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PREFACE. 


PLUTARCH  takes  notice  of  a  very 
remarkable  law  of  Solon's,*  '•'  which  de- 
**  clared  every  man  infamous,  who,  in 
"  any  fedition  or  civil  diflention  in  the  ftate, 
**fliould  continue  neuter,  and  refufe  to  fide 
"  with  either  party".  Aulus  *  Gellius,  who 
gives  a  more  circumftantial  detail  of  this  un- 
common law,  affirms  the  penalty  to  be*'  no  lefs 
"  than  con fifcation  of  all  the  effed:s,  and  ba- 
*'  ni(]:iment  of  the  delinquent".  Cicero  men- 
tions the  fame  law  to  his  friend  ^  Atticus,  and 
even  makes  the  punifliment  capital,  though 
he  refolves  at  the  fame  time  not  to  conform 
to  it  under  his  prefent  circumftances,  un- 
lefs  his  friend  (hould  advife  him  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Which  of  thefe  relators  has  given  us  the 
real  penalty  annexed  to  this  law  by  Solon, 

*  Plut.  in  Vlt.  Solon.     S,ri(AO]!. 

*  A.  GellilNodt.  Attic,  lib.  2.  c.  12. 
'  Epift.  ad  Attic,  lib.  10.  epift.  i. 
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is  fcarce  worth  our  enquiry.  But  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  ftrange  as  this  law  may 
appear  at  firfl  fight,  yet  if  we  refle6l  upon  the 
reafons  of  it,  as  they  are.  afligned  by  Plu- 
tarch and  A.  Gellius,  it  will  not  appear  un- 
worthy of  that  great  legiflator. 

The  opinion  of  Plutarch  is ;  "  That  So- 
lon intended  no  citizen,  as  foon  as  ever  he 
had  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs,  fiiould  be  fo  unfeeling  v/ith  re- 
fpedl  to  the  publick  welfare,  as '  to  affed;  a 
brutal  infenfibility,  and  not  fympathize  with 
the  diftrefs  and  calamities  of  his  country. 
But  that  he  fhould  immediately  join  the 
honefier  andjufter  party,  and  rather  rifque 
his  all  in  defence  of  the  iide  he  had  efpoufed, 
than  keep  a  aloof  from  danger,  'till  he  faw 
which  party  proved  the  ftronger." 

The  reafon  given  by  A.  Gellius  is  more 
ftriking,  and  lefs  liable  to  objedions  than  that 
of  Plutarch.  *'  If  (fays  that  writer)  all  the 
good  men  in  any  ftatc,  when  they  find 
themfelves  too  weak  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  a 
furious  divided  populace,  and  unable  to  fup- 
prefs  a  fedltion  at  its  firll;  breaking  out,  fliould 
immediately  divide,  and  throw  themfelves 
into  the  oppofite  fides,    the  event  in  fuch  a 
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cafe  would  be,  that  each  party,  which  they 
had  differently  efpoufed,  would  naturally  be- 
gin to  cool,  and  put  themfelves  under  their 
diredtion,  as  perfons  of  the  greateft  weight 
and  authority ;  thus  it  would  be  greatly  in 
the  power  of  fuch  men  fo  circumftanced,  to 
reconcile  all  differences,  and  reftore  peace 
and  union,  while  they  mutually  reftrain  and 
moderate  the  fury  of  their  own  party,  and 
convince  the  oppoiite  fide,  that  they  fmcere- 
ly  wifli  and  labour  for  their  fafety,  not  for 
their  deflrudion". 

What  effe(5l  this  law  had  in  the  Athenian 

ftate  is   no   where  mentioned.     However  as 

it  is  plainly  founded  upon  that  relation,  which 

every  member  bears   to   the  body  politick, 

and  that   interefl:  which  every  individual   is 

fuppofed  to  have   in  the  good  of  the  whole 

community  J  it  is  ftill,  though  not  in  exprefs 

terms,  yet  virtually    received  in    every    free 

countrv.     For  thofe  who  continue  neuter  in 

any  civil  diffention,   under  the  denomination 

of  moderate  men,    who  keep  aloof  and  wait 

quietly  in  order  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the 

prevailing  fide,  are  generally  ftigmatized  with 

the  opprobrious  name  of  T^ime-Jervcrs^  and 

confequently   neither  efleemcd,   nor  trufled 

by  either  party. 
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As  our  own  country  is  blelTed  with   the 
greateil:  Ihare  of  Uberty,  (o  is  it  more  Tub* 
jefl  to  civil  diflentions  than  any  other  nation 
in  Europe.     Every  man  is  a  politician,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  refpecttive  party  ;  and 
this  law  of  Solon's  feems  to    take   place  as 
ftrongly   in  Britain,  as  ever   it    did  in  their 
moll    factious  times  at  Athens.     Freedom 
of  thought,    or    the    liberty  of   the   mind, 
arifes  naturally  from  the  very  cfTence  of  our 
conftitution  j  and   the   liberty  of  the  prefs, 
that  peculiar  priviledge  of  the  Briti(h  fub- 
jecft,  gives  every  man  a  continual  opportunity 
of  laying  his  fentiments  before  the  publick. 
'  Wouldourpolitical  writers  purfue  the  falutary 
intention    of  Solon,  as  delivered  to  us  by  A. 
Gellius  in  his  explication  of  that  extraordi- 
nary law,  they   might  contribute  greatly  to 
the  efiabHQiment  of  that  harmony  and  u- 
nion,  which   can   alone  preferve  and  perpe- 
<  tuate  the  duration  of  our  conflitution.     But 
the   oppofite  views  and  interefts  of  parties 
make  the   altercation   endlefs,  and  the  vic- 
tory ever  an  -antagonift  is  generally  the  aim, 
whilft  the  invedigation  of  truth  only,  ought 
ever  to  be  the  real  end  propofed  in  all  con- 
troverfial  inquiries.     The  points  which  have 
lately  exercifed  fo  many  pens,  turn  upon  the 
prefent  expediency,  or  abfolute  infignificancy 
I  oi  a  Militia  j  or,    what   principles  conduce 
'  moft  to  the  power,  the  happinefs,  and  the 
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duration  of  a  free  people.     The  dlfpute  has 
been  carried  on,  not  only  with  warmth,  but 
even  with   virulence.     The  chicane  of  fo- 
phiftry  has  been  employed,  whilft  indtcent 
perfonal   refledlions,    and  the  unfair  charge 
of  difaffedion,  have  been  too    often   made 
ufe  of  to  fupply  the  defed:  of  argument,  and 
to  prejudice  the  reader,  where  they  defpaired 
of  confuting    the    writer.      Hillorical    fads 
have  been  either  mifreprefented,  or  afcribed 
to   wrong   principles  3    the  hiflory  of  -  an- 
cient nations   has  been   quoted   in    general 
terms,  without  marking  the  different  periods 
diftinguifhed  by  fome  memorable  change  in 
the  manners  or  conflitution  of  the  fame  peo- 
ple, which  will  ever  make  a  wide  difference 
in  the  application. 

Anxious  after  truth,  and   unfatisfied  with 
fo  many  bold  allertions  deftitute  of  all  proof 
but  the  writers  word,  vv'hich   I   daily   met 
with,  I    determined     coolly     and      impar- 
tially to  examine  the   evidence  arifing  from 
ancient  hiftory,  which  both  fides  fo  frequent- 
ly appealed  toj  for   bare  fpeculative  reafon- 
ing  is  no  more  conclufive  in   political  inqui- 
ries than  in  phyfical.     Fads  and  experience 
alone  muft  decide,  and  political  fads  and  ex- 
perience mufl:  alone  be  learned  from  hiftory. 
Determined  therefore  to  judge  for  myfelf,  I 
carefully  read  over  the  hiilories  of  the  moft 
celebrated  republics  of  antiquity  in  their  oii- 
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ginal  languages,  unbiaffed  either  by  comments 
or  trandations  ;  a  part  of  hiftory  of  all  Ga- 
thers the  moil  inftru6tive,  and  mod  inter- 
efling  to  an  Englilliman. 

As  Inftruilion  was  the  fole  end  of  my  in- 
quiries, I  here  venture  to  offer  the  refult  of 
them    to   the  candor  of  the   publick,  fince 
my   only   motive   for   writing  was  a  moil 
ardent  concern  for  the  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try.    The  def]gn   therefore  of  thefe  papers 
is,  to  warn  my  countrymen,-  by  the  exam- 
ple of   others,  of    the  fatal    confequences, 
which  mud   inevitably   attend  our  inteftine 
divilions  at  this  critical  jundure ;  and  to  in- 
culcate the  neceflity  of  that  national  union, 
upon  which  the  ftrength,  the  fecurity,  and 
the  duration  of  a   free  date  muft  eternally 
depend.     Happy,  if  my  weak   endeavours 
could  in  the  leafl  contribute  to  an  end  fo  fa- 
lutary,  fo  truly  defjrable ! 

In  the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians,  which  are  una- 
voidable in  a  treatife  of  this  nature,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  genuine  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  the  author,  to  the  beft  of  my 
abilities.  But  as  every  reader  has  an  equal 
right  of  judging  for  himfelf,  1  have  lub- 
joined  in  the  margin,  the  original  words  of 
the  author,  with  the  book,  page,  nam"  and 
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date  of  the  refpedive  edition,  I  made  ufe 
of,  for  the  eafe  as  well  as  the  fatlsfadion  of 
the  candid  and  judicious  j  for  that  vague 
and  carelefs  manner,  which  fome  writers 
affedl,  of  quoting  an  author  by  name  only, 
without  fpecifying  the  particular  paiTage  re- 
ferred to  in  evidence,  is  neither  ufeful,  nor 
fatisfadlory  to  the  generality  of  readers  -, 
whilfl  the  unfair  method,  too  often  prac- 
tifed,  of  quoting  disjointed  fcraps,  or  un- 
conned:ed  fentences,  is  apt  to  raife  ftrong 
fufpicions  that  the  real  fentiments  and  in- 
tention of  the  author  are  kept  out  of  light, 
and  that  the  writer  is  endeavouring  to  palm 
falfe  evidence  upon  his  readers. 

I  mufi:  take  the  liberty  of  offering  another 
reafon,  which  I  confefs  was  of  more  weight 
with  me,  becaufe  more  perfonally  intereft- 
ing.  As  the  Britifli  ftate  and  the  ancient 
free  Republicks  were  founded  upon  the  fame 
principles,  and  their  policy  and  conftitution 
nearly  fimilar,  fo,  as  like  caufes  will  ever 
produce  like  effeds,  it  is  impoffible  not 
to  perceive  an  equal  refemblance  between 
fheir  and  our  manners,  in  proportion  as  they 
and  we  alike  deviated  from  thofe  firfi:  prin- 
ciples. Unhappily,  the  rclcmblancc  between 
the  manners  of  our  own  times,  and  the 
manners  of  thofe  republicks  in  their  mod 
degenerate  periods,  is,  in  many  refpe6ls,  fc) 
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flriking,  that  unlefs  the  words  in  the  origi- 
nal were  produced  as  vouchers,  any  well 
meaning  reader,  unacquainted  with  thofc 
hiftorians,  would  be  apt  to  treat  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  thofe  periods,  which  he  may  fre- 
quently meet  with,  as  licentious,  undiflin- 
guifhing  fatyr  upon  the  prefent  age. 

The  behaviour  of  fome  of  our  political 
writers  make  an  apology  of  this  nature  in 
fome  meafure  neceflary  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
that  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  pedan- 
try, or  being  thought  fond  of  an  idle  often- 
tatious  parade  of  learning .  on  the  other, 
"  left  a  work  calculated  to  promote  domef- 
tick  peace  and  union,  fliould  be  ftrained,  by 
the  perverfenefs  of  party  conftru(5tionj  into 
an  inflammatory  libel." 
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I  Am  not  at  all  furpriz'd  at  thofe  enco- 
miums which  the  philofophers  and  poets 
(6  lavifhly  beftow  upon  the  pleafures  of 
a  country  retirement.  The  profufion  of  va- 
rying beauties,  which  attend  the  returning 
feafons,  furni(h  out  new  and  inexhauftible 
fubjedts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fludious 
and  contemplative.  Even  winter  carries 
charms  for  the  philofophick  eye,  and  equal- 
ly fpeaks  the  flupendous  power  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  To  fearchout  and  adore 
the  Creator  through  his  works,  is  our  pri- 
mary duty,  and  claims  the  firft  place  in  e~ 
very  rational  mind.  To  promote  the  pub- 
lick  good  of  the  community,  of  which  we 
are  born  members,  in  proportion  to  our  fitu- 
ation  and  abilities,  is  our  fecondary  duty  as 
men  and  citizens.  Ijudg'd  therclore  a  clofc 
attention  to  the  fludy  of  hiftory  the  mofl:  ufe- 
ful  way  of  employing  that  time  which  my 
country-rccefs  afforded,  as  it  would  enable 

me 
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nie  to  fulfill  this  obligation,  and  upon  this, 
pt'inciple  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  thefe 
papers  as  my  mite  towards  the  publick 
good. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  refearches  nothing 
gave  me  fo  much  pleafure  as  the   ftudy  of 
antient  hiftory.     Becaufe  it  made  me  fo  tru- 
ly fenfible  of  the  ineftimable  value  of  our 
own  conftitution,  when  I  obferv'd  the  very 
different  maxims  and  condud:,  and  the  ftrong 
contrafl  between   the  founders  of  defpotick 
monarchies,  and  the  legiflators  of  free  flates 
of  antiquity.       In  the  former,  that    abfurd 
and  impious  doctrine  of  milHons  created  for 
the  fole  ufe  and  pleafure  of  one  individual, 
feems  to  have  been  the  iirft  pofition  in  their 
politicks,  and  the  general  rule  of  their  con- 
du6t ;    the   latter    iix'd   the   bafis    of  their 
rcfpecSive    ftates   upon  this  juft  and    bene- 
volent plan  ;    "   that  the  fafety  and  happi- 
*'  nefs  of  the  whole  commufiity  was  the  only 
*'  end  of  ail  eovcrnment."  The  former  treat- 
ed  mankind  as  brutes,    and  lorded  it  over 
them  by  force.     The  latter  recciv'd  them  as 
their   fellov/  creatures,  and   govern'd  them 
by  rcafon  ;   hence   whilil:  we  deteft  the  for- 
mer as  the  enemies  and  deftroyers,  we  can- 
not help  admiring  and   revering  the  latter, 
as    the  lovers  and  benefadtors  of  mankind. 
The  hiflories  which  I  conlider'd  with  the 
greateli  attention,  gave  me  the  higheft  en- 
ter- 
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tertainment,  and  afTeded  me  mofl,  were 
fchofe  of  the  free  flates  of  Greece,  Carthage 
and  Rome.  I  faw  with  admiration  the  pro- 
found wifdom  and  fagacity,  the  unwearied 
labour  and  dilintereded  fpirit  of  thofe  ami- 
able and  generous  men,  who  contributed 
moft  towards  forming  thofe  flates,  and  fet- 
tling them  upon  the  firmed  foundations.  I 
trac'd  with  pleafure  their  gradual  progrefs 
towards  that  height  of  power,  to  which  in 
procefs  of  time  they  arriv'd  j  and  I  mark'd 
the  various  fteps  and  degrees  by  which  they 
again  dechn'd,  and  at  laft  funk  gradually 
into  their  final  diflblutlon,  not  without  a 
juft  mixture  of  forrow  and  indignation. 

It  would  be  a  labour  of  more  curiofity, 
than  of  real  ufe  at  this  time,  to  give  a  long 
detail  of  the  original  formation  of  tliofe 
flates,  and  the  wife  laws  and  inflitutions, 
by  which  they  were  rais'd  to  that  envied 
degree  of  perfedion ;  yet  a  concife  account 
of  the  primitive  conflitution  of  each  flate, 
may  be  fo  far  neceffary,  as  it  will  render  the 
deviations  from  that  conflitution  more  intel- 
ligible, and  more  fully  illuftrate  the  caufes 
of  their  final  fubverfion.  But  to  point  out 
and  expofe  the  principal  caufes,  which  con- 
tributed gradually  to  weaken,  and  at  length 
demolilh  and  level  with  the  grounc,!  thofe 
beautiful  fabricks,  rais'd  by  the  publick  vir- 
tue, and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  fo  many 
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illuftrious  patriots,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
more  interefting  and  more  infcrudive. 

When  I  confider  the  conftitution  of  our 
own  country,  I  cannot  but  think  it  the  beft 
calculated  for  promoting  the  happlnefs,  and 
preferving  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of 
mankind,  of  any  yet  recorded  in  prophane 
hiftory.     I  am  perfuaded  too,  that  our  wife 
anceftors,  who  firft  form'd  it,  adopted  what- 
ever they  judg'd  mofl:  excellent  and  valuable 
m  thofe  dates,  when   in  their  greatell  per- 
fe(5tion ;    and  did  all  that    human   wifdom 
could  do  for  rendering  it  durable,  and  tranf- 
mitting  it   pure  and  entire  to  future  gene- 
rations.    But  as  all  things  under  the  fun  are 
fubje(ft  to  change,  and  children  are  too  apt 
to  forget  and  degenerate  from  the  virtues  of 
their   fathers,  there   feems  great   reafon  to 
fear,  that   what  has  happen'd  to  thofe  free 
ftates  may  at  length  prove  the  melancholy 
fate  of  our  own  country.     Efpecially  when 
ive  refledl:,  that  the  fame  caufes  which  con- 
tributed to  their  ruin,  operate   at  this  time 
fo  very  flrongly  amongft  us.     As  I  thought 
therefore  that  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  my 
country  at  this  dangerous    criiis,  I  have  fe- 
leded  the  interefting  examples  of  thofe  once 
free  and  powerful  nations,  who   by  totally 
deviating  from  thofe  principles  upon  which 
they  were  originally  founded,  loft  firft  their 
liberty  and  at  laft  rheir  very  exigence,  fo  far 
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as  to  leave  no  other  veftiges  len^iaining  of 
them  as  a  people,  but  what  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

It  is  an  undoubted   truth,  that  our  owii 
conftitution  has    at  different   times    fuffer'd 
very  fevere  ihocks,  and  been  reduced  more 
than  once   to  the   very  point  of  ruin  j    but 
becaufe  it  has  hitherto  providentially  efcap'd, 
we  are  not  to  flatter  ourfelves    that  oppor- 
tunities of  recovery  will  always  offer.     To 
me  therefore  the    method  of  proof  drawn 
from  example,  feem'd  more  ftriking,  as  well 
as  more  level  to   every  capacity  than  all  fpe- 
culative  reafoning  ;    for  as  the  fame  caufes 
will,  by  the  dated  laws  of  fublunary  affiirs, 
fooner  or  later  invariably  produce  tlie   fame 
effe(fts,  fo  vi'henever  we  fee  the  fame   max- 
ims of  government  prevail,  the  fame  mea- 
fures  purfued,  and  the  fame  coincidences  of 
circuniftances  happen  in   our  own  country^ 
which  brought  on,  and  attended  the  fubver- 
(ion  of  thofe  ilates,  we  may  plainly  read  our 
own  fate  in  their  cataflrcphe,  unlefs  we  ap- 
ply fpeedy  and  effedual  remedies,  before  our 
cafe  is  pad  recovery.     It  is  the  beff  way  to 
learn  wifdom  in   time  from  the  fate  of  o- 
thers,  and  if  examples  will  not  inftrud:  and 
make  us  wifer,  I  confcfs  myfclf  utterly  at  a 
iofs  to  know  what  will. 

In  my  refledions,  which  naturally  arofe 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  relearches,  truth  and 

im- 
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impartiality  have  been  my  only  guides,  t 
have  endeavour'd  to  fhew  the  principal  caufes 
of  that  degeneracy  of  manners,  which  re- 
duc'd  thofe  once  brave  and  free  people  into 
the  moft  abjecft  flavery.  I  have  mark'd  the 
alarming  progrefs  which  the  fame  evils  have 
already  made,  and  ftill  continue  to  make 
amongft  us,  with  that  honed  freedom  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  EngUrhman.  My 
fole  aim  is  to  excite  thofe  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  to  unite 
their  endeavours  in  oppofing  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  thofe  evils,  whilft  they  are  within 
the  power  of  remedy.  With  this  view,  and 
this  only,  I  have  mark'd  out  the  remote  as 
well  as  immediate  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  thofe 
ftates,  as  fo  many  beacons  warning  us  to  a- 
void  the  fame  rocks  upon  which  they  flruck, 
and  at  laft  fuffer'd  fhipwreck. 

Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  thofe 
who  are  determin'd  not  to  relinquifli  error, 
but  can  never  give  offence  to  the  honeft  and 
well  meaning  amongft  my  countrymen.  For 
the  plain  dealing  remonftrances  of  a  friend 
differ  as  widely  from  the  rancour  cf  an  e- 
jiemy,  as  the  friendly  probe  of  the  phyficiaa 
from  the  dagger  of  the  affaffin. 
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CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  Republick  of  Sparta.' 

'ALL  the  free  ftates  of  Greece  were  at 
/-\  firft  monarchical,  and  feem  to  owe 
^  -^  their  Hberty  rather  to  the  injudici- 
ous oppreffions  of  their  refpedtive  Kings, 
than  to  any  natural  propenfity  in  the  peo- 
ple to  alter  their  form  of  Government.  But 
as  they  had  fmarted  fo  feverely  under  an  ex- 
cefs  of  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  they  were  too  apt  to  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  Democracy;  aftate  of  government 
the  moft  fubjed  of  all  others  to  difunion  and 
fadion. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  flates,  that  of  Sparta 
feems  to  have  been  the  moft  unhappy,  before 
their  government  was  new  modelled  by  Ly- 
curgus.  The  authority  of  their  Kings  and 
their  laws   (as  Plutarch    informs  us)  were 

'  Dion.  Halicarn.  p.  248.     Edit.  Rob.  Steph.  1546. 
7  alike 
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alike  trampled  upon  and  deip.r^j  Nothin^'' 
could  reftrain  the  inlblence  of  the  headitruug 
encroaching  populace  j  and  the  whole  go- 
vernment funk  into  Anarchy  and  confufion. 
From  this  deplorable  fituation  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  one  great  man  raifcd  his  coun- 
try to  that  height  of  power,  which  was  the 
envy  and  the  terror  of  her  neighbours.  A 
convincing  proof  how  far  the  influence  of  one 
great  and  good  man  will  operate  towards  re- 
forming the  mod  bold  licentious  people,  when 
he  has  once  thorowly  acquired  their  efleem 
and  confidence  !  Upon  this  principle  Lycur- 
gus  founded  his  plan  of  totally  altering  and 
new  mouldino[  the  conilitution  of  his  coun- 
try.  A  delign,  all  circumftances  confidered, 
the  mofl  daring,  and  die  moft  happily  exe- 
cuted of  any  yet  immortalifed  in  hiflory. 

'  Lycurgus  fucceeded  to  the  moiety  of  the 
crown  of  Sparta  at  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  J  but  his  brother's  uidow  declaring 
herfelf  with  child  and  that  child  proving  to 
be  a  fon,  he  immediately  refigned  the  regal 
dignity  to  the  new  born  infimt,  and  govern- 
ed as  proted:or,  and  guardian  of  the  young 
prince  during  his  minority.  The  generous 
and  difinterefted  behaviour  of  Lycurgus 
upon  this  occafion  endeared  him  greatly  to 
the  people   ;  who  had  already  experienced 

'   Plutarch  relates  this  affair  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Lvcurous  in  the  beiiinnint:  of  his  Life. 
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the  happy    efFe6ts  of  his  wife  and  equitable 
adminiitration.     But   to  avoid  the  malice  of 
the   Quecn-mothei'    and   her    ladion,    who 
accufed  him  of  defigns  upon  the  Crown,  he 
prudendy  quitted  both  the  government  and 
his  country.     In  his   travels  during  this  vo- 
luntary exilcj  he   drew   up  and   thoroughly 
digeiled   his   great  fcheme  of    reformation. 
He  vifited  all  thofe  dates  which  at  that  time 
were  moil  eminent  for  the  wifdom  of  their 
laws,    or    the    form    of    their   conftitution. 
He  carefully  obferved  all  the  different  infti- 
tutions,  and  the  good   or  bad  effeds  which 
they  refpedively  produced  In   the  manners 
of    each  people.       He  took    care  to    avoid 
what  he  judged  to  be  defedls;  but  feledled 
whatever   he    found  calculated  to    promote 
the  happinefs   of  a  people ;  and  with  thefe 
materials  he  formed  his  fo  much  celebrated 
plan  of  legillation,  which  he  very  foon  had 
an  opportunity  of  reducing  to  practice.     For 
the  bpartans,  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  adminiftration  of  Ly- 
curgus  and   that    of  their   Kings,  not   only 
earneilly   wiflied   for  his  prcfence,  but  fent 
repeated  deoutaticns  tointreathim  to  return, 
cTnd  free  them  from  thofe  numerous  diforders 
under  which  their  country  at  that  time  la- 
boured.    As  the  requcft  of  the  people  was 
unanimous,  and  the  Kings  no  ways  oppofed 
his  return,  he  judged  it  the  critical  time  for 
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the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  For  he 
found  affairs  at  home  in  the  diftraded  fitua- 
tion  they  had  been  reprefented,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  difpofition 
proper  for  his  purpofe, 

Lycurgus  began  his  reform  with  a  change 
in  the  conftitution,  which  at  that  time  con- 
fiftedof  a  confufed  medley  of  hereditary  Mo- 
narchy divided  between  two  families,  and  a 
diforderly  Democracy,  utterly  deftitute  of  the 
balance  of  a  third  intermediate  power,  a 
circumflance  fo  eifential  to  the  duration  of 
all  mixed  governments.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  he  eftabliflied  a  fenate  with  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  power,  as  might  fix  them  the  in- 
expugnable barrier  of  the  conditution  againfc 
the  encroachments  either  of  Kings  or  peo- 
ple. The  Crown  of  Sparta  had  been  long 
divided  between  two  families  defcended  ori- 
ginally from  the  fame  ancedor,  who  jointly 
enjoyed  the  fucceffion.  But  though  Ly- 
curgus was  fenfible  that  all  the  mifchiefs 
which  had  happened  to  the  date,  arofe  from 
this  abfurd  divifion  of  the  regal  power,  yet 
he  made  no  alteration  as  to  the  fucceffion  of 
the  two  families.  Any  innovation  in  fo 
nice  a  point  might  have  proved  an  endlefs 
fource  of  civil  commotions,  from  the  prc- 
tenfions  of  that  line,  which  fliould  happen 
to  be  excluded.     He  therefore  left  them  the 

title 
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title  and  the  infignla  of  royalty,  but  limited 
their  authority,  which  he  confined  to  the 
bufinefs  of  war  and  religion.  To  the  people 
he  gave  the  priviledge  of  eleding  the  fena- 
tors,  and  giving  their  fandion  to  thofe  laws 
which  the  Kings  and  fenate  {hould  ap- 
prove. 

When  Lvcur^us  had  res-ulated  the  go- 
vernment,  he  undertook  a  tafk  more  ar- 
duous than  all  the  fabled  labours  of  Hercules 
put  together.  This  was  to  new  mould  his 
countrymen,  by  extirpating  all  the  deftruc- 
tive  paffions,  and  raifing  them  above  every 
wesknefs  and  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
A  fcheme  which  all  the  great  Philofophers 
had  taught  in  theory,  but  none  except  Ly- 
curgus  was  ever  able  to  reduce  to  pradice. 

As  he  found  the  two  extremes  of  great 
wealth  and  great  indigence  were  the  fourcc 
of  infinite  milchi^fs  in  a  free  itate,  he  di- 
vided the  lands  of  the  whole  territory  into 
equal  lots  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  appointed  publick  tables,  at 
which  he  enjoyned  all  the  citizens  to  eat 
together  without  diuindion  ;  and  he  fubjcd- 
ed  every  man,  even  the  Kings  themlelve?,  to 
:i  '  fine    if  they  rtiould  violate   this  law  by 

£(^tl|U^w(ra^  a-vrov. 
Plut   vita  Lycur.  pag.  46.  lit.  C.  Ed't.  Xiglandri. 
C  2  eat- 
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eating  at  their  own  houfes.  Their  diet  was 
plain,  fimple,  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and 
diftributed  amongft  the  guefts  in  equal  por- 
tions. Every  member  was  obliged  monthly 
to  contribute  his  quota  for  tne  provifion  of 
his  refpedlive  table.  The  converfation  al- 
lowed at  thefe  publick  repafls,  turned  wholly 
upon  fuch  fiibjedts  as  tended  mod  to  improve 
the  minds  of  the  younger  fort  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  wifdom  and  virtue.  Hence,  as  Xe- 
nophon  obferves,  they  were  fchools  not  only 
for  temperance  and  fobriety,  but  alfo  for 
inftrudion.  Thus  Lycurgus  introduced  a 
perfed;  equality  amongft  his  countrymen. 
The  his;heil  and  the  lowell:  fared  alike  as  to 
diet,  were  all  lodged  and  cloathed  alike, 
without  the  leaft  variation  either  in  fafhion 
or  materials. 

When  by  thefe  means  he  had  exterminat- 
ed every  fpecies  of  luxury,  he  next  removed 
all  temptation  to  the  acquilition  of  wealth, 
that  fatal  fource  of  thofe  innumerable  evils, 
which  prevailed  in  every  other  country. 
He  effeded  this  with  his  ufual  policy,  by 
forbidding  the  currency  of  gold  and  iilver 
money,  and  fubftituting  an  iron  coinage  of 
great  weight  and  little  value,  which  conti- 
nued the  only  current  coin  through  the 
whole  Spartan  dominions  for  feveral  ages. 
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To  bar  up  the  entrance  of  wealth,  and 
guard  his  citizens  againft  the  contagion  of 
corruption,  he  abfokitely  prohibited  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  though  his  country 
contained  a  large  extent  of  fea  coafl  furniflied 
with  excellent  harbours.  He  allowed  as 
little  intercourfe  as  poffible  with  foreigners, 
nor  fuffered  any  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  unlefs  when  the 
publick  bufinefs  required  it,  left  they  Hiould 
be  infeded  with  their  vices.  Agriculture, 
and  fuch  mechanick  trades  as  were  abfoiute- 
ly  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftance,  he  confined 
to  their  Haves  the  Ilotes ;  but  he  baniflied 
ail  thofe  arts  which  tended  either  to  debafe 
tiie  mind,  or  enervate  the  body.  Mufick 
he  encouraged,  and  poetry  he  admitted,  but 
both  fubjed:  to  the  infpedion  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  '.  Thus  by  the  equal  partition  of 
the  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  gold  and  filver 
money,  he .  at  once  preferved  his  country 
from  luxury,  avarice,  and  all  thofc  evils, 
which  arife  from  an  irregular  indulgence 
of  the  paffions,  as  well  as  all  contentions 
about  property,  with  their  confequence, 
vexatious  Law-fuits. 

To  infure  the  obfervance  of  his  laws  to 
the  latelt  pofterity,  he  next  formed   proper 

•  Lycurgus  was  the  firft  who  collected  the  entire 
works  of  Homer;  which  he  brought  into  Greece  out©t 
Afia-Miiior. 
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regulations  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, which  he  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft 
duties  of  a  legiflator.  His  grand  maxim  was 
"  That  children  were  the  property  of  the 
*'  ftate,  to  whom  alone  their  education  was 
««  to  be  intrufted."  In  their  firit  infancy,  the 
nurfes  were  inflruded  neither  to  indulge 
them  in  their  diet,  nor  thofe  little  froward 
humours  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  that  age  j 
to  inure  them  to  bear  cold  and  fafting,  to 
conquer  their  iirfl  fears  by  accuftoming  them 
to  folitude  and  darknefs,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  that  flri61:er  flate  of  difcipline,  to 
which  they  were  foon  to  be  initiated. 

When,  arrived  at  the  age  of  feven  years, 
they  were  taken  from  the  nurfes,  and  placed 
in  their  proper  clafs.  The  diet  and  cloath- 
ing  of  all  was  the  fame,  jufl  fufficient  to 
fupport  nature,  and  defend  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  fealon?,  and  they  all 
lodged  alike  in  the  fame  dormitory  on  beds 
of  reeds,  to  which  for  the  iake  of  warmth 
they  were  allowed  in  winter  to  add  the  down 
of  thirties.  Their  fports  and  exercifes  were 
fuch  as  contributed  to  render  their  limbs 
fupple,  and  their  bodies  compadl  and  firm. 
They  were  accuftomed  to  run  up  the  fleep- 
eft  rocks  barefoot,  and  fwimming,  dancing, 
hunting,  boxing  and  wreftling  were  their 
conftant  diveriions.  Lycurgus  was  equally 
folicitous  in  training  up  the  youth  to  a  habit 
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of  paffive  courage  as  well  as  adlve.  They 
were  taught  to  cklpife  pain  no  lefs  than 
danger,  and  to  bear  the  fevered  fcourgings 
with  the  moft  invincible  conilancy  and  re- 
folution.  For  to  flinch  under  the  ftrokes, 
or  to  exhibit  the  leaft  fign  of  any  fenfe  of 
pain,  was  deemed  highly  infamous. 

Nor  were  the  minds  of  the  Spartan  youth 
cultivated  with  lefs  care.  Their  learning,  as 
Plutarch  informs  us,  was  fufficient  for  their 
occafions,  for  Lycurgus  admitted  nothing 
but  what  was  truly  ufeful.  They  carefully 
indilled  into  their  tender  minds  the  great 
duties  of  religion,  and  the  facred  indifpen- 
fable  oblip-ation  of  an  oath,  and  trained  them 
up  in  the  beft  of  fciences,  the  principles  of 
w'ifdom  and  virtue.  The  love  of  their 
country  feemed  to  be  almoft  innate  j  and  this 
leading  n:iaxim,  "  That  every  Spartan  was 
*'  the  property  of  his  country,  and  had  no 
"  right  over  himfclf,"  was  by  the  force  of 
education  incorporated  into  their  very  na- 
ture. 

When  they  arrived  to  manhood  they  were 
inroUed  in  their  militia,  and  allowed  to  be 
prefent  in  their  publick  aiTemblies.  Pri- 
viledges  which  only  fubjedted  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent difcipline.  For  the  employments  and 
way  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  were 
fixed,  and  fettled  by  as  flri6t  regulations  as 
in   an    army   upon  adual  fervice.      When 
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they  took  the  field,  indeed,  the  rigour  of 
their  difcipline  with  refpe(fl  to  diet  and  or- 
nament of  their  perfons  was  much  foften'd, 
fo  that  the  Spartans  were  the  only  people  in 
the  univerfe,  to  whom  the  toils  of  war  af- 
forded eafe  and  relaxation.  In  fa6l:,  Lycur- 
gus's  plan  of  civil  government,  was  evident- 
ly dengn'd  to  preferve  his  country  free  and 
independent,  and  to  form  the  minds  of  his 
citizens  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  rational 
and  manly  happinefs,  which  can  find  no 
place  in  a  bread  enllav'd  by  the  pleafures  of 
the  fenfes,  or  ruffled  by  the  paffions ;  as  the 
military  regulations  which  he  eflabliilied,  in 
which  he  left  no  alternative  to  his  people 
but  death  or  vidory,  and  the  neceffity  he 
laid  them  under  of  obferving  thofe  regula- 
tions, by  fubflituting  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  place  of  walls  and  fortifications 
for  the  defence  of  their  city,  were  as  plainly 
calculated  for  the  protedion  of  his  country 
from  the  encroachments  of  her  ambitious 
neiglibours. 

If  we  reflect  that  human  nature  is  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  the  fame,  it  feems  to 
the  lafl  degree  allonifning,  how  Lycurgus 
could  be  able  to  introduce  fuch  a  feiF-deny- 
ing  plan  of  difcipline  amongft  a  difordcrly 
licentious  people.  A  fchcme  which,  not  on- 
ly levelled  at  once  all  diftindion,  as  to  pro- 
perty, between  the  ridhcft  and  the  pooreft 
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individual,  but  cGinpellcd  the  greateft  per- 
fons  in  the  Hate   to  fubmit  to  a   regimen, 
which  allov/'d  only  the   bare  neceffari'es   of 
life,  excluding  every  thing,  which  in  the  o- 
pinion    of  mankind,  feems    eflential  to    its 
comforts  and  enjoyments.      I  obferv'd   be- 
fore that  he  had  fecured  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen,  and  there   was 
befides  at  that  time  a  very   lucky   concur- 
rence of  circumftanccs  in  his  favour.      The 
tv/o  Kings  were  men  of  little  fpirit,  and  lefs 
abilities,  and  the   people  were  glad  to  ex- 
change their  diforderly   ftate  for  any  fettled 
form  of  government.      By  his  eftablifhment 
of  a  fenate  confifting  of  thirty  perfons   who 
held  their  feats  for  life,  and   to  whom   he 
committed  the  fupreme  povv^er  in   civil  af- 
fairs, he  brought  the  principal  nobility  into 
his   fcheme,  as   they   naturally   expedted    a 
fliare  in   a  government,  which  they  plainly 
faw  inclined  fo  much  to  an  Ariftocracy.  Even 
the  two  Kings  very  readily  accepted  feats  in 
his  fenate,  to  fecure  fome  degree  of  autho- 
rity.    He  aw'd  the  people  into  obedience  by 
the  fan6tion   he   procured    for   his    fchcmc 
from  the  oracle  at  DelpJios,  whofe  decifions 
were,  at  that  time,  rever'd  by  ail  Greece  as 
divine  and  infallible.      But  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty he  had  to  encounter  was  to  procure 
the  equal  partitictn  of  the  lands.     The  very 
fir  it  propoial  met  \^h  To  violent  an  oppo- 
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fition  from  the  men  of  fortune,  that  a  fray 
enfued,  in  which  Lycurgus  loft  one  of  his 
eyes.  But  the  people,  ft  ruck  with  the  ft;>ht 
of  the  blood  of  this  admired  lesiilator,  feiz'd 
the  offender,  one  Alcander,  a  young  man  of 
a  hot,  but  not  difingenuous  diipofition,  and 
gave  him  up  to  Lycurgus  to  be  punifti'd  at 
difcretion.  Burthe  humane  and  generous 
behaviour  of  Lycurgus  quickly  made  a  con- 
vert of  Alcander,  and  wrought  fuch  a  change, 
that  from  an  enemy  he  became  his  grcateit 
admirer  and   advocate  with  the  people. 

Plutarch  and  the  reft  of  the  Greek  hiftori- 
ans  leave  as  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
means  by  v/hich  Lycurgus  was  able  to  make 
fo  bitter  a  pill,  as  the  divifion  of  property, 
go  dovv-n  with  the  wealthy  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen. They  tell  us  indeed,  that  he  carri- 
ed his  point  by  the  gentle  method  of  reafcn- 
ing  and  perfuafion,  ioin'd  to  that  religious 
awe,  vi^hich  the  divine  fandion  of  the  oracle 
imprefs'd  fo  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens. But  the  caufe  in  my  opinion  does  not 
feem  equal  to  the  effect.  For  the  furious  op- 
pofition  which  the  rich  made  to  the  very  firft 
motion  for  fuch  a  diftribution  of  property, 
evinces  plainly,  that  they  look'd  upon  the  re- 
fponfes  of  the  oracle  asmeer  prieft-craft,  and 
treated  it  as  the  efprits-fcrts  have  done  religi- 
on in  modern  times  j  I  mean  as  a  ftate  engine 
6t  only  to  be  play'd  o^'  upon   the   common 
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people.  It  feems  moft  probable  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  as  he  efFeded  the  change  in  the 
conftitution  by  the  diftribution  of  the  fu- 
preme  power  amongft  the  principal  perfons, 
when  he  form'd  his  fenate  ;  fo  the  equal  par- 
tition of  property  was  the  bait  thrown  out  to 
bring  over  the  body  of  the  people  intirely  to 
his  intereft.  I  (hould  rather  think  that  he 
compell'd  the  rich  to  fubmit  to  fo  grating  a. 
meafure,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, who  were  vaftly  the  majority. 

As  foon  as  Lycurgus  had  thoroughly  fet- 
tled his  new  polity,  and  by  his  care  and  aiH- 
duity,  imprinted  his  laws  fo  deeply  in  the 
ininds  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  that 
hejudg'dthe  conftitution  able  to  fupport  it-^ 
felf,  and  ftand  upon  its  own  bottom,  his  lafl 
fcheme  was  to  fix,  and  perpetuate  its  dura- 
tion down  to  lateft  pofterity,  as  far  as  human 
prudence  and  human  means  could  effedt  it. 
To  bring  his  fcheme  to  bear  he  had  again  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  pious  artifice,  which  had 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  beo;inninQ:.  He  told 
the  people  in  a  general  allembly,  that  he 
could  not  pofilbly  put  the  finifhing  flroke  to 
his  new  eftablilliment,  v/hich  was  the  moft 
effential  point,  'till  he  had  iigain  confulted  the 
oracle  :  As  they  all  exprefs'd  the  greateft 
eagernefs  for  his  undertaking  the  journey,  he 
laid  hold  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  bind  the 
Kings,  fenate,  and  people  by  the  moflfolemn 
7  oaths. 
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oaths,  to  the  ftrid:  obfervance  of  his  new 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  attempt  the 
leaft  alteration  in  any  one  particular  'till  his 
return  from  Delphos.  He  had  now  corn- 
pleated  the  great  defign  which  he  had  long  in 
view,  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  his  country. 
The  queftioii  he  put  to  the  oracle  was, 
*^  Whether  the  laws  he  had  already  ella- 
blift:i'd,  were  rightly  form'd  to  make  and  pre- 
fcrve  his  countrymen  virtuous  and  happy  ?" 
The  anfwer  he  receiv'd  was  juft  as  favourable 
as  he  defir'd.  It  was,  "  that  his  laws  were 
excellently  well  calculated  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  that  Sparta  ihould  continue  to  be  the 
moft  renovv'n'd  city  in  the  world,  as  long  as 
her  Citizens  perfifled  in  the  obfervance  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus."  He  tranfmitted  both 
the  queilion  and  the  anfwer  home  to  Sparta 
in  writing,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  voluntary  baniflimcnt.  The  accounts 
in  hiftory  of  the  end  of  this  great  man  are 
very  uncertain.  Tlutarch  affirms,  that  as  his 
rcfolution  was  never  to  releafe  his  country- 
men from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had 
laid  them  under,  he  put  a  voluntary  end  to 
his  life  at  Delphos  by  falling.  Plutarch  extols 
the  death  of  Lycurgus  in  very  pompous 
terms,  as  a  moft  unexampled  inAance  of  he- 
roic patriotifm,  fince  he  beqi;ieath'd,  as  he 
terhis  it,  his  death  to  his  country,  as  the  per- 
petual guardian  to  that  happinefs,  which  he 
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had  piocur'd  for  them  during  his  life  time. 
Yet  the  fame  hiftorian  acknowledges  another 
tradition,  that  Lycurgus  ended  his   days  in 
the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  defir'd,  as  his  lail:  re- 
queft,  that  his  body  (lioukl  be  burnt,  and  his 
aflies  thrown  into  the  fea  :  '  left  if  his   re- 
mains fliould  at  any  time  be  carried  back  to 
Sparta,    his  countrymen    might  look  upon 
themfelves  as  releas'd  trom  their  oath  as  much 
as  if  he  had  return'd  alive,  and  be  induc'd  to 
alter  his  form  of  government.    I  own  I  pre- 
fer this   latter  account,  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  genius  and  policy  of  that  wife  and  truly 
difintereftcd  legifiator. 

The  Spartans,  as  Plutarch  afferts,  held  the 
firil  rank  in  Greece  for  difcipline  and  reputa- 
tion full  five  hundred  years,  by  ftridly  ad- 
hering to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  which  not 
one  of  their  Kings  ever  infrine;'*.!  for  fourteen 
fucceflions  quite  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
firft  Agis.  For  he  will  not  allow  the  crea- 
tion of  thofe  magiftrates  call'd  the  Ephori,  to 
be  any  innovation  in  the  conftitution,  fince  he 
affirms  it  to  have  been  "  ^  not  a  relaxation 
but  an  extenfion  of  the  civil  polity".  But 
notwithftanding  the  glofs  thrown  over  the  in- 
flituiion  of  the  Ephori  by  this  nicediftindion 
of  Plutarch's,  it  certainly  induc'd  as  fatal  a 

•   Pint.  Vit.  Lycurg.  atl  finem. 

^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  58.  A.  'H  yxc  TUi/^E<poiuvKocr:ifX(rL;, 
ice. 
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change  into  the  Spartan  conftltution,  as  the 
Tribunefhip  of  the  people,  which  was  fofm'd 
upon  that  model,  did  afterwards  into  the  Ro- 
man. For  inftead  of  inlarging  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  ariftocratical  power,  as  Plutarch 
aiTerts,  they  gradually  ufurp'd  the  whole  go- 
vernment and  form'd  themielves  into  a  mofl 
tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

The  Ephori  (a  Greek  Vv^ord  fignifying  in- 
fpecftors  or  overfeers)   were  five  in  number, 
and  eleded  annually  by  the  people  out  of 
their  own  body.     The  exad:  time  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  inilitution  and  of  the   authority 
annex'd  to  their  office,  is  quite    uncertain. 
Herodotus  afcribes  it  toLycurgus.   Xenophon 
to  Lycurgus  jointly  with  the   principal  citi- 
zens of  Sparta.     Ariftode  and  Plutarch  fix  it 
under  the  reign  of  Theopompus  and  Poly- 
dorus,  and  attribute  the  inftitution  exprellv 
to  the   former  of  thofe   princes  about  130 
years  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus.     I  cannot 
but  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion  as  the  moft  pro- 
bable, becaufe  the  firft  political  conteft  we 
meet  with  at  Sparta  happen'd  under  the  reign 
of  thofe   princes,  when   the   people  endea- 
vour'd  to  extend  their  priviledges  beyond  the 
limits  prefcrib'd  by  Lycurgus.     But  as  the 
joint  oppofition  of  the  Kings  and  fenate  was 
equally  warm,  the  creation  of  this  magiflra- 
cy  out  of  the  boiy  of  the  people,  fcems  to 
have  been  the  flep  taken  at  that  time  to  com- 
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promife  the  affair,  and  reilore  the  publick 
tranquillity.  A  meafure  which  the  Roman 
fenate  copy'd  afterwards,  in  the  eredion  of 
the  Tribuncfliip,  when  their  people  mutined, 
and  made  that  memorable  feceffion  to  the 
mons  facer.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  relation  which  Ariflotle  gives  us  '  of 
a  remarkable  difpute  between  Theopompus 
and  his  wife  upon  thatoccafion.  The  Queen, 
greatly  diffatidy'd  with  the  inftitution  of  the 
Ephori,  reproach'd  her  hufband  greatly  for 
fubmitting  to  fuch  a  diminution  of  the  regal 
authority,  and  afk'd  him  if  he  was  not 
afliam'd  to  tranfmit  the  crown  to  his  pofferi- 
ty  fo  miuch  weaker  and  worfe  circumftanc'd, 
than  he  receiv'd  it  from  his  father.  His  an- 
fwer,  which  is  recorded  amongft  the  Laconic 
horn  mots,  was,  "  "  No,  for  I  tranfmit 
it  more  lafting."  But  the  event  fliew'd  that 
the  lady  was  a  better  politician  as  well  as  tru- 
er prophet  than  her  huiband.  Indeed  the 
nature  of  their  ofRce,  the  circumftances  of 
their  eledion,  and  the  authority  they  allum- 
ed,  are  convincing  proofs,  that  their  ofiice 
was  firfl  extorted,  and  their  power  afterwards 
gradually  extended  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  irritated  too  probably  by  the  oppref- 

«   De  Rebufpubl.  cap.    1 1,     p.    154*     vol-   2.  Edit. 
Bafil.  I  550. 
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live  behaviour  of  the  Kings  and  fenate.  For 
whether  their  power  extended  no  farther  than 
to  decide,  when  the  two  Kings  differ'd  in 
opinion,  and  to  over-rule  in  favour  of  him, 
whofe  fentiments  fhould  be  moft  conducive 
to  the  publick  intereft,  as  we  are  told  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  life  of  Agis ;  or  whether  they 
were  at  firft  only  fcled:  friends,  whom  the 
Kings  appointed  as  deputies  in  their  abfence, 
when  they  were  bolh  compell'd  to  take  the 
field  together  in  their  long  wars  with  the 
Meflenians,  as  the  fame  author  tells  us  by 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  Cleomenes,  is  a  point, 
which  hiftory  does  not  afford  us  light  enough 
to  determine.  This  however  is  certain,  from 
the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the  antient  hifto- 
rians,  that  at  lad  they  not  only  feiz'd  upon 
every  branch  of  the  adminiftration,  but  af- 
fum'd  the  power  of  imprifoning,  depofing, 
and  even  putting  their  Kings  to  death  by  their 
own  authority.  The  Kings  too  in  return, 
fometimes  brib'd,  fometimes  depos'd  or  mur- 
der'd  the  Ephori,  and  employ 'd  their  whol(j^ 
intereft  to  procure  fuch  perfons  to  be  elected, 
as  they  judg'd  would  be  moft  tractable.  I 
look  therefore  upon  the  creation  of  the 
Ephori  as  a  breach  in  the  Spartan  conftitu- 
tion,  which  prov'd  the  firft  inlet  to  fadion  and 
corruption.  For  that  thefe  evils  took  rifo 
from  the  inftitution  of  the  Ephori  is  evident 

from 
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from  the  teftlmony  of  Ariftotle,  **  '  who 
thought  it  extremely  impoUtick  to  eleit  m^i- 
giftrates,  veiled  with  the  fupreme  power  in 
the  ftatCj  out  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
Becaufe  it  often  happen'd,  that  men  extreme- 
ly indigent  were  rais'd  in  this  manner  to  the 
helm,  whom  their  very  poverty  .;empted  to 
become  venal.  For  the  Ephori/  as  he  affirms, 
had  not  only  been  frequently  guilty  of  bri- 
bery before  his  time,  but  even  at  the  very 
time  he  wrote,  fome  of  thofe  magiflrates 
corrupted  by  money,  us'd  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours at  the  publick  repafts,  to  accomplifh 
the  deftrudion  of  the  whole  city.  He  adds 
too,  that  as  their  power  was  fo  great  as  to 
amount  to  a  perfect  tyranny,  the  Kings  them- 
felves  were  neceffitated  to  court  their  favour 
by  fuch  methods  as  greatly  hurt  the  confti- 
tution,  which  from  an  Ariftocracy  degene- 
rated into  an  abfolute  Democracy.  For  that 
magiftracy  alone  had  engrofs'd  the  whole 
government." 

rFrom  thefe  remarks  of  the  judicious  Ari- 
ftotle,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ephori  had  to- 
tally deftroy'd  the  ballance  of  power  eftabliihi- 
ed  by  Lycurgus.  From  the  tyranny  therefore 
of  this  magiftracy  proceeded  thofe  convul- 
fions  vs^hich  fo  frequently  fliook  the  ftate  of 
Sparta,  and  at  laft  gradually  brought  on   its 

'    Arift.   de  Rcbufpubl.  lib.  2.  c.   7.  p.  122.  lit.  i. 
vol.  2. 
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total  fubveriion.  But  though  this  fatal  alte- 
ration in  the  Spartan  conftitution  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  intrigues  of  the  Ephori  and 
their  fadion,  yet  it  could  never,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  been  efFedled,  without  a  previous 
degeneracy  in  their  manners  5  which  muft 
haVe  been  the  confequence  of  fome  deviation 
from  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus. 

It  appears  evidently  from  the  teftlmony  of 
Polybius  and  Plutarch,  that  the  great  fcheme 
of  the  Spartan  legillator,  was  to  provide   for 
the  lafting  fecurity  of  his  country  againft  all 
foreign  invafions,  and  to  perpetuate  the  blef- 
lings    of  liberty   and  independancy    to  the 
people.     By  the  generous  plan  of  difcipline 
v/hich  he  eliablifli'd,  he  rendered  his  country- 
men invincible  at  home.    By  banifliing  gold 
and  filver,  and  prohibiting   commerce    and 
the  ufe  of  (hipping,  he  propos'd  to   confine 
the  Spartans  within   the  limits  of  their  own 
territories  3  and  by  taking  away  the  means, 
to  reprefs  all  defires  of   making    conquefls 
upon  their  neighbours.     But  the  fame  love 
of  glory  and  of  their  country  which  made 
them  fo  terrible  in   the    field,  quickly  pro- 
duc'd  anibition   and   a  luft  of  domination, 
and  ambition  as  naturally  open'd  the  way  for 
avarice   and    corruption.      For    '  Polybius 
truly  obferves,  that  as  long  as  they  extended 

'  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  685.  vol.  i.  edit.  Ifaac.  Gronov. 
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their  views  no  farther  than  the  dominion  over 
their    neighbouring   ftates,    the   produce   of 
their  own  country  was    fufficient  for  what 
fuppHes  they  had  occafion  for  in  fuch  fhort 
excurfions.     But  when  in  dired:  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  begun  to  under- 
take more  diftant  expeditions   both  by  fea 
and  land,  they  quickly  felt  the  want  of  a 
publick  fund  to  defray  their  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.     For  they  found  by  experience,  that 
neither  their  iron   money,  nor  their  method 
of  trucking  the  annual  produce  of  their  own 
lands  for  fuch  commodities   as   they   wanted 
(which  was  the  only  traffick  allow'd  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus)  could  poffibly  anfwer  their 
demands  upon  thofe  occalions.     Hence  their 
ambition,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  remarks,  laid 
them  under  the  fcandalous  neceffity  of  pay- 
ing fervile  court  to  the  Periian  monarchs  for 
pecuniary   fupplies  and  fubfidies,  to  impofe 
heavy  tributes   upon   the    conquer'd  illands 
and  to  exadt  monev  from  the  other  Grecian 
dates,  as  occafions  requir'd. 

Hiftorians  unanimoully  agree,  that  wealth, 
with  its  attendants,  luxury  and  corruption, 
gain'd  admiffion  at  Sparta  in  the  reign  of  the 
hrft  Ajris.  Lviander,  alike  a  Hero  and  a  Po- 
liticinn  ;  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities  and 
the  greateft  dilhoncfty  that  Sparta  ever  pro- 
duc'd  ;  lapacious  after  money,  which  at  the 
fame  time  he  dcipis'd,  and  a  Have  only   to 
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ambition,  was  the  author  of  an  innovation 
io  fatal  to  the  manners  of  his  countrymen. 
After  he  had  enabled  his  country  to  give  law 
to  all  Greece  by  his  conqueft  of  Athens,  he 
fent  home  that  immenfe  mafs  of  wealth, 
which  the  plunder  of  fo  many  ftates  had  put 
into  his  poffcffion.  The  moft  fenfible  men 
amongft  the  Spartans  dreading  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  this  capital  breach  of  the  infti- 
tutions  of  their  legislator,  protefted  ftrongly 
before  the  Ephori  againft  the  introduction  of 
gold  and  filver,  as  pefts  deftru6live  to  the 
publick.  The  Ephori  referr'd  it  to  the  de- 
cilion  of  the  fenate,  who,  dazzled  with  the 
luftre  of  that  money,  to  which  'till  that  time 
they  had  been  utter  flrangers,  decreed  "  That 
gold  and  filver  money  might  be  admitted  for 
the  fervice  of  the  fiate,  but  made  it  death, 
if  any  fliould  ever  be  found  in  the  polTeilicn 
of  a  private  perfon."  This  decifion  Plutarch 
cenfures  as  weak  and  fophillical  '.  As  if 
Lycurgus  was  only  afraid  fimply  of  money, 
and  not  of  that  dangerous  love  of  money 
which  is  generally  its  concomitant ;  a  paffion 
which  was  fo  far  from  being  rooted  out  by 
thq  reft  rain  t  laid  upon  private  perfon  s ;  that 
it  was  rather  inflani'd  by  the  eftecm  and  va- 
lue which  was  fet  upon  money  by  the  pub- 
lick.      Thus,  as  he   iuftly  remarks,  whilft 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  p.  442.  lit.  E. 
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they  barr'd  up  the  houfes  of  private  citizens 
againft  the  entrance  of  wealth  by  the  terror 
and  fafeguard  of  the  Law,  they  left  their 
minds  more  expos'd  to  the  love  of  money 
and  the  influence  of  corruption,  by  railing 
an  univerfal  admiration  and  defire  of  it,  as 
fomething  great  and  refpeitable.  The  truth 
of  this  remark,  appears  by  the  inftance  given 
us  by  Plutarch,  of  one  Thorae,  a  great  friend 
of  Lyfander's,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephori,  upon  proof  that  a  quantity  of  filver 
had  been  a6tually  found  in  his  poffeiiion. 

From  that  time  Sparta  became  venal,  and 
grew  extremely  fond  of  fubfidies  from  fo- 
reign powers.  Agefilaus,  who  fucceeded 
Agis,  and  was  one  of  the  greateft  of  their 
Kings,  behav'd  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
more  like  a  captain  of  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
than  a  King  of  Sparta.  He  receiv'd  a  large 
fubfidy  from  Tachos,  at  that  time  King  of 
Egypt,  and  enter'd  into  his  fervice  with  a 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  rais'd  for  that 
purpofe.  But  when  Nedtanabis,  who  had  re- 
belled againft  his  uncle  Tachos,  ofFer'd  him 
more  advantageous  terms,  he  quitted  the 
unfortunate  Monarch  and  went  over  to  his 
rebellious  nephew  ',  pleading  the  intercfl  of 
his  country  in  excufe  for  fo  treacherous  and 
infamous  an  aiSlion.     So  great  a  change   had 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Agcfi.  p.  617.  lit.  C. 
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the  introduction  of  money  already  made  in 
the  manners  of  the  leading  Spartans ! 

Plutarch  dates  the  firft  origin  of  corrup- 
tion, that  difeafe  of  the  body  politick,   and 
confequently  the  decline  of  Sparta,  from  that 
memorable  period,  when  the  Spartans  having 
fubverted  the  domination  of  Athens,  glutted 
themfelves  (as  he  terms  it)    with   gold  and 
filver  '.     For  when  once  the  love  of  money 
had  crept  into  their  city,  and  avarice  and  the 
mod  fordid  meannefs  grew  up  with  the  pof- 
feffion,  as  luxury,  effeminacy,  and   difiipa- 
tion    did    with    the   enjoyment    of  wealth, 
Sparta  was  depriv'd  of  many  of  her  ancient 
glories  and  advantages,  and  funk  greatly  both 
in   power  and  reputation  till    the  reign   of 
Agis  and  Leonidas. ""     But  as  the  original  aU 
lotments    of  land  were  yet  preferv'd   {  the 
number  of  which  Lycurgus  had  fix'd   and 
decreed  to  be  kept  up  by  a  particular  law) 
and  were  tranfmitted  down  from  father  to 
fon  by  hereditary  fucceffion,  the  fame   con- 
flitutional  order  and  equality  flill    remain- 
ing, rais'd.  up  the  ftate  again  however,  from 
other  political  lapfes. 

Under  the  reign  of  thofe  two  Kings  hap- 
pen'd  the  mortal  blow,  which  fubverted  the 
very  foundation  of  their  conflitution.      Epi- 


'  In  Vit.  Agid.  p.  796.  lit.  C. 
''  Ibid.  p.   797.  ]it.  C. 
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tadeus,  one  of  the  Ephori,  upon  a  quarrel 
with  his  Ton,  carried  his  refentment  (o  far 
as  to  procure  a  law  which  permitted  every  one 
to  alienate  their  hereditary  lands,  either  by 
gift  or  fale  during  their  life  time,  or  by  will 
at  their  deceafe.  This  law  produc'd  a  fatal 
alteration  in  the  landed  property.  '  For  as 
Leonidas,  one  of  their  Kings,  who  had  liv'd 
a  Ions:  time  at  the  court  of  '  Seleucus,  and 
married  a  lady  of  that  country,  had  intro- 
duc'd  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  eaft  at 
his  return  to  Sparta,  the  old  inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus,  which  had  fallen  intodifufe,  were 
by  his  example  foon  treated  with  contempt. 
Hence  the  neceflity  of  the  luxurious,  and 
the  extortion  of  the  avaricious,  threw  the 
whole  property  into  fo  few  hands,  ^  that 
out  of  feven  hundred,  the  number  to  which 
the  antient  Spartan  families  were  then  re- 
duc'd,  about  one  hundred  only  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  refpedive  hereditary  lands  al- 
lotted by  Lycurgus.  The  reft,  as  Plutarch 
obferves,  lived  an  idle  life  in  the  city,  an 
indigent  abject  herd, alike  dcftitute  of  fortune 
and  employment,  In  their  wars  abroad,  In- 
dolent difpirited  daflards  :  at  home  ever  ripe 
for  fcdition  and  infurredions,  and  greedily 
catching  at  every  opportunity  of  embroiling 

'  In  Vic  Agitl.  p.  797.  lit.  A. 
»  Ibid.  lit.  E. 
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affairs  in  hopes  of  fuch  a  change  as  might 
enable  them  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  Evils, 
which  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  indi- 
gence are  ever  produdive  of  in  free  coun- 
tries. 

Young  AgiSj  the  third  of  that  name,  and 
the  moll  virtuous  and  accomplifh'd  King 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta  lince 
the  reign  of  the  great  Agefilaus,  undertook 
the  reform  of  the  flate,  and  attempted  to 
re-eftabliHi  the  old  Lycurgic  conflitution,  as 
the  only  means  of  extricating  his  country 
out  of  her  diftreffes,  and  raifmg  her  to  her 
former  dignity  and  luftre.  An  enterprize  at- 
tended not  only  with  the  greatefi:  difficulties, 
but  as  the  times  were  fo  corrupt,  with  the 
Sjreatefl  danger.'  He  began  with  trying  the 
efficacy  of  example,  and  though  he  had  been 
bred  in  all  the  pleafures  and  delicacy  which 
affluence  could  procure,  or  the  fondnefs  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  the 
wealthieft  people  in  Sparta,  could  indulge 
him  in,  yet  he  at  once  chang'd  his  way  of 
life  as  well  as  his  drefs,  and  conform'd  to 
the  flri^teft  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  every 
particular.  This  "■  generous  vidory  over  his 
paffions,  the  mod  difficult  and  moft  glori- 
ous of  all  others,  had  fo  great  an    effect  a- 


'  Vita  Agid.   p.  797.   lit.  B. 
*  Ibid.  lit.  C. 
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mongft  the  younger  Spartans,  that  they  came 
into  his   meakires  with    more  alacrity  and 
zeal  than  he  could  poffibly  have  hop'd  for. — 
Encourag'd   by    this   fuccefs,  Agis  brought 
over  fome  of  the  principal  Spartans,  amongft 
whom  was  hi^  uncle  Agefilaus,  whofe  in- 
fluence he  made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  his  mo- 
ther, '  who  was  filter  to  Agefilaus,  to  join 
his  party.      For  her  wealth,  and  the  great 
number  of  her  friends,  dependents  and  debt- 
ors, made  her  extremely  powerful,  and  gave 
her  great  weight  in  all  publick  tranfadions. 
His  mother,  terrify 'd  at  firft  at  her  fen's 
rafhnefs,  condemned  the  whole  as  the  vifio- 
na-y  fchem.e  of  a  young  man,  who  was  at- 
tempting a   meafure  not  only  prejudicial  to 
the  {late,  but  quite  impradicable.  But  when 
the  reafoninps  of  Agefilaus  had  convinc'd  her, 
that    it  would   not  only   be  of  the   greateft 
utility  to  the  publick,  but,  might  be  efteded 
with    great  eafe   and    fafcty,  and  the  King 
himfelf  intreated  her  to  contribute  her  weahh 
and  interefl  to  promote  an  enterprize  which 
would   redound  To   much  to  his  glory  and 
reputation  ;  ^  Hie  and   the   red    of   her  fe- 
male 

'  Ibid.  p.  798.  lit.  B. 

^  Something  feems  plainly  to  be  wanting  in  this  paf- 
fage,  which  is  itrangcly  oblcurc  and  intricate.  It  is  e- 
vident  that  Agis  employ'd  his  uncle  Agefilaus  to  per- 
fuade his  mother,  who  was  Agclilauy's  fjfter.  t/iu  f^ri- 
v'ipot,  uTBi^eiv,  d$£X(py]v  oixyocv  t»  \\yY)(7iKxii.      The    king 
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male  friends  at  laft  chang'd  their  fentiments, 
Fir'd  then  with  the  fame  glorious  emulation, 
and  Simulated  to  virtue,  as  it  were  by  fome 
divine   impulfe,  they   not    only   voluntarily 
fpurr'd  on  Agis,  but  fummon'd  and  encou- 
rag'd  all  their  friends,  and  incited  the  other 
ladies  to   engage  in  fo   generous  an  enter- 
prize/  For  they  were  confcious  (as  Plutarch 
obferves)  of  the  great  afcendency  which  the 
Spartan  women  had  always  over  their  huf- 
bands,  who  gave  their  wives  a  much  greater 
ihare  in  the    publick    adminiftration,    than 
their  wives  allow'd  them  in  the  management 

himfelf  intreats  his  mother  to  affift  him  auroq  Si  o(3a(ri- 
Asu?  loiiTQ  rriq  fjt.riTcog,  &c.     And  after  he  has  enumer- 
ated the  advantages  which  would  refult  from  his  fcheme, 
Plutarch  abruptly  adds  Ito   jajTiVftrov  raij  yu'Jy.uig   at 
yvvaiiis;,  &c.    in  the  plural  number,  though  he  had  juft 
before  mention'd  Agis's  mother  only,  as  the  woman  ap- 
ply'd  to  on  this  occafion.     It  is   evident  ^herefore  that 
his  grandmother  and  all  their  female  friends  and    rela- 
tions muft  have  been  prefent  at  that  time,  though  not 
mention'd,  and  that  they  were  the  only  Spartan  ladies 
who  came   heartily  into  his   fcheme.     For  when    Agis 
afterwards  offers  his  whole  fortune  to  the   publick,  he 
afTurcs    the  people  that  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
rag  p.»)Tf^af,  and  his  friends   and  relations,  who  were 
the  richefl  families  in  Sparta,  were  ready  to  do  the  fame. 
As  Agis  certainly  includes  the  wives  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  and  mentions  no  other  women,  I  have  t^ken 
that  fpcech   for  my  guide  in  giving  the  fenfe  of   this 
whole  palTage,  in  which  1  could  get  no  afTiftance  from 
any  of  the  commentators. 

•  In  Vit.  Agid.  p.    798.  lit.  D. 
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of  their  domeftick  affairs.      A  circiimftance 
which  at  that  time   had  drawn  ahnoft  all 
the  wealth  of  Sparta  into  the  hands  of  the 
women,  and  prov'd  a  terrible,  and  almoft  un- 
furmountable  obftacle  to  Agis.     For  the  La- 
dies   had    violently    oppos'd    a    fcheme   of 
reformation,  whicii  not  only  tended  to   de- 
prive them  of  thofe  pleafures  and  trifling  or- 
naments   which,  from    their  ignorance    of 
what  was  truly  good  and  laudable,  they  ab- 
fnrdly  look'd  upon  as  their  fupreme   happi^ 
nefs,  but  to  rob  them  of  that  refped  and 
authority  which  they  deriv'd  from  their  fu- 
perior  wealth.      Such  of  them  therefore  as 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  thefe  advantages, 
apply'd  to   Leonidas,  and  intreated  him,  as 
he  was  the  more   refpeclable   man   for  his 
age  and  experience,  to  check  his  young  hot- 
headed   collegue,  and    quafli   whatever    at- 
tempts he  fiiould  make  to  carry  his  defigns 
into  execution.     The  older    Spartans  were 
no  lefs  averfe  to  a   reformation  of  that  na- 
ture.    For  as  they  were  deeply  immers'd  in 
corruption,  they  trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  Lycurgus,  as   much  as   runaway   Haves, 
when   retaken,  do    at    the    fight  of    their 
mailer. 

Leonidas  was  extremely  ready  to  fide  with 
and  aflift  the  rich,  but  durft  not  openly  op- 
pofe  Agis  for  fear  of  the  people  j  who  were 
eager  for  fuch  a  revolution.     He  attempted 

there- 
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therefore  to  counterad:  all  his  attempts  un- 
derhand, and  infmuated  to  the  magillrates, 
that  Agis  aim'd  at  fetting  up  a  tyranny,  by, 
bribing  the  poor  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich  ;  and  propos'd  the  partition  of  lands  and 
the  abolition  of  debts  as  the  means  of  pur- 
chafing  guards  for  himfelf  only,  not  citi- 
zens, as  he  pretended,  for  Sparta. 

Agis  however  purfu'd  his  defign,  and  hav- 
ing procur'd  his  friend  Lyfander  to  be  elect- 
ed one  of  the  Ephori,  immediately  laid  his 
fcheme  before  the  fenate.  The  chief  heads 
of  his  plan  were:  "  that  all  debts  (hould  be 
*'  totally  remitted  ;  that  the  whole  land 
"  fhould  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
"  lots ;  and  that  the  antient  difcipline  and 
"  cufloms  of  Lycurgus  fhould  be  reviv'd." 
Warm  debates  v/ere  occafion'd  in  the  fenate 
by  this  propofal,  v/hich  at  laft  was  '  rejecfl- 
ed  by  a  majority  of  one  only.  ^  Lyfander 
in  the  mean  time  convoked  an  afiembly  of 
the  people,  where  after  he  had  harangued, 
Mandroclidas  and  Agefilaus  bcfeech'd  them 
not  to  fuffer  the  majefty  of  Sparta  to  be  any 
longer  trampled  upon  for  the  fake  of  a  few 
luxurious  overgrown  citizens,  who  impos'd 
upon  them  at  pleafure.  They  reminded 
them  not  only  of  the  refponfes  of   ancient 

'  Vit.  Agid.   p,   800.  lit.  A. 
"■  Ibid,  p.   799.  lit.  A. 
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oracles,  which  enjoined  them  to  beware  of 
avarice,  as  the  peffc  of  Sparta,  but  alfo  of 
thofe  fo  lately  given  by  the  oracle  at  Pafiphae,* 
which,  as  they  affured  the  people,  command- 
ed the  Spartans  to  return  to  that  perfe6t 
equality  of  poffeffions,  which  was  fettled  by 
the  law  firft  inftituted  by  Lycurgus.  Agis 
fpoke  lafl  in  this  afiembly,  and  to  enforce 
the  whole  by  example,  told  them  in  a  very 
few  words,  "  That  he  offered  a  moll  ample 
"  contribution  towards  the  eftablifliment  of 
"  that  polity,  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
*'  the  author.  That  he  now  refii^ned  his 
whole  patrimony  into  the  common  flock, 
which  confifted  not  only  of  rich  arable 
and  pafture  land,  but  of  600  talents  be- 
"  fides  in  coined  money.  He  added,  that  his 
*^  mother,  grandmother,  friends  and  re- 
"  lations,  who  were  the  moft  wealthy  of 
"  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  ready  to 
"  do  the  fame." 

The  people,  flruck  with  the  magnanimity 
and  generofity  of  Agis,  received  his  offer 
with  the  loudefl  applaufe,  and  extolled  him, 
as  the  only  King  who  for  three  hundred 
years  paft  had  been  worthy  of  the  throne  of 
Sparta.     This  provoked  Leonidas  to  fly  out 

•  This  is  an  oracle  mentioned  by  Plutarch  about 
which  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  however  it  Teems  to 
have  given  its  refponfcs  in  dreams. 
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into  the  moft  open  and  violent  oppofitlori 
from  the  double  motive  of  avarice  and  envy^ 
For  he  was  fenfible,  that  if  this  fcheme  took 
place,  he  Ihould  not  only  be  compelled  to 
follow  their  example,  but  that  the  furrender 
of  his  eftate  would  then  come  from  hin;i 
with  fo  ill  a  grace,  that  the  honour  of  the 
whole  meafure  would  be  attributed  folely  to 
his  collegue.  Lyfander  finding  Leonidas  and 
his  party  loo  powerful  in  the  fenate,  deter- 
mined to  profecute  and  expel  him  for  the 
breach  of  a  very  old  law,  which  forbid  any 
of  the  oroyal  family  to  intermarry  with  fo- 
reigners, or  to  bring  up  any  children  which 
they  might  have  by  fuch  marriage,  and  in- 
fi idled  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any  one 
who  lliould  leave  Sparta  to  refide  in  foreign 
countries. 

After  Lyfander  had  taken  care  that  Leo- 
nidas {l:iould  be  informed  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  he  with  the  rell  of  the  Epho- 
ri,  who  were  of  his  party,  addrefied  them- 
felves  to  the  ceremony  of  obferving  a  ligii 
from  heaven  '.  A  piece  of  ftate  craft  moft 
probably  introduced  formerly  by  the  Ephori 

to 

*  The  reader  may  be  glad  perhaps  to  find  here  the 
ceremony  made  ufc  of  upon  this  occafion.  Vit.  Agid. 
p.  800.  lit.  B.  §\  iTuv  ivvix  Xx(idvTsg  oi  "Ecpopoi,  &c. 
Every  ninth  year  the  Ephori  taking  the  opportunity  of 
a  clear  ftill  night,  when  the  moon  did  not  appear,  fat 
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to  keep  the  Kings  in  awe,  and  perfedly 
well  adapted  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lyfander  affirming  that  they  had  fceii 
the  ufual  fign,  which  declared  that  Leonidas 
had  finned  agalnft  the  Gods,  fummoned  him 
to  his  trial,  and  produced  evidence  fufficient 
to  convid  him.  At  the  fame  time  he  fpirited 
up  Cleombrotus,  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leonidas,  and  was  of  the  royal  blood, 
to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  fuccefTion.  Leo- 
nidas terrified  at  thefe  daring  meafures  fled, 
and  took  fanduary  in  the  temple  of  Miner- 
va J  he  was  depofed  therefore  for  non-ap- 
pearance, and  his  crown  given  to  his  fon-in- 
law  Cleombrotus. 

But  as  foon  as  the  term  of  Lyfander's 
magiftracy  expired,  the  new  Ephori,  who 
were  eledled  by  the  prevailing  interefl  of  the 
oppofite  party,  immediately  undertook  the 
protedVion  of  Leonidas.  They  fummoned 
Lyfander  and  his  friends  to  anfwer  for  their 
decrees  for  cancelling  debts,  and  dividing 
the  lands,  as  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  irea- 
fonable  innovations  j  for  fo  they  termed  all 
attempts  to  reftore  the  ancient  conftitutioa 

filcntly  and  obferved  the  fky  with  great  attention,  and 
if  they  law  a  ftar  flioot,  they  judged  the  Kings  had  of- 
fended the  Gods,  and  removed  them  from  the  govern- 
ment, till  an  oracle  came  from  Ddphos  which  was  fa- 
vourable to  them. 


of 
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of  Lycurgus.  Alarmed  at  this,  Lyfander 
perfuaded  the  two  Kings  to  join  in  oppoiing 
the  Ephori;  who,  as  he  plainly  proved, 
affamed  an  authority  which  they  had  not  the 
Jeaft  right  to,  as  long  as  the  Kings  ad:ed 
together  in  concert.  The  Kings,  convinced 
by  his  reafons,  armed  a  great  number  of  the 
youth,  releafed  all  who  were  prifoners  for 
debt,  and  thus  attended  went  into  the  Fo- 
rtim,  where  they  depofed  the  Ephori,  and 
procured  their  own  friends  to  be  eled:ed  into 
th.it  office,  of  whom  Agelilaus  the  uncle  of 
Agis  was  one.  By  the  care  and  humanity 
of  Agis,  no  blood  was  fpilt  on  this  memo- 
rable occafion.  He  even  protected  his  an- 
taeonift  Leonidas  ap-ainft  the  defio;ns  which 
Agefilaus  had  form-^d  upon  his  life,  and  feat 
him  under  a  fafe  convoy  to  Tegea. 

After  this  bold  ftroke  all  oppofition  funk 
before  them,  and  every  thing  fucceeded  to 
their  willies  5  when  the  lingle  avarice  of 
x^gefilaus,  that  moft  baneful  pefl:,  as  Plu- 
tarch terms  it,  which  had  fubverted  a  con- 
fiitution  the  moft  excellent,  and  the  moft 
worthy  of  Sparta  that  had  ever  yet  been 
cftablilhed,  overfet'  the  whole  enterprile. 
By  the  charader  which  Plutarch  gives  of 
Agefilaus  ',  he  appears  to  have  been  artful 
and  eloquent,  but  at   the  fame  time  eftemi- 

'  Plut.  Vit.  Agid.  p.  798.  lit.  A. 
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nate,  corrupt  in  his  manners,  avaritious,  and 
fo  bad  a  man,  that  he  engaged  in  this  pro- 
iedcd  revolution  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  extricating  himfelf  from  an  im- 
menfe  load  of  debt,  which  he  had  mofl 
probably  contracfted  to  fupport  his  luxury. 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  two  Kings,  who 
were  both  young  men,  agreed  to  proceed 
upon  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  lands,  Agefilaus  artfully  perfuaded 
them  not  to  attempt  both  at  once,  for  fear 
of  exciting  feme  terrible  commotion  in  the 
city.  He  afiured  them  farther  that  if  the 
rich  fhould  once  be  reconciled  to  the  law  for 
cancelling  the  debts,  the  law  for  dividing 
the  lands  would  go  down  with  them  quietly 
and  without  the  lead  obflrudlion.  The 
Kings  aflented  to  his  opinion,  and  Lyfander 
himfelf  was  brought  over  to  it,  deceived 
by  the  fame  fpecious,  though  pernicious 
reafoning  :  calling  in  therefore  all  the  bills, 
bonds  and  pecuniary  obligations,  they  piled 
them  up,  and  burnt  them  all  publickly  in  the 
Forum,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
monicd  men,  and  the  ufurers.  But  Agefi- 
laus in  the  joy  of  his  heart  could  not  '  re- 
frain from  joking  upon  the  occalion,  and  told 
tliem  with  a  fneer ;  that  whatever  they 
might  think  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  bright - 

»  Ibid.  p.  8c I.  Jit.  B. 
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eft  and  moft  chearful  flame,  and  the  purefi: 
bonfire  he  had  ever  beheld  in  his  life-time, 
Agefilaus  had  now  carried  his  point,  and  his 
condudl  proves,  that  the  Spartans  had  learnt 
the  art  of  turning  publick  meafures  inta 
private  jobs,  as  well  as  their  politer  neigh- 
bours. For  though  the  people  called  loudly 
for  the  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  Kings 
gave  orders  for  it  to  be  done  immediately, 
Agefilaus  contrived  to  throw  new  obftacles 
in  the  way,  and  protraded  the  time  by  va- 
rious pretences,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  march 
with  the  Spartan  Auxiliaries  to  affift  their 
allies  the  Achasans.  For  he  was  in  polTeflion 
of  a  mod  fertile  and  extenfive  landed  eftate 
at  the  very  time  when  he  owed  more  than 
he  was  worth,  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  all 
his  incumbrances  at  once  by  the  firil  decree, 
and  never  intended  to  part  with  a  fingle  foot 
of  his  land,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intereft 
to  promote  the  execution  of  the  fecond. 

The  Spartan  troops  were  moftly  indigent 
young  men,  who  elate  with  their  freedom 
from  the  bonds  of  ufury,  and  big  with  the 
Jiopes  of  a  fliare  in  the  lands  at  their  return, 
followed  Agis  with  the  greateft  vigour  and 
alacrity,  and  behaved  fo  well  in  their  march, 
that  they  reminded  the  admiring  Greeks  of 
the  excellent  difcipline  and  decorum  for 
which  the  Spartans  were  formerly  fo  fa- 
mous under  the  moft  renowned  of  their 
X  ancient 
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nncient  leaders.  But  whilft  Agis  was  in  the 
field,  affairs  at  home  took  a  very  unhappy 
turn  in  his  disfavour.  The  tyrannical  beha- 
viour of  Agefilaus,  who  fleeced  the  people 
with  infupportable  exactions,  and  fluck  at 
no  meafure,  however  infamous  or  criminal, 
which  would  bring  in  money,  producied 
another  revolution  in  favour  of  Leonidas. 
For  the  people  enraged  at  being  tricked  out 
of  the  promifed  partition  of  the  lands,  which 
they  imputed  to  Agis  and  Cleombrotus,  and 
detefting  the  rapacioufnefs  of  Agefilaus, 
readily  joined  that  party  which  confpired  to 
reftore  Leonidas.  Agis  finding  affairs  in  this 
defperate  fituation  at  his  return,  gave  up  all 
for  loft,  and  took  fanduary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  as  Cleombrotus  had  done  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune. 

Though  Cleombrotus  was  the  chief  ob- 
je(ft  of  Leonidas's  refentment,  yet  he  fpared 
his  life  at  the  interceflion  of  his  daughter 
Chelonis,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  but 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile.  The  ge- 
nerous Chelonis  gave  a  fignal  inftance,  upon 
this  occafion,  of  that  heroic  virtue,  for 
v/hich  the  Spartan  ladies  were  once  fo  re- 
markably eminent.  When  her  father  was 
expelled  by  the  intrigues  of  Lylander,  (he 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  refufed  to  Ihare 
his  Crown  with  Cleombrotus.  In  this  ca- 
lamitous reveiTe  of  fortune,  (lie  was  deaf  to 
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all  intreaties,  and  rather  chofe  to  partake  of 
the  miferies  of  banidiment  with  her  huf- 
band,  than  all  the  pleafures  and  grand:;ur  of 
Sparta  with  her  father.  '  Plutarch  pays  the 
ladies  a  line  compliment,  upon  this  occa- 
iion,  when  he  fliys,  '*  That  unlefs  Cleom- 
"  brotus  ihould  have  been  wholly  corrupted 
"  by  falfe  ambition,  he  muft  have  deemed 
*'  himfelf  more  truly  happy  in  a  ftate  of 
"  brnifliment  with  fuch  a  wife,  than  he  could 
*'  have  been  upon  a  throne  without  her." 

But  though  Cleombrotus  efcaped  death, 
yet  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Agis  could  fli- 
tlsfy  the  vindidive  rage  of  the  > ungrateful 
Leonidas,  who,  in  the  former  revolution, 
owed  his  life  to  that  unfortunate  Prince's  ge- 
nerofity.  After  many  incffedual  attempts 
to  entice  Agis  from  his  afylum,  three  of 
his  intimate  friends  in  whom  he  moft  con- 
fided, who  ufcd  to  accompany  and  guard 
him  to  the  batlis  and  back  again  to  the  tem- 
ple, betrayed  him  to  his  enemies.  Ampha- 
res,  the  chief  of  thefe,  and  the  contriver  of 
the  plot,  was  one  of  the  new  Ephori  created 
after  the  depofition  of  Agcfilaus.  This 
wretch  had  lately  borrowed  a  quantity  of 
valuable  plate,  and  a  number  of  magnificent 
vellments  of  Agis's  mother  Agefiflrata,  and 
determined  to  make  them   his  own  by  the 

*  Vit.  Agid.p.  8^3.  lit.  A. 
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deflrudtion  of  Agis  and  his  family  ;  at  their 
return  therefore  in  their  ufual  friendly  man- 
ner from  the  baths,  he  firfl:  attacked  Agis 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  whilft  Demochares 
and  Arcecilaus  the  other  two  feized  and 
dragged  him  to  the  publick  prifon.  Agis 
fupported  all  thefe  indignities  with  the  ut- 
moil  magnanimity,  and  when  the  Ephori 
queftioned  him,  whether  Agefilaus  and  Ly- 
fander  did  not  conflrain  him  to  do  what  he 
had  done,  and  whether  he  did  not  repent  of 
the  fteps  he  had  taken;  he  undauntedly  took 
the  whole  upon  himfelf,  and  told  them  that 
he  gloried  in  his  fcheme,  which  was  the  re- 
fiilt  of  his  emulation  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  great  Lycurgus.  Stung  with  this  an- 
fwer,  the  Ephori  condemned  him  to  die  by 
their  own  authority,  and  ordered  the  officers 
to  carry  him  to  the  place  in  the  prifon  where 
the  malefacftors  were  (Irangled.  But  when 
the  officers  and  even  the  mercenary  foldiers 
o'i.  Leonidas  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  fo 
infamous  and  unprecedented  an  adtion  as 
laying  hands  upon  their  King,  Demochares 
threatning  and  abufing  them  greatly  for 
their  difobedience,  feized  Agis  with  his  own 
hands,  and  dragged  him  to  the  execution 
room,  where  he  was  ordered  to  be  difpatch- 
ed  immediately.  Agis  fubmitted  to  his  fate 
with  equal  intrepidity  and  refignation,  re- 
proving one  of  the  executioners  who  deplor- 
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ed  his  calamities,  and  declaring  himfelf  in- 
finitely happier  than  his  murderers.  The 
unfeeling  and  treacherous  Amphares  attend- 
ed the  execution,  and  as  foon  as  Agis  was 
dead,  he  admitted  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother into  the  prifon,  who  came  to  inter- 
ceed  that  Agis  might  be  allowed  to  make 
his  defence  before  the  people.  The  wretch 
aflured  the  mother,  with  an  infulting  fneer, 
that  her  fon  fliould  fuffer  no  heavier  puniih- 
ment  than  he  had  done  already,  and  imme- 
diately order'd  her  mother  Archidania,  who 
was  extremely  old,  to  execution.  As  foon 
as  flie  was  dead,  he  bid  A2:efifi:rata  enter  the 
room,  where,  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  bodies, 
fhe  could  not  refrain  from  kifling  her  fon, 
and  crying  out,  that  his  too  great  lenity  and 
good  nature  had  been  their  ruin.  The  fa- 
vage  Amphares  laying  hold  of  thofe  words 
told  her,  that  as  fhe  approved  of  her  fon's 
adions  fiie  fliould  (hare  his  fate.  Agefifirata 
met  death  with  the  refolution  of  an  old 
Spartan  Heroine,  praying  only  that  this 
whole  affair  might  not  prove  prejudicial  to 
her  country. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  Agis  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  public  virtue,  by  the  perfidy  of 
his  mercenary  friends,  and  the  violence  of  a 
corrupt  and  moft  profligate  faction.  I  have 
given  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  cataf- 
trophe  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  as  tranf- 
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mitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  becaufe  it  furnifhes 
convincing  proofs,  how  greatly  the  -in- 
trodudion  of  wealth  had  corrupted  and  de- 
bafedthe  once  upright  and  generous  fpiritof 
the  Spartans. 

Archidamas,  the  brother  of  Agis,  eluded 
the  fearch  made  for  him  by  Leonidas,  and 
cfcaped  the  mafTacre  by  flying  from  Sparta. 
But   Leonidas  compelled  his  wife   Agiatis, 
who  was  a  young  lady  of  the  greateft  beau- 
ty in  all  Greece,  and  fole  heirefs  to  a  vafl 
eilate,  to  marry  his   own    fon   Cleomenes, 
though  Agiatis  had  but  juft  laid  in  of  a  fon, 
and  the  match  was  entirely  contrary  to  her 
inclinations.     This  event  however  produced 
a  very  different  effedt  from  what  Leonidas 
intended,  and  after   his   death  proved   the 
ruin  of  his  party,  and  revenged   the  mur- 
der of  Agis '.   For  Cleomenes,  who  was  very 
young,  and  extremely  fond  of  his  wife,  would 
xlied  fympathizing   tears  whenever  (lie   re- 
lated the  melancholy  fate  of  Agis,  and  occa- 
fionally  defire  her  to  explain  his  intentions, 
and  the  nature  of  his  fcheme,  to  which  he 
would    liften    with    the  greatefl:  attention. 
From  that  time  he  determined  to  follow  fo 
glorious  an  example,  but  kept  the  refolution 
fecret  in  his  own   brcaft  till   the  means  and 
opportunity  fhould  offer.     He   was  fcnfible 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  p.  805.  lit.  B. 
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that  an  attempt  of  that  nature  would  be  ut- 
terly impradicable  whilft  his  father  lived  ; 
who,  like   the  reft   of  the  leading  citizens, 
had  wholly  given  himfclf  up  to  a  life  of  eafe 
and  luxury.     Warned  loo  by  the  fate  of  A- 
gis,  he  knew  how  extremely   dangerous  it 
was  even  once  to  mention  the  old  frugality 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  depended 
upon  the  obfervance  of  the  difcipline  and  in- 
llitutions  of  Lycurgus.     But  as  foon  as  ever 
he  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  found  himfelf  the  fole  reign- 
ing King  of  Sparta  without  a  collegue,  he 
immediately    applied    his    whole  care  and 
fludy  to  accomplifli  that  great  change  which 
he  had  before  projedtcd.     For  he  obferved 
the  manners  of  the  Spartans  in  general  were 
grown  extremely  corrupt  and  dilTolute,  the 
rich  facrificing   the  publick  intereft  to  their 
own  private   avarice  and  luxury ;  the  poor 
from  their  extreme  indigence   averfe  to  the 
toils  of  war,  carclefs   and  neglieent  of  edu- 
cation  and  difcipline  ;  whilft  the  Ephori  had 
engrofled  the  whole   royal  power,  and   left 
him  in  reality   nothing  but  the  empty  title. 
Circumftances   grcadv  mortifying  to  an  af- 
piring  young  Monarch,  who  panted  eagerly 
after  glory,  and    impatiently   wiflied  to  re- 
trieve the  loft  reputation    of    his  country- 
men. 

He 
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He  began  by  founding  his  mod:  intimate 
friend,  one  Xenares,  at  a  diftance  only,  en- 
quiring   what  fort   of  man    Agis  was,  and 
which  way,  and  by  whofe  advice   he  was 
drawn  into  thofe  unfortunate  meafures.    Xe- 
nares,  who  attributed  all  his  queftions  to  the 
curiofity   natural  to  a  young  man,  very  rea- 
dily told  him  the  whole  ftory,  and  explained 
ingenuoufly  every  particular  of  the  affair  as 
it  really  happened.     But  when  he  remarked 
that  Cleomenes  often  returned  to  the  charge 
and  every  time  with  greater  eagerncfs ;  more 
and  more  admiring  and  applauding  thefcheme 
and  character  of  Agis,  he  immediately   faw 
through  his  defign.     After  reproving  him 
therefore  feverely  for  talking  and  behaving 
thus  like  a  madman,  Xenares  broke  off  all 
friend(hip  and  intercourfe  with  him,  though 
he  had  too  much  honour  to  betray  his  friend's 
fecret.     Cleomenes  not  in  the  leaft  difcou- 
raged  at  this   repulfe,  but  concluding   that 
he  fliould  meet  with  the  fame  reception  from 
the  reft  of  the   wealthy  and  powerful  citi- 
zens, determined  to  truft  none  of  them,  but 
to  take   upon  himfelf  the    whole  care  and 
management  of  his  fchemc.  '    However,  as 
he   was   fen (ible  that  the    execution    of  it 
would   be  much    more   feafible,    when  his 
country  was  involved  in  war  than  in  a  flatc 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  p.  8-9.  lit.  A. 
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of  profound  peace,  he  waited  for  a  proper 
opportunity  j  which  the  Achaeans  quickly 
furnifhed  him  with.  For  Aratus,  the  great 
projector  of  the  famous  Achaean  league,  into 
which  he  had  already  brought  many  of  the 
Grecian  flates,  holding  Cleomenes  extremely 
cheap,  as  a  raw  unexperienced  boy,  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  trying  how 
the  Spartans  flood  affedted  towards  that 
Union.  Without  the  leaft  previous  notice 
therefore,  he  fuddenly  invaded  fuch  of  the 
Arcadians  as  were  in  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  committed  great  devaftations  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Achaia. 

The  Ephori,  alarmed  at  this  unexpeded 
attack,  fent  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  the 
Spartan  forces  to  oppofe  the  invafion.  The 
young  Hero  behaved  well,  and  frequently 
bafHed  that  old  experienced  commander. 
But  his  countrymen  growing  weary  of  the 
war,  and  rcfuling  to  concur  in  the  mea- 
fures  he  propofed  for  carrying  it  on,  he  re- 
called Archidamus  the  brother  of  Agis  from 
banifliment,  who  had  a  flridl  hereditary 
right  to  the  other  moiety  of  the  kingdom. 
Imagining  that  when  the  throne  was  pro- 
perly filled  according  to  law,  and  the  regal 
power  preferved  entire  by  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kings,  it  would  reftore  the  balance  of 
government  and  weaken    the  authority  ol: 

the 
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the  Ephorj.  But  the  fa(5lIon  which  had 
murdered  Agis,  juftly  dreading  the  refent- 
ment  of  Archidamus  for  fo  atrocious  a 
crime,  took  care  privately  to  alTaffinate  hitn 
upon  his  return. 

Cleomenes  now  more  than  ever  intent  up- 
on bringing  his  great  projed:  to  bear,  bribed 
the  Ephori   with  large  fums  to  intruft  him 
with  the   management  of  the   war'.      His 
mother  Crateficlea   not  only  fupplied   him 
with  money  upon  this  occafion,  but  married 
one  Megiftonus,  a  man  of  the  greateil:  weight 
nnd  authority  in  the  city,  purpofely  to  bring 
him  over  to  her  fon's  intereft.     Cleomenes 
taking  the  field,  totally  defeated  the  army  of 
Aratus,  and  killed  Lydiadas  the  Megalopoli- 
tan  General.     This  victory,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  condudt  of  Cleomenes, 
not  only  raifed  the  courage  of  his  foldiers, 
but   gave  them  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  recalled 
by  his  enemies,  jealous  moil  probably  of  his 
growing  interell:  with  the  army\     For  Plu- 
tarch, who  is  not  very  methodical  in  his  re- 
lations,   informs    us,  that   after   this  affair, 
Cleomenes  convinced  his  father-in-law,  Me- 
giftonus, of  the  necefiity  of  taking  off  the 
Ephori,  and  reducing  the  citizens  to  their 
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ancient  equality  according  to  the  inflitutlons 
of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  means  of  reftor- 
ing  Sparta  to  her  former  fovereignty  over 
Greece.  This  fcheme  therefore  muft  have 
been  privately  fettled  at  Sparta.  For  we  are 
next  told,  that  Cleomenes  again  took  the  field, 
carrying  with  him  fuch  of  the  citizens  as 
he  fufpeded  were  moft  likely  to  oppofe 
him.  He  took  fome  cities  from  the  A- 
chccans  that  campaign,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  fome  important  places,  but  har- 
raffed  his  troops  fo  much  with  many  marches 
and  countermarches,  that  mofl:  of  the  Spar- 
tans remained  behind  in  Arcadia  at  their 
own  requeft,  whilft  he  marched  back  to 
Sparta  with  his  mercenary  forces  and  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  he  could  moll:  confide  in. 
lie  timed  his  march  fo  well  that  he  entered 
Sparta  whilfl:  the  Ephori  were  at  fupper, 
and  difpatched  Euryclidas  before  with  three 
or  four  of  his  mofl  trufiy  friends  and  a  few 
foldiers  to  perform  the  execution.  For  Cleo- 
menes well  knew  that  Agis  owed  his  ruin 
to  his  too  cautious  timidity,  and  his  too  great 
lenity  and  moderation.  Whilft  Euryclidas 
therefore  amufed  the  Ephori  with  a  pretend- 
ed meflage  from  Cleomenes,  the  reft  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  killed  four 
upon  the  fpot  with  above  ten  pcrfons  more 
who  came  to  their  affiflance.  Agefilaus  the 
furvivor  of  tli^m  fell,  and  counterfeiting  him- 
felf 
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lelf  dead,  gain'd  an  opportunity  of  cfcaping. 
Next  morning  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  Cleo- 
menes  profcrib'd  and  banifh'd  fourfcore  of 
the  mod  dangerous  citizens^  and  remov'd  all 
the  chairs  of  the  Ephori  out  of  the  forum, 
except  one  which  he  referv'd  .  for  his  own 
feat  of  judicature.  He  then  convok'd  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  apolo- 
giz'd  for  his  late  adions.  '  He  (hew'd  them, 
in  a  very  artful  and  elaborate  fpeech,  "  the 
nature  and  juft  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
Ephori,  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  autho- 
rity they  had  ufurp'd  of  governing  the  ftate 
by  their  own  arbitrary  will,  and  of  depofing 
and  putting  their  Kings  to  death  without  al- 
lowing them  a  legal  hearing  in  their  own  de- 
fence. He  urg'd  the  example  of  Lycurgus 
himfeli,  who  came  arm'd  into  the  forum 
when  he  firft  proposed  his  laws,  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  root  out  thofe  pefts 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  had  been  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  luxury,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  vain  expence  which  runs  fuch 
numbers  in  debt,  ufury,  and  thofe  more  an- 
cient evils,  wealth  and  poverty,  without  vio- 
lence and  bloodflied.  That  he  lliould  have 
thought  himfelf  happy,  if  like  anablephy- 
fician  he  could  have  radically  cur'd  the  dif- 
eafcs  of  his  country  without  pain.     But  that 

'  Vlt.  Cleom.  p.  809.  lit.  A, 
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neceflity  had  compell'd  him  to  do  what  he 
had  ah'eady  done,  in  order  to  procure  an 
equal  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  debts,  as  well  as  to  enable  him 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  citizens  with  a 
feled:  number  of  the  braveft  foreigners,  that 
Sparta  might  be  no  longer  expos'd  to  the 
depredations  of  her  enemies  for  want  of 
hands  to  defend  her." 

To  convince  the  people  of  the  fincerity 
of  his  intentions,  he  firft  gave  up  his  whole 
fortune  to  the  publick  flock  ;  Megiftonus, 
his  father-in-law,  with  his  other  friends  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  citizens  follow'd  his  ex^ 
ample.  In  the  divifion  of  the  lands,  he  ge- 
neroufly  fet  apart  equal  portions  for  all  thofe 
citizens  he  had  banilh'd,  and  promis'd  to  re- 
call them  as  foon  as  the  publick  tranquillity 
was  reftor'd.  He  next  reviv'd  the  antient 
method  of  education,  the  gymnaftick  exer- 
cifes,  publick  meals,  and  all  other  inflitu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  lefl  the  people,  unac- 
cuftom'd  to  the  domination  of  a  fmgle  King, 
ihould  fufpecftthat  he  aim'd  at  eftablifhing  a 
tyranny,  he  aiTociated  his  brother  Euclidas 
with  him  in  the  kingdom.  By  training  up 
the  youth  in  the  old  military  difcioline,  and 
arming  them  in  a  new  and  better  manner, 
he  once  more  recovered  the  reputation  of  the 
Spartan  militia,  and  rais'd  his  country  to  io 
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great  a  height  of  power,  '  that  Greece  in  a 
very  fliort  time  faw  Sparta  giving  law  to  all 
Peloponnefus. 

The  Achasans,  humbled  by  repeated  de- 
feats, and  begging  peace  of  Cleomenes  upon 
his  own  terms,  the  generous  victor  defir'd 
only  to  be  appointed  general  of  their  famous 
league,  and  ofFer'd  upon  that  condition  to 
reftore  all  the  cities  and  prifoners  he  had 
taken.     The  Achaeans  gladly  confenting  to 
fuch   eafy  terms,    Cleomenes    releas'd  and 
fent  home  all  the  perfons  of  rank  amongfl 
his  prifoners,  but  was  oblig'd  by  ficknefs  to 
defer  the  day  appointed  for  the  convention, 
'till  his  return  from  Sparta.     *  This  unhap- 
py delay  was  fatal  to  Greece.     For  Aratus, 
who  had  enjoy'd  that  honour  33  years,  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  having  it  wrefled 
from  him  by  fo  young  a  Prince,  whofe  glory 
he  envied  as  much  at  the  fame  time  as  he 
dreaded  his  valour.     Finding  therefore  all 
other  methods  inefFed:ual,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  defperate  remedy  of  calling  in  the 
Macedonians  to  his  afliftance,  and  facrific'd 
the  liberty  of  his  own  country  as  well  as 
that  of  Greece  to  his  own  private  pique  and 
jealoufy.      Thus  the  moft  publick-fpirited 
aflertor  of  liberty,  and  the  moft  implacable 

»  Parallel,  inter  Agid.  etCleom.  ct  T.et  C.  Gracch; 
p.  844.  lit.  D. 

*  Vit.  Cleom.  p.  Sii.lit.  C, 
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enemy  to  all  tyrants  in  general,  brought 
back  thofe  very  people  into  the  heart  of 
Greece,  whom  he  had  driven  out  formerly 
purely  from  his  hatred  to  tyranny,  and  ful- 
ly'd  a  glorious  life  with  a  blot  never  to  be 
cras'd,  from  the  deteilable  motives  of  envy 
and  revenge.  A  melancholy  proof,  as  Plu- 
tarch moralizes  upon  the  occafion,  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  with  an 
affembiage  of  the  mod  excellent  qualities  is 
unable  to  exhibit  the  model  of  a  virtue  com- 
pleatly  perfe6l.  A  circumflance  which  ought 
to  excite  our  compaffion  towards  thofe  ble- 
miflies  and  inconfiflencies,  which  we  un- 
avoidably meet  with  in  the  moft  exalted 
characters. 

Cleomenes  fupported  this  unequal  war 
againd  the  Achsans  and  the  whole  power  of 
Macedon  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  by 
his  fjccefs  gave  many  convincing  proofs  of 
his  abilities ;  but  venturing:  a  dcciiive  battle  at 
Sallafia,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  fupe- 
rior  number  of  his  enemies,  and  the  treach- 
ery of  Damotcles,  an  officer  in  whom  he 
greatly  coniided,  who  was  brib'd  to  betray 
him  by  Antigonus.  Out  of  fix  thoufand 
Spartans,  two  hundred  only  efcap'd,  the  refl 
with  their  kins:  Euclidas  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Clcomcncs  rctir 'd  to 
Sparta,  and  from  thence  pafs'd  over  to  Ptole- 
my Eucrgetes  king  of  Egyp^  with  vy'hom  lie 
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was  then  in  alliance,  to  claim  the  affiftance 
he  had  formerly  promis'd.     But    the  death 
of  that  Monarch,  which  follovv'd  foon  after, 
depriv'd  him  of  all  hopes  of  fuccour  from 
that  quarter.     The  Spartan  manners  were  as 
odious  to  hisfucceflbr  Ptolemy  Philopater,  a 
weak  and  diiiblute  prince,  as  the  Spartan  vir- 
tue was  terrible  to  his  debauch'd  effeminate 
courtiers.     Whenever  Cleomenes  appeared  at 
court,  the  general  whifper  ran,  that  he  came 
as  a  lion   in   the   midft  of  flieep ;  a  light  in 
which  a  brave  man  muft  neceffarily  appear  to 
a  herd  of  fuch  fervile  daftards.     Confin'd  at 
laft   by  the   jealoufy  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 
kept  in  a  perpetual  alarm  by  the  iniinuations 
of  his  iniquitous  minifter  Sofybius,  he  with 
about  twelve  more  of  his   generous   Spartan 
friends  broke  out  of  prifon  determin'd  upon 
death  or  liberty.     In  their  progrefs  through 
the  ftreets,  they   firft  Hew  one   Ptolemy,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Kings,  who  had  been 
their  fecret  enemy,  and  meeting  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  who  came  at  the  firft  noife  of 
the  tumult,  they  routed  his  guards  and  atten- 
dants, draffp'd  him  out  of  his  chariot  and 
kill'd  him.     After  this  they  rang'd   uncon-' 
troul'd  through  the  whole  city   or"  Alexan- 
dria, the  inhabitants  flying  every  where  be- 
fore them,  and  not  a   man  daring  either  to 
affiil:  or  oppofe  them.     Such   terror  could 
thirteen  brave  men  only  (Irike  into  one  of  the 

F  moil 
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mcfl  populous  cities  in  the  univerfe,  wberfe 
the  citizens  were  bred  up  in  luxury,  and 
flransers  to  the  ufe  of  arms!  Cleomenesde- 
fpairing  of  affiflance  from  the  citizens,  v;hom 
he  had  in  vain  fummon'd  to  afiert  their  li- 
berty, declar'd  fuch  abjed:  cowards  fit  only 
to  be  govern'd  by  women.  Scorning  there- 
fore to  fall  by  the  hands  of  th.e  defpicable 
Egyptians,  he  with  the  reft  of  the  Spartans 
fell  defperately  by  their  own  fwords,  accord- 
ing to  the  heroifm  of  thofe  ages   '. 

The  liberty  and  happinels  of  Sparta  ex- 
pir'd  with  Cleomenes  ".  For  the  remains  of 
the  Spartan  hiftory  furnifh  us  with  very  little 
after  his  death,  befides  the  calamities  and 
miferies  of  that  unhappy  ftate,  arifing  from 
their  inteftine  divilions.  Pydachanidas,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  factions,  which  at  that 
time  rent  that  miferable  republick,  ufurp'd 
the  throne,  and  eflablifh'd  an  abfolute  tytan- 
ny.  One  Nabis,  a  tyrant,  compar'd  to 
whom  even  Nero  himfelf  may  be  term'd 
merciful,  fucceeded  at  the  death  of  Macha- 
nidas,  who  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  Philopasmen.  The  /Etolians  ireacher- 
oully  mui'der'd  Nabis^  and«  endeavour'd  to 
feize  the  dominion  of  Sparta-,  but  they  were 
prevented   by  Philopcemen,    v.'ho   partly  by 


Pint.  Vit. Clcom.  p.  Szz.lit.E. 
Pol)'b.  lib.  4.  p.  4-7 'y. 
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force,  partly  by  perfuafion,  brought  the  Spar- 
tans into  the  Achsean  league,-  and  afterwards 
totally  abolidi'd  the  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus  '.  A  moft  inhurrian  and  mod  iniquit- 
ous adionj  as  Plutarch  terms  ir,  which  muft 
brand  the  chara6:er  of  that  Hero  with  eternal 
infamv.  As  if  he  was  fcnfible  that  as  lon<^  as 
the  difclpline  of  Lycurgus  fubiifted,  the 
minds  of  the  Spartan  youth  could  never  be 
thoroughly  tam'd,  or  effedually  broke  in  to 
the  yoke  of  foreign  government.  Wearied 
cut  at  lafi:  by  repeated  opprelTions,  the  Spar- 
tans apply'd  to  the  Romans  for  redrefs  of  all 
their  grievances,  and  their  complaints  pro- 
duc'd  that  war,  which  ended  in  the  difTolu- 
tion  of  the  Achsan  league,  and  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  domination. 

I  have  enter'd  into  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  Spartan  conflitution,  as  fettled  by  Lycur- 
gus, than  I  at  firfl:  propos'd  ;  becaufe  the 
maxims  of  that  celebrated  lawgiver  are  \o 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  which  our  mo- 
dern politicians  lay  down  as  the  bafis  of  the 
ftrength  and  power  of  a  nation. 

Lycurgus  found  his  country  in  the  moft 
terrible  of  all  fituations,  a  ftate  of  anarchy 
and  confufion.  The  rich,  infolent  and  op- 
prefTive-,  the  poor  groaning  under  a  load  of 
debt,  mudnous  from  defpair,  and  ready   to 

»  Plut.  Vlt.  Philopsctn.  p.  365.111.  E. 
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cut  the  throats  of  their  furious  opprelTors. 
"To  remedy  thefe  evils,  did  this  wife  politi- 
cian encourage  navigation,    flrike  out  new 
branches  of  conimerce,  and  make  the  mofi: 
of  thofe  excellent  harbours  and  other  natural 
advantages  which   the  maritime  fituation  of 
his  country  afforded  ?    Did  he  introduce  and 
promote  arts  and  fciences,  that  by  acquiring 
and  diffufing  new  wealth  amongft  his  coun- 
trymen, he  might  make  his  >.ation,  in  the 
language  of   our   political    writers,    fecure, 
powerful  and  happy  ?  Juft  the  reverfe.     Af- 
ter he  had  new  modeli'd  the  conftitution,  and 
fettled  the  jufl  balance  between   the   powers 
of  government,  he  abolidi'd   all   debts,  di- 
vided the  whole  land  amongft  his  country- 
men by  equal  lots,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dif- 
fentions  about  property  by  introducing  a  per- 
fed  equality.     He  extirpated  luxury  and  a 
luft  of  wealth,  which  he  look'd  upon  as  the 
pefts  of  every  free   country,  by   prohibiting 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filverj  and  barr'd  up  the 
entrance  againfl  their  return   by  interdidling 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  expelling  all 
arts,  but  what  were  immediately  necelfary 
to  their  fubliftance.     As  he  was  fenfible  that 
juft  and  virtuous  manners  are  the  befl:  fupport 
of  the  internal  peace  and  happinefs  of  every 
kingdom,    he    eftablilli'd  a  mod   excellent 
plan  of  education  for  training  up  his  country- 
men, from  their  very  infancy,  in  the  liridt- 

efl 
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eft  obfervance  of  their  religion  and  laws, 
and  the  habitual  pradice  of  thofe  virtues, 
which  can  alone  fecure  the  bleffings  of  li- 
berty and  perpetuate  their  duration.  To 
proted  his  country  from  external  invafions, 
he  form'd  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
without  diftindion,  into  one  well  arni'd, 
well  difciplin'd  national  militia,  whofe  lead- 
ing principle  was  the  love  of  their  country, 
and  who  efteem'd  death  in  its  defence,  the 
moft  exalted  height  of  glory  at  which  a  Spar- 
tan was  capable  of  attaining.  Nor  were  thefe 
elevated  fentiments  confin'd  folely  to  the 
men  -,  the  colder  breafts  of  the  women  caught 
fire  at  the  glorious  flame,  and  glow'd  even 
with  fuperior  ardour.  For  when  their  troops 
march'd  a2;ainft  an  enemv,  "^  '  to  hnnz 
back  their  (hields,  or  to  be  brought  home 
upon  them,  was  the  laft  command  which 
the  Spartan  mothers  gave  their  fons  at  part- 


ing." 


Such  was  the  method  which  Lycurgus 
took  to  fecure  the  independency  and  happi- 
nefs  of  his  country  j  and  the  event  flievv'd, 
that  his  inftitutions  were  founded  upon  max- 
ims of  the   trueft  and  jufteft  policy.     For  I 

'  To  bring  back  their  fhlelds  imply'J  viiSlory  ;  to  be 
brought  home  upon  them,  a  glorious  death  in  defence 
of  their  country  ;  becaufc  the  Spartans,  if  poiTiblc, 
brought  back,  and  buried  all  who  fell  in  battle  in  their 
native  countrj'. 

F  3  can- 
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cannot  help  obferving  upon  theoccafion,  that 
from  the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  wealth  by  Lyfander  in  the  reign  of 
the  firft  Agis,  a  fpace  of  five  hundred  years, 
we  meet  v/ith  no  mutiny  amongft  the  people 
upon  account  of  the  feverity  of  his  difci- 
pline,  but  on  the  contrary  the  moH:  religious 
reverence  for,  and  the  moft  willing  and 
chearful  obedience  to  the  laws  he  eftablidi- 
ed.  As  on  the  other  hand,  the  wifdom  of 
his  military  inPcilurions  is  evident  from  this 
confideration  ;  That  the  national  militia  alone 
of  Sparta,  afmall  iniignificant  chantry  as  to 
extent,  fituated  in  a  nook  only  of  the  Morea, 
not  only  gave  laws  to  Greece,  but  made  the 
Perfian  monarchs  tremble  at  their  very  name, 
though  abfolute  mafters  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  extenfive  empire  the  world  then  knew. 
I  obferve  farther,  that  the  introduction  of 
wealth  by  Lyfandcr,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Athens,  brought  back  all  thofe  vices  and  dif- 
fentions  which  the  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of 
money  had  formerly  banifli'd  j  and  that  all 
hiftorians  afTign  that  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Lycu'gus,  as  the  period  from  which 
the  decadence  of  Sparta  is  to  be  properly 
dated.  I  obferve  too,  with  Plutarch,  that 
though  the  manners  of  the  Spartans  were 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  introdudlion  of 
wealth,  yet  that  the  landed  intereft  (as  -I 
may  term  it)  which  fubfided  as  long  as  the 
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original  allotments  of  land  remain'd  unalien- 
able, ftiil  preferv'd  their  ftate  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  mmy  abufes  which  had  crept  into 
their  conilitution.  B-ut  that  as  foon  as  ever 
the  landed  eftates  became  alienable  by  law, 
the  money'd  interefh  prevail'd,  and  at  laft  to- 
tally Iwallow'd  up  the  landed,  which  the 
hiftorians  remark  as  the  death's-wound  of 
their  con  Ptitution.  Fcr  the  martial  virtue  of 
the  citizens  not  only  funk  with  the  lofs  of 
their  eftates,  but  their  number,  and  confe- 
quently  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate,  diminiQi'd 
in  the  fame  proportion.  '  Ariftode,  who 
wrote  about  lixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Lyfander,  in  his  examen  of  the  Spartan  Re- 
publick,  quite  condemns  that  law  which  per- 
rni::ted  the  alienation  of  their  lands.  For 
he  affirms,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  land 
which,  whiKl  equally  divided,  fupply'd  a  mi- 
litia of  fifteen  hundred  horfc,  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  heavy  arm'd  foot,  could  not  in  his  time 
fur  nidi  one  thoufand  j  ^  fo  that  the  flate 
was  utterly  ruin'd  for  want  of  men  to  defend 
it.  In  tlie  reign  of  Agls  the  3d,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Ariftode,  the 
number  of  the  old  Spartan  families  was 
dwindled  (as  I  rcmark'd  before)  tofcven  hun- 

*   Arirtot.  dc  Rebufpubl.  lib.  ?..  cap.  7.  fol,  122.  lit.  0. 
*  'FI  tto'Ajj   OiTToXno  Sioi  t^v  Q?\i'yciv'^p:j}Tni)iV.     Arit- 
tot.  ibid. 
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dred,  out  of  which  about  one  hundred  rich 
overgrown  families  had  engrofs'd  the  whole 
land  of  Sparta,  which  Lycurgus  had  for- 
merly divided  into  thirty-nine  lliares,  and 
affign'd  for  the  fupport  of  as  many  families. 
So  true  it  is,  that  a  landed  intered  diffus'd 
through  a  whole  people  is  not  only  the  real 
ftrength,  but  the  fureft  bulwark  of  the  li- 
berty and  independency  of  a  free  country. 
.  From  the  tragical  fate  of  the  3d  Agis  we 
learn,  that  when  ahufes  introduc'd  by  cor- 
ruption are  fufter'd  by  length  of  time  to  take 
root  in  the  conftitution,  they  will  be  termed 
by  thofe  whofe  interefl:  it  is  to  fupport  them, 
effential  parts  of  the  conftitution  itfelf  s  and 
all  attempts  to  remove  them  will  ever  be  cla- 
mour'd  againft  by  fuch  men,  as  attempts  to 
fubvert  it  :  As  the  example  of  Cleomenes 
will  teach  us,  that  the  publick  virtue  of  one 
great  man  may  not  only  fave  his  falling  coun- 
try from  ruin,  but  raife  her  to  her  former 
dignrty  and  luftre,  by  bringing  her  back  to 
thofe  principles  on  which  her  conftitution 
was  originally  founded.  Though  the  vio- 
lent remedies  made  ufe  of  by  Cleomenes  ne- 
ver ought  to  be  apply'd,  unlefs  the  difeafe  is 
grown  too  defperate  to  admit  of  a  cure  by 
milder  methods. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  in  its  proper 
place,  that  the  conllitution  eftablifh'd  by  Ly- 
curgus, 
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curgus,  which  feem'd  to  '  Polybius  to   be 
rather  of  divine  than  of  human  inftitution, 
and  was  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  moft  emi- 
nent philofophers  of  antiquity,  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  Britifh  conftitution  as  fettled  at  the 
revolution.     But  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjedl 
without  recommendino;  that  excellent  infti- 
tution  of  Lycurgus  which  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  whole  com- 
munity without   diftindiion.      An  example 
which  under  proper  regulations   would  be 
highly   worthy   of  our  imitation,  fince  no- 
thing could  give  a  more  effediual  check  to 
the  reigning  vices  and  follies  of  the    prefent 
age,  or  contribute  fo  much  to  a  reformation 
of  manners,  us  to   form  the   minds   of  the 
rifing  generation  by  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue.  Where  the  manners  of  a  people 
are  good,  very  few  laws   will  be  wanting ; 
but  when  their  manners  are  deprav'd,  all  the 
laws  in  the  world  will  be  infufficient  to  re- 
ftrain   the  exceiTes   of  the  human  paflions. 

For  as  Horace  juftly  obferves 

^lid  leges  Jine  7noribus 

Vana projicinnt.  Ode  24.  lib.  3. 

to/xi'^ai'.  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  683. 
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0/  A  T  H  E  N  S. 


t  u  ^H  E  Republick  of  Athens,  once  the 
1^  feat  of  learning  and  eloquence,  tlie 
fchool  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  center 
of  wit,  gaiety  and  politenefs,  exhibits  a 
ilronor  contraft  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  well  in 
her  form  of  government  as  in  the  genius  -and 
manners  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  Athens,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  Monarchy,  was  truly  Gemocratick, 
ana  fo  much  convuls'd  by  thoie  civil  cifTen- 
tions,  which  are  the  inevitable  confequences 
of  that  kind  of  government,  that  of  all  the 
Grecian  ftates,  the  Athenian  may  be  the  moil: 
flridly  termed  the  feat  of  fadlion.  I  obferve 
that  the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  Republick 
is  neither  very  clear  nor  interefting  'till  the 
time  of  Solon.  The  laws  of  Draco  (the  firfl 
legiilatorof  the  Athenians  who  gave  his  laws 
in  writing)  affix'd  death  as  the  common  pu~ 
nifliment  of  the  mofl  capital  crimes,  or  the 
mod  trivial  offences ;  a  circumHance  which 
implies  either  the  moft  cruel  aufterity  in  the 
temper  of  the  lawgiver,  or  fuch  an  abandon 'd 
profligacy  in  the  manners  of  the  people  as; 
laid  him  under  a  neceflity  of  applying  fuch 
violent  remedies.     As  the  hiflorians  have  not 

clearly 
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clearly  decided  which  of  thefe  was  the  cafe, 
I  (liall  only  remark^  that  the  humanity  of 
the  people,  fo  natural  to  the  human  fpecies, 
was  interefled  upon  the  occadon,  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  rigour  of  the  lawsobdruded  the  very 
means  of  their  being  carry'd  into  execution. 
A  plain  proof  that  a  multiplicity  of  rigorous 
penal  laws  are  not  only  incompatible  with  the 
liberty  of  a  free  {late,  but  even  repugnant  to 
human  nature.  For  the  natural  equity  of 
mankind  can  eafily  diilingoidi  between  the 
nature  and  degree  of  crimes  ;  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity  will  naturally  be  excit- 
ed when  the  punKhment  feems  to  be  too 
rigorous  in  proportion  to  the  demerits  of  the 
offender.  The  chief  reafon,  in  my  opinion, 
why  fo  mar.y  offenders  in  our  nation  efcapc 
with  in:ipunity  for  want  of  profecution,  is  be- 
caufe  our  law  makes  no  diftincftion  as  to  the 
punifhment  between  the  mod  trifling  rob- 
bery on  the  highway,  and  the  moft  atrocious 
of  all  crimes,  premeditated  murder. 

The  remedy  which  Draco  propos'd  by  his 
laws,  proving  worfe  than  the  dileafe,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  apply'd  to  Solon, 
as  the  only  perfon  equal  to  the  ditlicnlt  talk 
of  regulating  their  government.  The  fu- 
preme  power  of  the  Hate  was  at  thi'  uQ 
veiled  in  nine  magiftrates,  term'd  iv:  >  or 
governors,  ele(^-Led  annually  by  the  ;  >  ople 
out  of  the  body   of  the   nobility.     But  tna 

com- 
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community  in  general  was  fplit  into  three 
fl^6lions,  each  contending  for  fjch  a  form  of 
government  as  was  moft  agreeable  to  their 
different  interefts.  '  The  moft  fenfible 
amongft  the  Athenians,  dreading  the  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  divilions,  were  willing,  as 
Plutarch  informs  us,  to  inveft  Solon  with  ab- 
folute  power ;  but  our  dilinterefted  philofo- 
pher  was  a  ftranger  to  that  kind  of  ambi- 
tion, and  preferr'd  the  freedom  and  happinefs 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  fplendor  of  a 
Crown.  He  continued  the  Archons  in  their 
office  as  ufual,  but  limited  their  authority  by 
jnftituting  a  fenate  of  four  hundred  perfons 
eleded  by  the  people,  by  way  of  balot,  out 
of  the  four  tribes  into  which  the  communi- 
ty was  at  that  time  divided.  He  reviv'd  and 
improv'd  the  fenate  and  '  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, the  moil:  facred  and  moft  refpedable 
tribunal  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  all  which 
we  ever  read  of  in  hiftory.     The  integrity 

'  Vita  Solon,  p,  85.  lit.  D. 
'^  The  time  of  the  firft  infiitution  of  this  court  (fo  de- 
nominated from  "Ap£to;  Trxyo^.,  i.  e.  Hill  of  Mars,  an 
eminence  where  they  always  alTemblcd)  is  quite  uncertain ; 
nor  are  the  hiflorians  at  all  agreed  about  the  number  of 
the  members  of  which  it  was  compos'd.  However  this 
was  the  fuprenie  court,  which  had  cognizance  of  wil- 
ful murders,  and  all  matters  which  were  of  the  great- 
eft  conftquence  to  the  Republick.  Suidas.  They  had 
alfo  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  religion,  as  we  find 
by  the  inftancc  of  St.   Paul. 

and 
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and  equity  of  this  celebrated  court  was  To 
remarkable,  that  not  only  the  Greeks  but 
the  Romans  fometimes  fubmitted  fuch  caufes 
to  their  determination  which  they  found  too 
intricate  and  difficult  for  their  own  decifion. 
To  prevent  all  fufpicion  of  partiality  either 
to  plaintiff  or  defendant,  this  venerable  court 
heard  all  caufes  and  pafs'd  their  definitive 
fentence  in  the  dark,  and  the  pleaders  on  ei- 
ther fide  v/ere  flridly  confin'd  to  a  bare  repre- 
fentation  of  the  plain  truth  of  the  facl,  with- 
out either  aggravation  or  embellifhment.  For 
all  the  ornament  of  fine  language,  and  tbofe 
powers  of  rhetorick  which  tended  to  biafs 
the  judgment  by  interefling  the  paflions  of 
the  judges,  were  abfolutely  prohibited.  Hap- 
py if  the  pleaders  were  reil:ri(^ed  to  this  righ- 
teous method  in  our  own  courts  of  judica- 
ture, where  great  eloquence  and  great  abili- 
ties are  too  often  employ 'd  to  confound  truth 
and  fupport  injuftice  ! 

It  is  evident  from  hiftory  that  Solon  at  firfl 
propos'd  the  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus  as  the 
model  for  his  new  eflablifliment.  But  the 
difficulty  which  he  met  v/ith  in  the  abolitioia 
of  all  debts,  the  firft  part  of  his  fcheme, 
convinc'd  him  of  the  utter  impradicability 
of  introducing  the  Laconic  equality,  and  de- 
terr'd  him  from  all  farther  attempts  of  that 
nature.  The  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  credi- 
tor fo  abfolute  a    power  over   his  infolvent 

debtor, 
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debtor,  that  he  could  not  only  obliee  the  un- 
cappy  wretch  to  do  all  his  fervile  drudgery, 
but  could  fell  him  and  his  children  for  fiavts 
in   default  of  payment.     The  creditors  had 
made  fo  oppreiTive   an  ufe  of  their  power^ 
that   many    of   the    citizens    were   acflually 
obliged  to  fell  their  children  to   make   good 
their  payments,  and  fuch  numbers  had  fled 
their  country  to  avoid  theeffeds  of  their  de- 
teftable  inhumanity  3  that,  as  '  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves,  the  city  was  almcil:  unpeopled  by  the 
extortion  of  the  ufurers.      Solon,  apprehen- 
five  of  an  infurred:ion  amongfl:  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens, who  openly  threatened   to  alter  the 
government,  and  make  an  equal  partition  of 
the  lands,  thought  no  method  fo  effe(51ual  to 
obviate  this  terrible  evil  as  to  cancel  all  debls, 
as  Lycurgus   had  done   formerly   at  Sparta. 
But  fome  of  his  friends,   to  whom   he   had 
privately  communicated  hisfcheme,  with  an 
affurance  that  he  did  not  propofe  to  meddle 
with  the  lands,  were  too  v/cU  vers'd   in   the 
art  of  jobbing  to  negled  fo  fliir  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  a  fortune.     For  they  ilretch'd 
their  credit  to  the  utmoft   in  loans  of  large 
fums  from  the   inoncy'd  men,  which   they 
immediately  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  land- 
ed eftates.     A  precedent  which  the  treacher- 
ous Agefilaus  copy'd   too  luccefslully  after- 

»  Plut.  85.  lit.  A. 

wards 
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wards  at  Sparta.  The  cheat  appear'd  as  foon 
as  the  edid:  for  abolifhing  all  debts  was  made 
publiclfj  but  the  odium  of  fo  flagitious  a 
piece  of  roguery  was  thrown  wholly  upon 
Solon  ;  as  the  cenfure  of  the  publick  for  all 
frauds  and  exaclions  committed  by  officers  in 
the  inferior  departments  will  naturally  fall 
upon  the  minifter  at  the  helm,  however  dif- 
interefled  and  upright. 

This  edid:  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor.  For  the  rich  were 
violently  depriv'd  of  all  that  part  of  their 
property  which  confided  in  their  loans,  and 
the  poor  were  difappointed  of  tliat  (hare  of 
the  lands  which  they  fo  greedily  e;x:pe(fted. 
How  Solon  drew  himfelf  out  of  this  morti- 
fying fcrape,  biftorians  have  no  where  in- 
form'd  us.  All  we  can  learn  from  them  is, 
that  the  decree  was  at  laft  receiv'd  and  fub- 
mitted  to,  and  that  Solon  was  ftill  continued 
in  his  office  with  the  fame  authority  as  be- 
fore. 

This  experiment  gave  Solon  a  thorough 
infight  into  the  temper  of  his  countrymen, 
and  moft  probably  induced  him  to  accommo- 
date his  lubfequent  regulations  to  the  hu- 
mour and  prejudices  of  the  people.  For  as 
he  wanted  the  authority  which  naturally 
arifes  from  royal  birth,  as  well  as  that  which 
is  founded  on  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  people,  advantages  which  Lycurgus  pof- 
7  felled 
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felTed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  he  was  obliged 
to  confult  rather  what  was  feafible,  than 
what  was  flri6tly  right  j. and  endeavour,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  to  pleafe  all  parties.  That 
he  acknowledged  this,  feems  evident  from  his 
anfwer  to  one  who  afcd  him  '  "  whether 
"  the  laws  he  had  given  the  Athenians 
"  were  the  bed  he  could  pofTibly  have 
"  made  ?"  "  They  are  the  bell,  replied  So- 
"  Ion,  which  the  Athenians  are  capable 
"  of  receiving."  Thus  whilft  he  confined 
the  Magiflracies  and  the  executive  part  of 
the  Government  folely  to  the  rich,  he  lodged 
the  fupreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor- 
er citizens.  For  though  every  freeman 
whofe  fortune  did  not  amount  to  a  particular 
cenfus  or  eftimate,  was  excluded  from  ail 
flate  offices  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  yet  he 
had  a  legal  right  of  giving  his  opinion  and 
fufFrage  in  the  EzzXtio-ioc  or  aflembly  of  the 
people,  which  was  wholly  compofed  of 
this  inferior  clafs  of  citizens.  But  as  all 
eledions,  and  all  cafes  of  appeal  from  the 
fuperior  courts  were  determined  by  the 
voices  of  this  alTembly  j  as  no  law  could  pafs 
without  their  approbation,  and  the  higheft 
officers  in  the  Republick  were  fubjedl:  to 
their  cenfure,  this  afTembly  became  the  der- 
Jiier  rcfrt  in   all  caufes,  and  this  mob  go- 

•  Plut.inVit.  Solon,  p.  86.  lit.  C. 

vernment 
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Vtrnment,  as   it  may  be  juilly  termed,  wa^ 
the  great  leading  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  their 
Republick.     Anacharfis    the   Scythian  Phi- 
lofopher,  who  at  that  time  refjded  with  Solon, 
juftly  ridiculed  this  excefs  of  power  which 
he  had  lodged   in  the   people'.     For   when 
he  had  heard  fome  points  debated  firfl  in  the 
fenate,  and  afterwards  decided  in  the  aiTem- 
bly  of  the  people,  he  humouroufly  told  So- 
lon, that  at  Athens  **  Wife  men   debated, 
*'  but  fools  decided."     Solon  was  as  feniible 
of  this  capital  defect  as  Anacharfis ;  but  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  natural  levity  of  the  people,  to  di- 
veft  them  of  a  power,  which  he  knew  they 
would  refume  by  violence  at  the  firfl  oppor- 
tunity. The  utmofl  therefore  he  could  do  was 
to  fix  his  two  fenates  as  the  ^  moorings  of  the 
conftitution.    That  of  four  hundred  to  fecure 
the  flate  againft  the  fludtuating  temper  and 
tumultuous  fury  of  the  people  ;  that  of  the 
Areopagus  to  reflrain  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments of  the  great  and   wealthy.     He  re- 
pealed all  the  laws  of  Draco,  thofe  againft 
murder  alone  excepted.     Rightly   judging, 
as  '  Plutarch  remarks,  that  it  was   net  only 
mod  iniquitous,   but  moil    abfurd   to  inflidt 
the  fame  punifhment  upon  a  man  for  being 
idle,  or  Healing  a  cabbage  or  an  apple  out  of 

'  Plut.  In  Vit. Solon,  p.  Si.lit.  B. 

»  Pint,  in  Vit.  Solon,  p.  88.  lit.  D. 
.  a  Ibri.  p.  8;.  lit.  E. 
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a   garden,  as  for  committing  murder  or  fa- 
crilcge.  But  as  the  account  handed  down  to  us 
of  the  laws  which  Solon  eiiabliriied  is  ex- 
tremely lame  and  imperfed:,    I   fliall   only 
mention  the  farcafm  of  Anachariis  upon  that 
occafion,  as  a  proof  of  their  infufhciency  to 
anfwer  that   end  for  which  Solon  defigned 
them.     For  that  Philofopher  comparing  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
coercive  power  of  Solon's  laws,  refembled  the 
latter  to    '  cobwebs  which    v/ould  entangle 
only  the  poor   and  feeble  ;  hut  were  ealily 
broke  through  by  the  rich   and    powerful ". 
Solon  is  faid  to   have  replied,  "  That  men 
"  would  readily  ftand  to  thofe  mutual  com- 
*'  pads,  which  it  was  the  intereft  of  neither 
party  to  violate,  and  that  he  had  fo  rightly 
adapted   his    laws    to  the   reafun   of  his 
''  countrym.en    as    to    convince  them   how 
"  much  more  advantageous  it  was  to  adhere 
*'  to  what  was  juft,  than   to  be    guilty   of 
"  injufiice."     The  event,  as   Plutarch  true- 
ly  obferves,  proved   more   corrcfpondent  ta 
the  opinion  of  Anacharfis^  than  to  the  hopes 
of  Solon,      For   Pifiihatus,  a  near   relation. 
of  Solon's,  having  artfully  formed  a  ftrong 
party  among  the  poorer  citizens,  by  diftribut- 
ing  bribes  under   the  fpecious  pretence  of 

»  Ibid.  p.  I? I.  lit.  A-. 
*  Ibid.  p.  81. 

le- 
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i-clleving  their  neceffities,  procured  a  guard 
of  '  fifty  men  armed  with  clubs  only  for 
the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  by  the  htlp  of 
which  he  feized  the  citadel,  abolifiied  the 
Democracy,  and  eftabliihed  a  flngle  tyranny 
in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Solon. 

This  ufurpation  proved  thefourceof  end- 
lefs  fadion,  and  brought  innumerable  cala- 
mities upon  the  Republick.  Pififtratus  was 
expelled  more  than  once  by  the  oppoiite 
party,  and  as  often  brought  back  in  triumph 
either  by  the  fraud  or  force  of  his  prevailing 
faction.  At  his  death  he  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  two  fons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  alTaffinatcd  by  Har- 
modius  and  Ariftogiton  for  a  perfonal  in- 
jury they  had  received  ^  j  Hippias  was  foon 
after  driven  out  of  Athens  bv  the  Spartans 
at  the  inltigacion  of  fome  of  his  difcontent- 
ed  countrymen.  Defpairing  of  recovering 
his  former  fovereignty  by  any  oiher  means, 
be  fled  to  Darius  for  afTiftance,  and  was  th» 
caufe  of  the  firft  invafion  of  Greece  by  the 
Perfians,  in  which  he  died  fighting  againft 
his  country  in  the  ever  memornble  battle  of 
Marathon.  But  the  moft  fatal  evil  which 
refuhcd  from  the  ufurpation   of  Pififfratusj 

»   Solon,  in  his  letter  to  Epimcnidcs,  lays  40©,  which 
feems  moft  probable.     Diog.  Laert. 
*  Thucid. 
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was,  that  perpetual  fear  of  feeing  the  '  fu- 
preme  power  again  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
lingie  perfon.  For  this  fear  kept  the  jcaloufy 
of  the  people  in  a  conftant  alarm,  and  threw 
them  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  fadioiis 
Demagogues.  Flence  "  fuperior  merit  was 
frequently  reprefentcd  as  an  unpardonable 
crime,  and  a  kind  of  high  treafon  againft 
the  Republick.  And  the  real  patriots  were 
rendered  fufpeded  to  the  people,  juft  as  the 
Demagogues  were  influenced  by  envy  or 
private  pique,  or  even  bribed  by  ambitious 
or  defigning  men,  who  afpircd  at  the  very 
thing  of  which  the  others  were  unjuftly 
accufed.  The  hillory  of  Athens  abounds 
with  inflances  of  the  levity  and  inconftancy 
of  that  unfteady  people.  For  how  fre- 
quently do  we  find  '  their  befl:  and  ableft 
citizens  imprifoned  or  fentenced  to  baniili- 
ment  by  the  OflraciTm^  in  honour  of  whom 
the  fame  people  had  juft  before  ereded  fta- 
tues.  Nay  not  unfrequently  raifing  ftatues 
to  the  memory  of  thofe  '^illuflrious  and  in- 
nocent men,  whom  they  had  illegally  doom- 
ed to  death  in  the  wantonnefs  of  their  power  ^ 

*  Thucid.  lib.  6,  p  415.  feiSl.  60. 

^  Xenoph.dc  Rcpubl.  Athen.  p.  55.  Edit.  Luvcnel. 
Baf,  I  ';72. 

2  Miltiades,  Thcmiftocles,  Ariftidcs,  Cimon,  Thu- 
cididcs  the  hiftorian,  he. 

-♦  Socrates,  Phocion,  &c. 

at 
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at  once  the  monuments  of  their  injufticeand 
too  late  repentance  !  This  evil  was  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  that  capital  error  in 
Solon's  pohty,  \vl:n  he  latrufled  the  fu- 
preme  power  to  the  i;^iddy  i'^hd  iiacftuating 
populace.  A  defect  wh'ch  (as  I  obferved 
before)  was  the  ^reat  leading  caufc  of  the 
lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  bad  xo  licen- 
t  ion  fly  abufed.  For  as  the  removal  of  all 
the  honeft  citizens  either  bv  death  or  banifli- 
ment  paved  an  eafy  way  forufurpation  and 
tyranny  j  fo  it  was  a  meafure  invariably  pur- 
lued  in  the  Democratick  governments  of 
Greece  bv  all  thofe  ambitious  men,  who  aim- 
ed  at  fubverting  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. This  truth  is  fo  clearly  explained,  and 
fo  inconteflably  proved  by  the  great  Thu- 
cidides,  that  whih'l  I  perufe  the  annals  of 
that  admirable  hifcorian,  I  cannot  help 
grieving  over  the  tra?,ick  pages  fiaincd  with 
the  blood  of  fo  many  patriot  citizens,  who 
fell  a  facrificc  to  the  dire  ambition  and  ava- 
rice of  fadion.  What  a  ftriking  detail  does 
he  give  us  of  the  moft  calamitous  fituation 
of  all  the  Grecian  Republicks  during  the 
Felooonnefian  war  1  How  does  he  labour  for 
exprefl:on  in  his  pathetick  enumeration  of 
the  horrible  confequences  of  fadlion,  after 
his  defcri'pnon  of  the  dcftrudive  fedition  at 
Corcyra  •  A  contempt  of  all  religion,  the 
open  violation  of  the   mod  facrcd   ties  and 

G  3  com- 
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compads  J  devaftations,  mallacres,  aiTaffi- 
pations,  and  all  the  lavage  horrors  of  civil 
difcord  inflamed  even  to  madnefs,  are  the 
perpetual  fubjeds  of  his  inllrudive  hiftory. 
Calamities  of  which  he  himfelf  was  at  once 
an  eye-witnefs  and  the  moft  faithful  le- 
corder. 

^  Thucidides  truely  afcrlbes  this  deflruc-f 
tive  war  to  the  mutual  jealoufy  which  then 
fubfifted   between  the    Spartans  and  Athe-: 
Bians  ^.    The  moll:  flale  and  frivolous  preten- 
ces were  trumped   up  by  the  Spartans,  and 
as  ftrongly  retorted  by  the  Athenians.     Both 
flates   made   the   inierefls  or  grievances   of 
their  allies,  the   conflant   pretext   for  their 
mutual  altercations,  whilfl  the  real  caufe  was 
that  ambitious  fcheme  which  each  Rate  had 
formed   of    reducing   all    Greece    under  its 
refpedlve  dominion.     But  an  event    which 
both  ftates  feemed  to  have  waited  for,  quick- 
ly blew    up  the   latent    fparks  of   jealoufy 
into  the   moft  violent   flame  \     The  The- 
bans  privately  entered  the  city  of  Plata:a  in 
the  night  (a  fmall  ftate  at  that  time  ally'd  to 
Athens)  which  had  been  betray 'd  to  them  by 
a  treacherous  fadion,  who  were  enemies  to 
the  Athenians.     But  the  honefter  part  of  th^ 

*  Thucid.  edit.  Duker.  lib.  i.  p.  58.  {q.c\..  88. 

*  Thucid,  lib.  I.  p.  82.  kS(,  127,  128. 

3  Thucid.  lib.  2.  p.  98.  fed.  2,  3,  4.  et  fcqucnt. 
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Platceans  recovering  from  their  fiirpiize,  and 
taking  notice  of  the  fmall  number  of  the 
Thcbans,  quickly  regain'd  poireiiicn  of  their 
city  by  the  ilaughter  of  moft  of  the  iovad- 
crs.  The  Plataeans  immediately  apply'd  to 
the  ■  Athenians  for  aihftance.  The  Thc- 
bans to  the  Spartans.  Both  flates  enter'd 
eagerly  into  the  quarrel  between  their  refj.^ec- 
tive  allies,  and  cngag'd  as  principals  in  that 
deftrudtive  war  which  at  lall  involv'd  all 
Greece  in  the  common  calamity.  Where- 
evcr  the  fortune  of  the  Spartans  prevail'd,  an 
oligarchical  Arifcocracy  v/as  eftablifli'd,  and 
the  friends  to  a  popular  government  deftroy-. 
ed  or  banifh'd.  Where  the  Athenians  were 
viclurs,  Democracy  was  fettled  or  reftor'd, 
and  the  people  glutted  their  revenge  with  the 
blood  of  tlie  nobility.  Alternate  revolts, 
truces  violated  as  foon  as  made,  maflacres, 
profcriptions,  and  confifcations  were  the  per- 
petual confequences,  in  all  the  petty  Repub- 
licks,  of  the  alternate  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of 
thefe  two  contending  rivals.  In  a  word,  all 
Greece  feems  to  have  been  feiz'd  witli  an 
epidemlck  madnefs  j  and  the  polite,  the  hu- 
mane Grecians  treatc";  one  another,  ^'uring 
the  whole  couricof  this  uni  utural  war,  with 
a  ferocity  unknown  even  to  the  moH:  favage 
barbarians.  The  real  caufe,  aflign'd  by  Thu- 

*  Tlmcid.  lib.  0.  p.  loi,  5cc.  k€i.  C. 
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cidide?,  of  all  thefe  atrocious  evils,  was, 
"  '  The  luil  of  domination  ariiing  froni 
avarice  and  ambition  :"  for  the  leading  men 
in  every  ftate,  whether  of  the  Demccratick 
or  Arillocratick  party,  afteded  outwardly  the 
greateft  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
publick,  u'hich  in  reality  was  made  the  prize 
for  which  they  all  contended.  Thus,  whilft 
each  endeavour'd  by  every  poffiblc  method  to 
get  the  better  of  his  antagonift,  the  moft 
audacious  viilanies,  and  the  moft  flagrant  ads 
of  injuftice  were  equally  perpetrated  by  both 
fides.  ^  Whilft  the  moderate  men  amongft 
the  citizens,  who  refus'd  to  join  with  either 
fide,  were  alike  the  objeds  of  their  refent- 
ment  or  envy,  and  equally  deftroy'd  without 
mercy  by  either  fadion. 

Hiftorians  unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  inftigated  to  this  fatal  war  by 
the  celebrated  Pericles.  Thucydides,  who 
was  not  only  cotemporary  with  Pericles,  but 
aduaily  bore  a  command  in  that  v/ar,  does 
real  honour  to  that  great  man's  charader  ; 
^  for  he  affii^ns  his  deftre  of  hum^blinor  the 
Spartans,    and  his   zeal    for  the    glory    and 

i^>i(ivi^'.ccv  >u  (pi}<.criy.sxv.  lib.  3.  p.  7. iS.  fcdl    87. 

1  a.  Of  fMityoc  Ttci/  TcoAnwv  utt  cc^^poTtpuv,  n  cti  ov 
^vvYiymi^ovro^  ■>!  ^Oo'va'a  iriaiii'^cA  ^n'phipovlo.  Thucid. 
p.  2.9. 

3  Thucid.  lib.  I.  p.  91.  k6i..i.\o. 
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intereft  of  his  country,  as  the  real  motives  of 
his  conduct  upon  that  occalion.  Bat,  as  a 
detail  of  this  tedious  and  ruinous  war  is 
wholly  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  I  fliall  only 
remark,  that  if  ever  union  and  harmony  are 
neceflary  to  the  prcfervation  of  a  ftate,  they 
are  more  efientially  fo  when  that  flate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dubious  war  with- a  powerful  ene- 
my. For  not  only  the  continuation,  but  the 
event  of  that  long  war,  fo  fatal  to  the  Athe- 
nians, mult  (humanly  fpeaking)  be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  difunicn  of  their  counfels, 
and  the  perpetual  fluduation  in  their  mea- 
fures,  occafion'd  by  the  influence  of  the  am- 
bitious  and  fadiious  Demagogues.  Not  the 
calamities  of  war,  nor  the  mofl  dreadful 
'  plague,  ever  yet  recorded  in  hiilory,  were 
able  to  iix  the  volatile  temper  of  that  un- 
iteady  people.  Elate  beyond  meafure,  with 
any  good  lucccfs,  they  were  deaf  to  the  moft 
reafonable  overtures  of  peace  from  their 
enemies,  and  their  views  were  unbounded. 
Equally  dcjeded  with  any  defeat,  they 
thou2:lit  the  enemy  jufl  at  their  doors,  and 
threw  the  wliole  blame  upon  their  command- 
eis,  who  were  always  treated  as  unpardon- 
ably  criminal  when  unfuccefsful.  1  he  De- 
magogues, who  watch'd  every  turn  of  tem- 
per in  that  variable  people,  took  care  to  adapt 

^  Thucid.  lib.  2.  p.  izy.Tedl.  47.  et  feq. 
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every  circumflance  that  cffer'd  to  their  own 
ambitious  views,  either  of  gaining  or  lup- 
porting  an  aiceiidancy  in  the  ftate,  which 
kept  up  a  nerpetual  fpirit  of  fadion  in  that 
unhappy  Republick.  Thus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  Cleon,  a 
noily  fc'ditious  Pemagogue,  '  declaim'd  vio- 
lently againfl  Pericles,  and  was  the  conftant 
oppofer  of  all  his  meafures :  but  the  firninels 
and  fuperior  abilities  of  that  great  man  ena- 
bled him  to  baffle  all  his  antagoniils.  When 
Pericles  was  carried  off  by  that  fatal  pefti- 
lence  which  almoft  depopulated  Athens,  the 
nobility,  jealous  of  that  iway  which  Cleoii 
had  acquir'd  over  the  people,  fet  up  Nicias 
in  oppofition.  Nicias  was  honeft,  and  a 
real  lover  of  his  country,  but  a  man  of  no 
great  abilities  ;  and  though  an  experienc'd 
officer,  yet  cautious  and  diffident  even  to  ti- 
m  dity.  In  his  temper  he  was  mild,  hu- 
mane and  averle  to  bloodflied,  and  labour'd 
to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  fpread  fuch 
general  deftrudion  ;  but  all  his  meafures  were 
oppos'd  by  the  turbulent  Cleon,  for  when 
the  Spartans  propos'd  an  accommodation, 
Cleon  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  inlift  upon 
fuch  high  terms  that  the  treaty  broke  off, 
and  war  was  again  renew'd  with  the  famcinr 

»  Flut.  in  V:t.  Pericl.  p.  171.  lit   E. 
^  Plut.  in  Vit.  Nic.  ^-  52-1.  lit.  B, 
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veterate  fury  :  but  the  incendiary  Cleon,  the 
chief  obflacie  to  all  pacifick  meafures,  falling 
in  battle  in  the  tenth  year  of  that  war,  ne- 
gociations  were  again  fet  on  foot,  and  a 
peace  for  fifty  years  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans  by  the  unweari- 
ed endeavours  o(  Nicias.  '  But  whilfl  Ni- 
cias  was  intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  that 
repofe  which  he  had  procur'd,  a  new  and  in- 
finitely more  formidable  rival  flarted  up,  and 
again  involv'd  his  country  and  all  Greece  in 
tlje  lame  calamities  by  his  refllefs  and  infati- 
able  ambition. 

Alcibiades  now  appear'd  upon   the  ftage  ; 

a  "  man  compos'd   of  a  motley  mixture  of 

virtues  and  vices,  of  G;ood  and  bad  qualities; 

one  who  could  allume  even  the  moft  oppo- 

fite  charaders ;  and,  with   more  eafe  than  a 

Chamaileon  can  change  its  colours,  appear  a 

very   contralf   to    himfelf  juft  as  his  interefl 

or  ambition  requir'd.    This  rtate- Proteus  was 

flrongly  piqued  at   the  growing  power  and 

reputation  of  Nicias.     His   lult   '  of  power 

was  too  great  to  bear  either  a  fuperior  or  an 

equal  J  and  he  determined  at  all   events  to 

fupplant  him,  alike  rcgardlefs   either  of  the 

'   Hence,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  it  was  term'd  the 
Nician  peace,  lib.  5. 

^  Pint,  ill  v'it.  Alcib.  p.  Z02-  Ht.  B. 
^  Plut.  in  Vit.  Aicib.  p.  197.  lit.  C. 
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equity  of  the  means,  or  of  the  confequences 
of  it  to  his  country.  The  Athenians  were 
not  a  little  difpleas'd  with  the  Spartans,  who 
*  had  not  been  very  pundual  in  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Alcibiades  finding 
his  countrymen  in  a  humour  very  proper  for 
his  purpofe,  inflam'd  them  violently  agalnil 
INicias,  whom  he  pubiickly  accus'd  as  a  fe- 
cret  friend  and  well-willier  to  that  people. 
Nicias  endeavour'd  to  ward  off  the  blow, 
and  prevent  his  countrymen  from  corning  to 
an  open  rupture ;  but  the  intrigues  of  Alcibi- 
ades prevail'd,  who  "  procur'd  himfelf  to 
be  eleded  General,  and  trefh  holiilities  to  be 
commenc'd  againil  the  allies  oi  Sparta. 

The  J  7th  year  of  this  memorable  war  is 
remarkable  for  that  fatal  expedition  againil 
Sicily,  which  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  A- 
thenian  grandeur,  and  affords  a  fignal  in- 
flance  of  the  terrible  confequences  of  fac- 
tion. The  Egcil-ians,  a  fmall  flate  in  Sicily, 
apply'd  to  the  Athenians  for  affiftance  againft 
the  oppreffions  of  the  Syracufans.  Alcibi^ 
ades,  looking  upon  it  as  an  ol:)je(5t  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  undertook  the  caufe  of  thefe 
fuppliants,  and  knew  fo  well  how  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  large  ^ 

'  Thucid.  lib.  5.  p.  3^9.  fed.  35,  42. 
^  Thucid.  lib.  5.  p.  350.  feci.  52. 
3  Thucid.  lib.  b.  p.  383.  kt\.  8. 
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armament  was  decreed  by  the  people  for  that 
purpofe,  and  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  La- 
machus,  a  daring  but  able  officer,  were 
eleded  generals.  Nicias  was  the  only  per- 
fon  who  had  the  honefty  or  courage  to  op- 
pofe  a  meafure  which  he  judg'd  not  only 
rafli,  hut  to  the  laft  degree  impolitick  3  but 
the  Athenians  were  deaf  to  all  his  remon- 
ftrances.  The  relief  of  the  Egeftians  was 
only  the  pretext  ;  for  the  entire  dominion  of 
Sicily,  as  Thucidides  '  affures  us,  was  the  real 
cbjed:  they  had  in  view  when  they  gave  or- 
ders for  that  powerful  armament.  Alcibi- 
ades had  promis'd  them  an  e'afy  conqueft  of 
that  iiland,  which  he  look'd  upon  only  as  a 
prelude  to  much  greater  enterprizes  j  and  the 
befotted  people  "  had  already  fwallow'd  up 
Italy,  Carthage,  and  Africa  in  their  idle  ima- 
einations.  Both  fadions  concurr'd  in  the  vi- 
gorous  profecution  of  this  meafure,  though 
from  very  different  motives.  The  friends  of 
Alcibiades  from  the  view  of  aggrandizing 
their  chief  bv  that  vail:  acceffion  of  w^ealth 
and  glory  which  they  hop'd  for  from  this  ex- 
pedition }  ^  his  enemies  from  the  hopes  of 
ilipplanting  him  in  his  abfence,  and   gaining 

•  Thucid.lib:  6.  p.  3S1.  Tea.  6. 

-  Plut.  in  Vita  Alcibid.  Item   Thucid.    in  orat.  Al- 

cib.  ad  Laccdsem.  lib.  6.  p.  436.  fcdl.  90. 

3  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  395,  39''),  fc6t.  2S,  29. 
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the  lead   in   tlie   adminiftration.     Thus  iht 
true  interefl  of  tlie  flate   was   equally  facri- 
fic'd  to  the  felfirh  and  private  views  of  each 
party !     But,  in  the  midil:  of  thcfe  vaft  pre- 
parations, an  odd  accident  threw  tlie  whole 
city  Into  confufion,  and  at  once  alarm'd  the 
fuperllitlon  and  jealoufy  of  the  people.  The  ' 
terms,  or  flatues  of  Mercury,   were  all   de- 
fac'd  in  one  and  the  fame  night  by  fomc  un- 
known perfons ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  ever 
difcover  the  real  authc;rs   of  this  reputed  fa- 
criledge.     Proclamations  were  IfTued  with   a 
free  pardon,  and  reward  for  any  of  the  ac- 
complices who  could  make  a  difcovery,  and 
the  information  of  Grangers  and   flaves  was 
allow'd   as  legal  evidence  ;  but  no  informa- 
tion could  be  procur'd  as  to  the  true  authors 
of  that  particular  tad',  a  circumfiance  which 
to  me  does  not  appear  at   all  furprizing  ;  for 
it  was  evidently,  in  my  opinion,  a   piece   of 
party-craft:  play'd  off  againft   Alcibiades   by 
the  oppoiite  fadlion,   who  knew  that  to  *  at-^ 
tack  the  eftablifli'd  rclip-ion,  Vv'as  to  touch  the 
mafter-fpring  of  the  pafiions  of  their  coun- 
trymen.    Some  fiaves  indeed,  and  other  low 

*  Thucid.  71ie  Terms  were  ftatues  of  Mercury,  plac'd 
at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  made  of  Iquare  ftoncs  of  a 
cubical  form. 

"  A  fimilar  mcafurc  vvas  taken  in  the  latter  end  of  Q. 
Anne's  leign, 
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perfons  (fuborn'd,  as  '  Plutarch   aflerts,   by 
Androdes,  one  of  the  Demagogues)  depos'd, 
that  long  before  that,  fome  ftatues  had  been 
mutilated,  and  the  mofl  facred  myfteries  of 
their  religion  ridicul'd  in  a  drunken   frolick 
by  fome  wild  young  fellows,  and  that  *  Alci- 
biades  was  of  the  party.     This  information, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was   a  palpa- 
ble   con~rivance    of    his   enemies,    enabled 
them  to  fix  the  odium  of  the  laft  adion  upon 
Alcibiades.  ^     The  Demagogues  of  the  op-  ' 
polite  fadtion  greatly  exaggerated  the  whole 
affair  to  the  people.     They  accus'd  him  of  a 
treafonable  defign   againft   the   popular  go- 
vernment, and  produc'd   his  contemptuous 
ridicule  of  the  facred  myfteries,  and  the  mu- 
tilation of  Mercury's   ftatues  in   fupport  of 
their  charge  ;  as  they  urg'd  his  well-known 
h"bcrtinifm,  and  licentious  life  as  a  proof  that 
he  muft  be  the  author  of  thofe  infults  upon 
their  religion.     '^  Alcibiades  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  infifled  upon  being  brought 
immediately  to  a  legal  trial,  declaring  him- 
felf  ready  to  undergo  the  punilliment   in- 
flit^tcd   by  the  laws,   if  he  Ihould  be  found 
guilty.     He  befeech'd  the  people  not  to  re- 

»  Plut.  In  Vit  Alcib.  p.  200.  lit.  D. 

*  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  395.  fed.  28. 
3     Ihucid.  ibid. 

*  Thucid.  ibid.  fct?t,  29.  paflini. 
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ceive  any  informations  againflhim  in  his  ab- 
fence,  but  rather  to  put  him  to  death  upon 
the  ipot  if  they  judg'd  him  to  be  the  offend- 
er. He  urg'd  tooj  how  impoHiick  it  would 
be  to  fend  him  with  the  command  of  fo 
great  an  army,  wbilO:  he  hiy  under  the  im- 
putation of  a  crime  of  that  nature,  before 
they  had  taken  thorough  cognizance  of  the 
aft'iir :  but  his  accufers  dreading  the  effed: 
which  his  intereft  with  the  army,  and  his 
well-known  influence  over  the  allied  troops, 
which  had  engag'd  in  the  expedition  from 
their  perfonal  attachment  to  him,  might 
have  upon  the  people,  if  he  fliould  be  brought 
to  immediate  trial,  procur'd  other  Dema- 
gogues of  their  party  to.  diiluade  the  people 
from  a  meafure  which  they  judg'd  would 
oifconccrt  their  fcheme.  Theie  men  plead- 
ed the  dangerous  delay  which  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding might  occafion,  and  urg'd  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  difpatch  in  an  enterprize  of  fuch 
vaft  importance.  They  '  propos'd  therefore 
that  the  fleet  (hould  fail  immediately,  but 
that  Alcibiades  iLould  return  when  a  day  was 
appointed  for  his  trial.  For  their  intention 
was,  as  Thucidides  remarks,  to  recal  and 
bring  him  to  his  trial  when  the  popular  pre- 
judice  run  fl:rong  agairjfl;  him,  which  they 
knew  they  could  eaflly  fplrit  up  in  his  ab~ 

■  Thucid.]ib,6.  p.  305.  fed.  23.  ad  finem. 
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fence.  It  was  decreed  therefore  that  Alcibi* 
ades  fliould  depart  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
pedition. 

'  This  mighty  armament,  which  carried 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  was  the 
moft  fplendid,  the  beft  fitted  out,  and  the 
mod  expenfive  that  had  ever  fail'd  from  any 
of  the  Grecian  ports  to  that  very  time. 
*  But  the  iirft  thing  we  meet  with  in  this  ex- 
pedition, was  (what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peded)  a  difagreement  between  the  three 
Generals  as  to  the  manner  of  beginning  their 
operations.  Alcibiades  indeed  brought  them 
both  over  to  his  opinion  ;  but  whilil  he  was 
difputing  with  his  collegues  in  Sicily,  his 
enemies  at  Athens  were  by  no  means  idle. 
The  affair  of  the  flatues,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  facred  myfleries,  were  again  brought  up- 
on the  carpet.  The  '  people,  naturally  fuf- 
picious,  never  enquir'd  into  the  character  of 
the  informers,  or  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  admitted  all  that  olfer'd  without 
diilindtion  ;  and,  giving  cafy  credit  to  the 
moft  abandon'd  wretches,  apprehended  Ic- 
veral  of  the  moft  eminent  citizens,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prifon.    "^  One  of  thcfe  per- 

•  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  396.  fcS:.  31. 

^  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  408.  feet.  47,  48,  49, 

3  Ihucid.  lib.  6.  p.  41  1.  fed.  53. 

-*  Ibid.  p.  415.  fed.  CO. 
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fuaded  another  of  his  fellow  prifoners,  who 
was  moft  liable  to  fufpicion,  to  take  the  crime 
upon  hirnfelf,  and  to  impeach  fome  others  as 
his  acGomplices.     Urging  this  as   a  reafon, 
that  whether  what  he  confefs'd  (liould  be  true 
or  falfe,  he  would  at  lead   fecure   his   own 
pardon,  and  calm  the  prefent  fufpicions  of 
the  people.      *  Audocides,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  this  perfon  acc')rding   to  Plutarch, 
though  it  is  omitted  by  Thucidides,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  this  kind  of  reafoning  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf   guilty  of  defacing  the 
flatues,  and  to  inform  againd  fome  others  as 
accomplices  in  the  fame  adl  of  impiety.  Up- 
on this  declaration  ""  the    informer  receiv'd 
his  pardon,  and  all  thofe  who  were  not  men- 
tion'd  in  his  information  their   liberty  :  but 
procefies  were  made  out  againll:  as  many  as 
he  had  nam'd,  and  all  who  were  apprehend- 
ed were  try'd,  condemn'd,  and  executed  up- 
on his  fingle  evidence.     Thofe  who   efcap'd 
by  flight  were  fentenc'd  to  die,  and   a  price 
fet  upon  their  heads  by  a  publick  proclama- 
tion.    Whether  the  perfons  condemn'd  were 
guilty  or  innocent  was  not  at  all  clear,  accord- 
ing to  Thucidides.     ^  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
the  friends  and   acquaintance  of  Alcibiades, 


'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  202. 

^  Thuciti.  p.  416.  fcil.  60. 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  20T.  lit.  C. 
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who  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  people,  were 
feverely  handled  on  this  occafion.  It  is  cer- 
tain therefore  that  the  information  was  chiefly 
levell'd  at  him  by  the  artifice  of  the  oppofite 
fadion  j  for  '  Thucidides  informs  us  aimed 
in  the  very  next  fentence,  that  the  people  re- 
ceiv'd  the  information  ao;ainft  Alcibiades  with 
all  the  fury  of  prejudice,  at  the  infligation 
of  fuch  of  his  enemies  as  had  accus'd  him 
before  he  fail'd  upon  the  expedition.  And 
fince  they  now  had  not  the  Kaft  doubt  of  his 
being  concern'd  in  the  affair  of  defacing  the 
ftatues,  they  were  more  than  ever  convinc'd 
that  he  was  equally  guilty  of  the  pollutionL 
of  the  myfteries,  and  that  both  thofe  crimes 
were  committed  by  him  and  his  affociates  with 
the  fame  defign  of  fubverting  the  popular  go- 
vernment. For  a  body  of  Spartan  troops  hap- 
pen'd  to  make  an  incurfion,  in  that  very  junc- 
ture, as  far  as  the  Ifthmus,  upon  fome  de- 
fign  or  other  againft  the  Beotians.  *  This 
unlucky  incident  confirm'd  the  people  in 
their  fufpicions  that  this  was  a  fcheme  con- 
certed before-hand  with  Alcibiades,  cover'd 
with  the  fpecious  pretext  of  attacking  the 
Beotians ;  and  that  if  the  plot  had  not  been 
happily  ^  difcover'd  in  time,  and  the  execa^ 

*  Thucld.  lib.  6.  p.  416,  feifl.  61. 
^  Ibid. 
3  Ibid. 
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tion  of  it  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  their  tity   would   mod  inevitably 
have  been  betray 'd'  to   the  Spartans.     Thus 
on  every  Tide   fufpicions   fell  ftrongly  upon 
Alcibiades,  and   the   people  determining  to 
put   him  to   death,  fent  a  private  exprefs  to 
Sicily  to  recall  him  and  fuch  of  his  friends  as 
were  nam'd  in  the  information .     The oflicer s 
difpatch'd  in  the  Salaminian  '  galley,   which 
was  fent  on  that  occafion,  were   order 'd   to 
acquaint  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  defir'd    to 
return  with  them  to  Athens  to  clear  himfelf 
of  thofe  things  which  were  objeded  to  him 
before  the  people  5  but  they  receiv'd  a  flrid: 
charge  not  to  offer  to  take  him  or  his  friends 
into  cuftody,    not  only  from  the    dread   of 
fome  mutiny  amongft  their  own  foldiers  up- 
on his  account,  but  for  fear  the  ally'd  troops, 
whom  his  influence  had  engag'd,  ihould  de- 
fcrt  and  abandon  the  enterprize.     '  Alcibi- 
ades obey'd  the  fummons,  and   taking  his 
friends,  who  were  included  in  the  informa- 
tion, into  his  own  fliip,  left  Sicily  in  company 
with  the  Salaminian  galley,  feemingly   as   if 
returnincr  to  Ath.ens  ;  but,  whether  he  only 
fufpedted,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  had 

'  This  vefTcl  may  properly  be  tcim'd  the  Athenian 
Statc-pacquct-boat,  and  was  never  lint  out  but  upon 
very  exiiaordinary  octalions.   J^lut. 

-  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  417.  fe6t.  61. 
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receiv'd  intelligence  of  the  meafures  taken 
by  his  enemies  in  his  abfence,  he,  with  his 
friends,  went  afliore  at  Thuria,  and  gave  the 
Athenian  officers  the  flip,  not  caring  to  ftand 
the  fentence  of  the  credulous  and  prejudic'd 
people.  The  officers,  finding  all  their  fearch 
after  him  quite  fruitlefs,  return'd  to  Athens 
without  him,  and  the  Athenians  pafs'd  fen- 
tence of  death  upon  him  and  all  thofe  who 
accompanied  him,  and  '  confifcated  their 
eftates  for  non-appearance.  Thus,  inftead 
of  uniting  their  joint  efforts  to  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  an  entcrprize  upon  which  they  had 
ftak'd  their  All,  the  infatuated  Athenians 
were  intent  upon  nothing  hut  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  of  fadion  ;  and  the  folly  of  the 
people,  manag'd  by  their  ambitious  and  felf- 
idi  Demagogues,  depriv'd  the  ffate  of  the 
only  commander  from  whom  they  could  ra- 
tionally hope  for  fuccefs  in  that  hazardous  ex- 
pedition. A  meafure  which  occaiion'd  the 
total  ruin  both  of  their  fleet  and  army,  and 
gave  a  fatal  fliock  to  their  Republick  ;  ^  for 
the  foldiers  were  not  oiily  greatly  difpirited  at 
the  lofs  of  a  chief,  in  whofe  abilities  they 
plac'd  the  moft  entire  confidence,  but  Alci- 
biades,  in  revenge  for  his  ufage,  took  refuge 
amongtl;  the   Spartans,    and  prcvail'd  upon 

'   Thucld.  ibiJ. 

^  riut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  202. 
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them  to  fend  fuch  lup.^lies  to  the  Syracufans 
as  compleated  the  dell:ru6tion  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  that  country.  Nicias  was  taken  and 
put  to  d-ath  by  the  enemy  ;  not  a  fingle  (hip 
return'd,  and  '  few  of  the  men  efcap'd  either 
llaughter  or  captivity.  The  '  news  of  this 
terrible  defeat  threw  the  city  into  the  utmofl 
confternation  They  at  fiift  gave  up  all 
hopes,  and  imagin'd  they  fhould  quickly  fee 
the  enemies  fleet  in  the  Pyraeum  whilfl  they 
were  in  this  cxhaufted  and  defencelels  con- 
dition. However  the  dread  of  the  impend- 
ing danger  had  this  good  cffed  that  it  made 
the  ^  populace  extremely  tradable,  and 
ready  to  fupport  their  magillrates  in  whatever 
meafures  they  judg'd  moll  conducive  to  the 
common  fafety.  Nor  could  any  thing  but 
union  and  harmony  amongfl:  themfelves 
have  poffibly  fav'd  them  in  the  midll  of  fo 
many  enemies,  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral highly  elated,  as  Thucidides  tells  *  us, 
with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Athenians  in  Sici- 
ly, wanted  no  foUicitations  to  join  in  cruHiing 
that  unhappy  people,  hut  rather  thought  it 
glorious  to  have  a  fhare  in  a  war  which  they 

»  Thucid.  lib.  7.  p.  5  0<j.  adfinem. 

*  Thucid.  lib   8.  p.  506,  &c. 
3   Thucid.  ibid.  5^7. 

*  Thucid.  ibid.  p.  502.  fed.  2. 
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concluded  would  be  but  of  fhort  duration. 
The  Spartan  allies  were  more  than  ever  de- 
(irous  of  delivering  themfelves  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  which  they  had  fo  long  fuf- 
fer'd  -y  whilft  thofe  ftates,  which  had  con- 
nexions with  the  Athenians,  exerted  them- 
felves  above  their  ftrength  to  fupport  the  re- 
volt which  they  were  then  meditating.  They 
judg'd  of  the  iiruation  of  affairs  from  the 
blind  impuhe  of  paffion,  regardlefs  of  the 
didates  of  reafon,  and  fancied  the  next 
campaign  would  finilh  the  ruin  of  the  Athe- 
nians. '  The  Spartans,  prom.ifing  them- 
felves  the  certain  dominion  over  all  Greece, 
if  the  Athenians  were  once  reduc'd,  made 
vaft  preparations  for  the  war,  to  which  all 
their  allies  contributed  their  utmoft  -,  all  got 
ready  for  opening  the  campaign  the  fpring 
following. 

The  ^  Athenians,  now  harmony  was  re- 
flor'd  in  the  ftate,  recover'd  their  (pirits,  and 
begun  to  adt  with  vigour.  They  apply'd 
themfelves  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their 
marine,  the  repairs  of  their  fortifications,  and 
the  care  of  ftoring  their  magazines  with  the 
greateft  diligence  and  (Economy,  retrenching 
all  fuch  expences  as  they  judg'd  ufelefs  or 
fuperfluous.     The. good  c&dfs  of  this  un- 

»   Thucld.  ibid,  fetfl:.  2 — 3, 
*  Thucid.  ibid.  fcdt.  4. 
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anlmity  were    vifible  when  the  campaign 
open'd,  for  they  found  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  head  againft  their  numerous 
enemies,  though  ftrengthen'd  by  a  new  al- 
liance with  the  Perfians,  and  affifled  with 
Perfian  money  ;  and  they  even   gain'd  fome 
confiderable  advantages.     An  event  too  hap- 
pen'd,  vvhicli  greatly  difconcerted  the  mea- 
fures  of  their  enemies,  and  rais'd  their  ftate 
once  more  to  its  former  power  and  luftre. 
Alcibiades,  a  thorough  Libertine,  who  never 
iluck  at  the  moft  inflimous  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  pafiions,   '  debauch'd  TimjEa,    the 
wife    of  Agis,    King  of  Sparta,    his    great 
friend  and  protedior.    "  Dreading  the  refent- 
ment  of  that  prince  for  fo  fhameful  a  breach 
of  friendihip  and  hofpitaHty,  as  well   as  the 
jealouly   of  the  Peloponnefians,    who   had 
fent  private  orders  to  Aftyochus,  the  Lace- 
demonian Admiral,  to  cut  him  off,  he  fled 
to  Tyfiaphernes,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
the  Provinces  in  the  lower  Afia  under  the 
Perfian   Monarch.     ^'  Alcibiades,  who  was 
a  confummate  mafter  in  the  art  of  addrefs, 
quickly    infinuated    himfclf   into    his    good 
graces,  and  explain'd  to  him  the  true  intereft 
of  the  Perfians  with   reipc(fl:  to  the  Grecian 


«  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  203, 

*  Thucid.  lib.  8.  p.  531.  feet.  45. 

3  Ihucid.  ibid.  kcX.  46. 
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Republicks.     He  fhew'd  him  the  bad  policy 
of  raifing  one  State  to  a  fuperiority  over  all 
the  reft,  which  would  deprive  his  mafter  of 
all    his    allies,  and  oblige   him   to  contend 
alone  with  the  whole  power  of  Greece.    He 
advis'd  him  to  permit  every  ftate  to  enjoy  its 
own   feparate  independant  government,  and 
demonftrated,    that   by  keeping  them  thus 
divided,  his  mafter  might  fet  them  together 
by  the  ears,  and,  by  playing  them  one  againft: 
another,  cru(h   them  all  at  laft  without  the 
leaft  danger.     He  added  too,  that  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians  would  be   more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Perfian  intereft,  and  preferable 
to  that  which  he  had  made  with  the  Lacede- 
monians.    The  crafty  Perfian  was  too  able  a 
politician   not  to  relifti  his  advice  ;  he  paid 
the  Peloponnefians  their   fubfidy  fo  ill,  and 
put  oft  a  naval   engagement  fo   long,  under 
pretence  of  waiting  for  the  Phacnician  fleet, 
/  that  he  wafted  the  ftrength  of  their  navy, 
which  was  far  fuperior  to  the  Athenian,  and 
ruin'd  all  their  meafures. 

Whilft  '  Alcibiades  refidcd  with  Tifta- 
phernes,  and  gave  the  Perlians  the  beft  in- 
ftrud:ions  he  could  for  rerulatins;  their  con- 
dud,  he  at  the  fame  time  form'd  a  fcheme 
for  procuring  the  repeal  of  his  fcntcncc,  ar.d 

*  Thucid.  ibid. 

*  Thucid.  ibid,fc(5l.  47. 
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liberty  to  return  once  more  to  his  native 
country.  He  judg'd  the  beft  way  to  obtain 
this  favour  would  be  to  convince  the  Athe- 
nians of  his  intimacy  with  Tiffaphernes. 
To  effed;  this,  he  wrote  to  the  chief  o.licers 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  which  then  lay  at 
Samos,  direding  them  to  inform  all  thofe  of 
the  greateft  weight  and  authority  how  deiir- 
ous  he  was  of  revifiting  Athens  if  the  go- 
vernment (liould  be  once  lodg'd  in  the  hands 
of  a  fmall  number  of  the  principal  citizens ; 
but  that  he  could  by  no  means  think  of  re- 
turning whiifl  the  Democracy  fubfided,  and 
the  State  was  govem'd  by  a  parcel  of  aban- 
don'd  wretches,  who  had  fo  fcandaloufly 
driven  him  out  of  his  country.  Upon  that 
condition  he  promis'd  to  procure  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Tiffiphcrnes,  and  dc^lar'd  himfelf 
ready  to  accept  a  fliare  with  them  in  the  ad- 
miniftrat'on.  The  event  anfwer'd  his  expec-- 
tations  j  for  the  officers  and  the  leading  men, 
both  of  the  Tea  and  land  forces,  which  were 
at  SamoSj  w:re  eagerly  bent  upon  fubverting 
the  Democracy.  '  Thus  the  treaty  was  itt 
on  foot  at  Samos,  and  the  fcheme  laid  for  al- 
tering the  government.  The  principal  men 
were  in  hopes  of  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  inferior  people  acquiefc'd  from 
the  expedation  of  large  fubfidies   from  the 

'  Thucid.  ibid.  fea.  48. 
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Perfians.  Phrynicus,  one  of  the  Generals, 
alone  oppos'd  it,  fenfible  that  Alcibiades  car'd 
as  little  for  an  Ariftocratick  government  as 
for  a  Democracy,  and  had  no  other  point  in 
view  (which,  as  Thucidides  acknowledges, 
was  the  real  truth)  than  to  procu  e  fuch  a 
change  in  the  prefent  adminiftratiori  as  might 
enable  his  friends  to  recall  him.  *  The 
terms  however,  which  Alcibiades  ofFer'd, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  reft,  and  Pifander,  one 
of  the  leading  men,  was  fent  to  Athens  to 
manage  the  affair. 

*  Pifander  at  firfl  met  with  violent  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  people  j  and  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  in  particular  clamour'd  loudly 
agaitift  ;he  violation  of  the  laws,  when  his 
return  was  propos'd,  which  they  chiefly 
dreaded.  But  -  Pifander  apply 'd  fo  artfully 
to  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  Oiew'd  them  fo 
plainly  that  it  was  the  only  refource  they  had 
left  which  could  poffibly  fave  the  flate,  that 
they  at  laft  agreed  to  it,  though  with  great 
reludance.  He  therefore,  with  ten  others, 
was  appointed  to  fettle  the  affair  with  Tiffa- 
phernes  and  Alcibiades  as  they  fliould  jn.'ge 
mofl  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the  Repub- 


*  Thucid.  ibid.  feil.  49. 

*  Thucid.  ibid.  fedt.   .3. 
3  Thucid.  ibid.  feil.  54, 
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lick  ;  but  '  TiflapherneSj  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  Peloponnefians,  was  not  fo 
ready  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the  A- 
thenians,  as  they  were  taught  to  believe. 
Alcibiades  therefore,  to  fave  his  credit,  and 
conceal  fi'om  the  Athenians  his  inability  to 
make  good  what  he  had  promis'd,  infiftcd, 
in  the  name  of  Tiflaphernes,  upon  fuch 
high  terms  that  the  treaty  broke  off,  and  the 
deputies  return'd  to  Samos,  enrag'd  at  the 
trick  which  they  thought  had  been  put  upon 
them  by  Alcibiades.  Determin'd  however, 
at  all  events,  to  purfue  their  fcheme,  Pifan- 
der,  with  fome  of  the  deputies,  return'd  to 
Athens,  where  ^  their  party  had  already 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  for  they  had 
privately  airathnated  fuch  of  the  leading  men 
as  were  averfe  to  an  xA-riftocracy,  and  though 
they  permitted  the  fenate  and  people  to  af- 
femble  and  vote  as  ufual,  yet  they  would 
not  allow  any  thing  to  be  decreed  but  what 
they  thought  proper  j  ^  bciides,  none  but 
thofe  of  their  own  fadion  durft  venture  to 
harangue  the  people  ;  for  if  any  one  at- 
tempted to  fpeak  in  oppofition,  he  was  fure 
to  be  difpatch'd  the  full:  convenient  opportu- 

'  Thucld.  ilvJ.  Tea.  56. 
*   Thucid,  \h'u\.  65. 
2   Thucid.  ibid.  00. 
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nity  -,  nor  was  any  enquiry   made  after  the 
afTafTms,   or  any   procefs  iffued  out  again il 
thofe   who   were  Itrongly   fufpeded    of  the 
murders.     The  people  were  fo  terrify 'd  with 
thefe  bloody  executions,  that  they  acquiefc'd 
to  whatever  was   propos'd,  and   every   man 
thought  himfelf  happy  if  no  violence   was 
offer'd  him,  even  though  he  continu'd  quiet 
and  filent;     They  were  depriv'd  even  of  the 
power  of  bewailing  the  common  calamity  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for 
revenge  j  for  the  fadion  had  artfully  fpread 
fo    Ifrong    and     fo     univerfal    a    diffidence 
amongft  the  popular  party,  that  no  one  durfc 
venture  to  confide  in  his  neighbour,  but  each 
man  fufpeded  every  other  as  an  accomplice 
of  the  crimes  which  were  daily   perpetrated. 
'  In  this  fituation  Pifander  found  the  city 
at  his  arrival,  and  immediately  prcpar'd  tofi- 
nifli  what  his  friends  had  fo  fuccefsfully  be- 
gun :    convokino;  therefore  an  alTemblv  of 
the  people,  the  Ariftocratick  fadion  openlv 
declar'd  their  refolution  to  abolifli  the  antient 
form  of  government,  and  to  lodge   the  fu- 
preme  power  in  the  hands  of  four   hundred 
of  the  nobility,  who  (liould  govern  the  State 
in  tlie  manner  they  thought  bcft,  and  m'ght 
allemble  five  thouland  of  theciti-^cns  tocou- 

»  ThuciJ,  ibid,  67. 
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fult  with  as  oft  as  they  thought  proper.  '  PI- 
fancier  was  the  man  who  acquainted  the 
people  with  this  definitive  refolutjm,  but 
Antiphon  was  the  perfon  who  form'd  the 
plan,  and  was  chief  manager  of  the  whole 
affair.  A  man,  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  Thucidides,  who  knew  him  perfonally, 
mafter  of  the  greatefl  abihties,  and  of  by  far 
the  moft  nervous  eloquence  of  anv  of  his 
cotemporaries.  Thus  the  Oligarchy  was 
eftabliih'dj  and  the  Athenians  depriv'd  of 
that  liberty  which  they  had  enjoy 'd  near  loo 
years  from  the  expulfion  of  Hippias.  Dur- 
ing which  whole  fpace  they  had  been  fub- 
jedt  to  none,  but  had  been  accuftom'd  above 
half  that  time  to  lord  it  over  others  ;  *  for 
as  foon  as  this  decree  had  pafs'd  in  the  afiem- 
bly  without  oppofition,  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  artfully  permitted  fuch  citizens  as 
were  upon  duty,  but  had  not  been  let  into 
the  fecret,  to  go  wherever  they  pleas'd  ;  but 
diredted  their  own  friends  to  continue  under 
arms,  and  difpos'd  them  in  fuch  a  n:!anner 
as  might  belf  favour  their  enterprize,  for  the 
Athenians  kept  at  that  time  a  conflant  guard 
upon  their  walls,  as  the  Spartan  army  was 
encamp'd  in  their  neighbourhood.  \Vhen 
they   had  made    their   difpofition,  the  four 

'  Thucid.  ibid.  f8. 
*  Thucid.  ibid.  69. 
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hundred,  with  poignards  conceal'd  under  their 
habits,  and  attended  by  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty  daring  young  fellows,  whom   they  em- 
ploy'd  in  their  aflaffinations,  furrounded  the 
Senators,  and  paying  them  what  was  due  up- 
on their  falaries,  commanded  them  to  de- 
part the  court.     '  The  Senators  tamely  fub- 
mitting,    and  not  the   leaft  ftir   happening 
amongft  the  citizens,  they  proceeded  to  eled: 
magiftrates  out  of  their  own  body,  and  per- 
form'd   all  the   religious  ceremonies  ufually 
pradis'd  upon  thofe  occafions.     When  they 
had  thus   got  pofleffion  of  the  government, 
they  did  not  think   proper  to  recall   thofe 
whom  the  people  had  formerly  banifh'd,    for 
fear  of  being  oblig'd  to  include  Alcibiades  in 
the  number,  whofe  enterprizing  genius  they 
dreaded  extremely  ;   but  they   behav'd   mod 
tyrannically  to  the  citizens,  putting  fome  to 
death,  throwing  fome  into  prifon,  and  ban- 
ifhing  others. 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  however  is  not  fo  eafi- 
l.y  extinguifh'd.  *  Pifander  had  brought 
mercenary  troops  with  him  out  of  fome  of 
the  cities  which  he  pafs'd  through  on  his  re- 
turn to  Athens,  who  were  of  great  fervicc  to 
the  new  Governors  in  their  enterprize ;  but 
the  forces  at  Samos  conlifted  of  Athenian  ci- 

■  Thucid.  ibid.  70. 

*  Thucid.  lib.  8.  p.  543.  fed.  65. 
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tizens,  jealous  even  of  the  leafl:  attempt  upon 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  deciarVi 
enemies  to  every  fpecies  of  tyranny.  The 
firll:  news  which  thefc  brave  fellows  receiv'd 
of  the  ufurpation,  brought  fuch  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  cruelty  and  infolence  of  the 
four  hundred,  that  they  were  with  great  dif- 
ficulty reftrain'd  from  cutting  every  one  to 
pieces  who  was  in  the  intereft  of  the  Oli- 
garchy. '  However  they  took  the  com- 
mand from  their  former  Generals,  and  ca- 
fliier'd  every  officer  they  fufpedcd,  fubftitut- 
ing  others  in  their  places ;  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Thrafvbulus  and  Thrafvlius.  Alcibi- 
ades  ^  was  recall'd,  and  unanimoufly  declar- 
ed their  Captain  General  both  by  the  fea  and 
land  forces,  which  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  affairs 
at  Athens,  that  the  four  hundred  were  de- 
pos'd  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  continue 
in  power,  and  the  publick  tranquillity  once 
more  eftablifli'd. 

The  ^  people  confirm'd  Alcibiades  in  the 
command,  and  committed  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  to  his  condudh  ""  But 
his  foul  was  too  great  to  receive  his  recall 
from  banlQiment,  and  even  his  high  poft  as 

»  Thucid.  lib.  3.  p.  551.  Tea.  76. 

""  Thucid.  ibid.  p.  553.  fet'i  8r. 

'  Thucid.  ibid.  p.  567.  fe^t  97. 

"  PJut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  206. 
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an  adt  of  favour.     He  determin'd   to  merit 
both  by  fome  fignal  fervice,  and  not  to  revi- 
fit  Athens  'till  he  could   return   with  glory. 
'  His  ufual  fuccefs  attended  him  in  this  war, 
and   he  feem'd  to  bring  vidtory  with  him 
wherever  he  appeared  j  for  he  gain'd  fo  many 
victories  both  by  Tea  and  land,  and  diftrefs'd 
the  Peloponneiians  fo  much  by  his   addrefs 
and  condudl,  that  he  once  more  retriev'd  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  and  return 'd  triumphant 
to  Athens.     His  "  entry  was  fplendidly  mag- 
nificent, adorn'd  with  the   trophies  of  two 
hundred   fhips   of  war,  which  he  had  de- 
ftroy'd  or  taken,  and  a  vaft  number  of  pri- 
foners.     His  reception  was  attended  with  all 
the  honours   and   applaufe  he  had  fo  juftly 
merited.     The  people,  confcious  of  the  late 
happy  cliange  in  their  affairs  under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Alcibiades,  lamented  with  tears 
their  mifcarriage  in  Sicily,  and   other  fubfe- 
quent  calamities  j  all  which  they  imputed  to 
their  own  fatal  error  in  not  trufting  the   fole 
command  to  io  able  and   fuccefsful  a  com- 
mander. 

The  fortune  however  of  this  great  man 
was  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  feem'd  to  be 
ever  on   the  extreme  i  and   ^   Plutarch   rc- 

'   Plut.  ibid.  p.  207,  208. 
'^  Plur.  ibid.  p.  2015. 
3  Ibid,  J),  211. 
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marks,  that  if  ever  man  ovv'd  his  ruin  to  his 
own  glory,  it  muft  be  Alcibiadcs  j  for  the 
people  were  fo  prepofTciVd  with  the  opinion 
of  his  courage  and  conducl:,  that  they  look'd 
upon  him  as  abiblutely  invincible.  Whenever 
therefore  he  fail'd  in  any  one  point,  they  im- 
puted it  entirely  to  his  neglect,  or  want  of 
will }  for  they  could  imagine  nothing  fo  diffi- 
cult, but  what  they  thought  him  able  to  fur- 
mount,  if  he  apply 'd  to  it  with  earnefinefs 
and  vigour.  Thus,  in  the  fame  campaign,. 
he  fail'd  to  the  iile  of  Andros  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  where  he  defeated  the  joint  forces 
of  the  inhabitants  and  Spartans  j  but,  aS'  he 
did  not  take  the  city,  he  gave  his  enemies  a 
frelli  handle  for  renewing  their  ufual  accufa- 
tions ',  for  the  people  already  fancy'd  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Chios  and  the  reft  of  Ionia, 
and  were  extremely  out  of  humour  becnufe 
his  conquefts  did  not  keep  pace  with  their 
heated  imaginations.  They  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  wretched  flate  of  their  finances, 
which  frequently  oblig'd  him  to  quit  his 
army  to  go  in  fearch  of  money  to  pay,  and 
provifions  to  fubfift  his  forces,  whilft  their 
enemies  had  a  conflant  rcfource  for  all  their 
wants  in  the  treafures  of  Perfia.  To  one  of 
thefeexcurlions,  which  nectffity  oblig'd  him 
to  make  in  order  to  raife  money,  he  proper- 
ly ovv^'d  his  ruin  j  for  leaving  the  command 
of  the  fleet  to  one  Antiochus,  an  able  (eaman 
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indeed,  but  ralli,  and  in  every  other  refpecfl 
unequal  to  fuch  a  charge.  He  gave  hinn  the 
molt  pofitive  orders  not  to  fight  the  enenny 
upon  any  account  whatfoever  during  his  ab- 
fence  j  but  the  vain  Antiochus  treated  his  or- 
ders with  (o  much  contempt,  that  he  fail'd 
out  with  a  few  fliips  to  bi  ave  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral Lyiander,  which  brought  on  a  general 
engagement.  The  event  was,  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  who 
loft  many  of  their  fliips,  and  a  trophy  erect- 
ed by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  their  victo- 
ry. Alcibiades,  at  tl^e  firft  news  of  this  mif- 
fortune,  returned  to  Samos  with  precipitation, 
and  endeavour'd  to  bring  Lyfander  to  a  deci- 
five  adion  ;  but  the  wary  bpartan  knew  too 
well  how  different  a  m.an  he  had  now  to  deal 
with,  and  would  by  no  means  hazard  a  fe- 
cond  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time  one  '  Thrafybulus,  who 
bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  xA.lcibiades,  pofted  to 
Athens,  and  impeach'd  him  as  the  caufe  of 
the  late  defeat,  affirming  that  he  committed 
the  care  of  the  fleet  to  his  pot  companions, 
whilft  he  rambled  at  pleafure  amongft  the 
provinces  raifing  money,  and  living  in  a  fiate 
of  riot  and  dlflipation  with  wine  and  women. 

'  The  fon  6f  Thrafon  ;  the  other  of  that  name  is  cal- 
led  by  i  hucididcs,  the  fon  of  Lye  us.  Thucid.  lib.  8. 
p.  549.  fea.  75- 
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A  violent  charge  befides  was  brought  againft 
him  for  fortifying  a  place  near  '  Bizanthe,  as 
a  retreat  upon  occafion,  which  his  enemies 
urg'd  as  a  proof  that  he  either  was  not  able, 
or  not  willing  to  refide  in  his  native  country. 

Jealoufy  and  inconftancy  were  the  charac- 
terifticks  of  the  Athenian  people.  They 
gave  implicit  belief  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his 
enemies,  and  difcharg'd,  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
the  fury  of  their  gall  upon  the  unfortunate 
Alcibiades,  whom  they  depriv'd  immediate- 
y  of  the  command. 

^  Thucidides,  fpeaking  of  the  behaviour 
of  his  countrymen  to  Alcibiades  upon  the 
impeachment  brought  againft  him  for  defac- 
ing the  ftatues,  imputes  their  ruin  to  that 
jealoufy  which  they  conftantly  harbour'd  both 
of  his  ambition  and  abilities.  For  though 
he  had  done  the  State  many  great  and  fignal 
fervices,  yet  his  way  of  life  made  him  fo 
odious  to  every  individual,  that  the  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
others,  which  not  long  after  drew  on  the  de- 
flrudion  of  the  Republick. 

For  '  Tydeus,  Menander  and  Adiman- 
tus,  the  new  Generals,  who  lay  with  the  A- 
thenian   fleet  in    the  river  -^gos,    were  fo 

'  A  city  in  Thrace. 

*  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  387.  feet.  15. 

3  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  211— 212. 
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weak  as  to  fall  out  every  morning  at  day  break 
to  defy  Lyfander,  who  kept  his  ftation  at 
Lampfacus  ;  and,  at  their  return  from  this 
idle  bravado,  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  with- 
out order  or  dilcipline,  or  keeping  any  look- 
out, from  an  afteded  contempt  of  the  ene- 
my. Alcibiades,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thoroughly  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  came  and  inform'd  them  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  place  where  their 
fleet  then  lay,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fufFering 
their  men  to  go  afhore  and  ramble  about  the 
country.  He  aflur'd  them  too,  that  Lyfan- 
der was  an  experienc'd  and  vigilant  enemy, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  moft  of  every 
advantage ;  but  they,  vain  of  their  new 
power,  del'pis'd  his  advice,  and  treated  him 
with  the  utmoft  rudenefs.  Tydeus,  in  par- 
ticular, order'd  him  to  be  gone,  and  told  him 
infolently,  that  not  he,  but  they  were  now 
commanders,  and  knew  beft  what  to  do. 
The  event  happen'd  as  Alcibiades  had  fore- 
feen.  Lyfander  attack'd  them  unexped:edly 
whilft  they  lay  in  their  ufual  dilbrder,  and 
gain'd  fo  compleat  a  vidory,  that  of  all  their 
fleet  eight  veflels  alone  efcap'd,  which  fled  at 
the  firft  onfet.  The  able  Spartan,  who  knew 
as  well  how  to  make  ufe  of,  as  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, foon  after  compell'd  Athens  itfelf  to 
furrender  at  difcretion.  As  loon  '  as  he  was 
•  Flut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  p.  441^ 
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niafler  of  the  city,  he  burnt  all  their  Hiippin^, 
plac'd  a  garrifon  in  their  citadel,  and  demo- 
iidi'd  the  reft  of  their  fortifications.  When 
he  had  thus  reduc'd  them  to  a  ftate  of  abfo- 
lutefubjedion,  he  abolifti'd  their  conftitu- 
tion,  and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  thirty 
Governors  of  his  own  chufing,  well  known 
in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants. 

This  tyranny,  though  of  very  (liort  dura- 
tion, was  to  the  laft  degree  inhuman.  The 
tyrants  facrific'd  all  whom  they  fufpeded  to 
their  fear,  and  all  who  were  rich  to  their  ava- 
rice. The  carnage  was  fo  great,  that,  ac- 
cording to  '  Xenophon,  the  Thirty  put  more 
Athenians  to  death  in  eight  months  only, 
than  had  fallen  in  battle,  againft  the  whole 
force  of  the  Peloponnefians,  during  ten 
years  of  the  war.  But  the  publick  virtue 
of  Thrafv/bulus  ^  could  not  bear  to  fee  his 
country  enflav'd  by  fuch  inhuman  monfters  ; 
collecting  therefore  about  fevcnty  determin'd 
citizen?,  who,  like  him,  had  fled  to  Thebes 
for  refuge,   he  iirft  feiz'd  upon   ^  Phyle,  a 

ft»)TM',  y]  TTOci/rs^  n.£\oVTO>i'n<Tici  ^ixa,  eti  TTohitxtiVTiq.  Xc- 
noph.  Hellenic.  lib.  2.  p.  3,  o.  E<Jit.  LewcncI,  Bafil. 

'^  Moft  probably  the  Ton  of  Lvcus,  mention'd  byThu- 
cidides,  who  had  fo  2;reat  a  (hare  in  depofing  the  four 
hundred,  and  rcflioring  the  ancient  confHtution, 

3  Xcnoph.  ibid,  p,  367. 
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ll:rong  fort  near  Athens  ;  and,  ftrengthen'd 
by  the  acceffion  of  frefli  numbers,  which 
flock'd  in  to  him  from  every  fide,  he  got  * 
poiTcfTion  of  the  Pyrasum.  The  Thirty 
Tyrants  endeavour'd  to  retake  it,  but  were 
repuls'd,  and  *  Critias  and  Hippomachus, 
two  of  their  number,  flain  in  the  attemot. 
The  people  now,  weary  of  the  Tyrants,  ' 
drove  them  out  of  the  city,  and  chofe  ten 
magiftrates,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  fupply 
their  places.  The  Tyrants  apply'd  to  their 
friend  Lyfander,  who  fail'd  and  inverted  the 
Pyrasum,  and  reduc'd  Thrafybulus,  and  his 
party,  to  an  extreme  want  of  necelTaries, 
for  they  were  yet  confin'd  to  thePyrsum,  as 
the  people,  though  they  had  deposed  the 
Tyrants,  yet  refus'dto  receive  them  into  the 
city ;  "^  but  Paufanias,  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Sparta,  who  commanded  the  land  forces  in 
this  expedition,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
which  that  great  man  had  acquir'd,  gain'd 
over  two  of  the  Ephori,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athenians 
notwithftanding  all  the  oppofition  of  Lyfan- 
der. Paufinias  return'd  to  Sparta  with  his 
army,  and  the  ^  Tyrants,  defpairing  of  allif- 

'   Xcnopli.  Ibid.  p.  3f,8. 
~  Xenoph.  ibid.  370. 
^  Xenoph.  ibid.  371. 
*   Xcnoj^h.  ibid.  372  —  373. 
5    Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  375. 
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tance,  began  to  hire  foreign  troops,  and  were 
determin'd  to  re-eftablifh  themfelves  by  force 
in  that  power  of  which  they  had  been  lo  late- 
ly depriv'd.  But  Thrafybulus,  inform'd  of 
their  defign,  march'd  out  with  all  his  forces, 
and,  drawing  them  to  a  parley,  punifli'd 
them  with  that  death  their  crimes  fo  juftly 
merited.  After  the  execution  of  the  Ty- 
rants, Thrafybulus  proclaim'd  a  general  ad: 
of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  and  by  that  falu- 
tary  meafure  reftor'd  peace  and  liberty  to  his 
country  without  farther  bloodOied. 

The  conclufion  of  the  Peloponnefian  war 
may  properly  be  term'd  the  period  of  the  A- 
thenian  grandeur;  for  though,  by  the  affif- 
tanceof  the  Perfians,  they  made  fome  figure 
after  that  time,  yet  it  was  but  of  lliort  dura- 
tion. The  manners  of  the  people  were  great- 
ly degenerated,  and  the  extreme  fcarcity  of 
virtuous  charaders,  fo  vifible  in  their  fubfe- 
quent  hiftory,  marks  at  once  the  progrefs 
and  the  degree  of  their  degeneracy.  Co- 
non,  who  efcap'd  with  eight  (hips  only  when 
they  were  fo  totally  defeated  by  Lyfander, 
had  convinc'd  the  Perfian  Monarch  how 
much  his  intereft  was  concern'd  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Athenians,  and  obtain'd  the  command 
of  a  powerftil  armament  in  their  favour. 
Whilft  the  artful  '  Tithraufles,  General  of 

'  Xcnoph.  lib.  3.  p.  392. 
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thePeiTian  forces  in  Afia,  rais'd  a  ftrong  con- 
federacy againfl  the  Spartans  by  properly 
diftributing  large  funis  amongfl:  the  leading 
men  of  the  Grecian  Republicks.  '  Conon 
totally  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  commanded 
by  Pifander,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Perfian 
money,  ^  rebuilt  the  ftrong  walls  and  other 
fortifications  of  Athens,  which  Lyfander  had 
demolifh'd.  '  The  Spartans,  jealous  of  the 
fifing  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  feem'd 
to  afpire  at  recovering  their  former  grandeur, 
made  fuch  advantageous  offers  to  the  Per- 
fians  by  their  Admiral  Antalcidas,  that  they 
once  more  drew  them  over  to  their  party. 
*  Conon  was  recall'd  and  imprifon'd  upon 
the  fuggeftions  of  Antalcidas,  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  money  allotted  for  the  re- 
eflablifhment  of  Athens,  and  was  no  friend 
to  the  Perfian  intereft.  The  Athenians  now 
fent  Thrafybulus,  their  great  deliverer,  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  fail  to  annoy  the  Spartans, 
who  reduc'd  feveral  cities  which  had  revolted 
to  the  enemy,  but  was  flain  by  the  Rhodians 
jn  an  unfiiccefsful  attempt  upon  that  ifland. 
^  Conon,  according  to  Juftin,  was  executed 
^t  Sufa  by  the  Perfians.     Xenophon,  who 

'    Xenoph,  lib.  4.  p.  404. 

^   Ibid.  p.  420. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  421. 

'  Juftin.  in  V'it  Conon. 
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liv'd  at  the  fame  time,  is  lilent  as  to  his  death  ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  his  fate,  it  is  certain 
he  is  no  more  mention 'd  in  hiftory.  After 
the  death  of  thefe  two  great  men  we  meet 
with  none  but  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and  Ti- 
motheus,  the  fon  of  Conon,  whofe  charac- 
ters are  worthy  of  our  notice,  'till  the  time 
of  Demofthenes  and  Phocion.  The  martial 
fpirit  of  the  Athenians  fubfided  in  proportion 
as  luxury  and  corruption  gain'd  ground 
amongft  them.  The  love  of  eafe,  and  a 
mofl  infatiable  fondnefs  for  diverfions,  now 
took  place  ot  thofe  generous  fentiments  which 
before  knew  no  other  objedl  but  the  liberty 
and  glory  of  their  country.  If  we  trace  the 
I'ife  of  pablick  virtue  up  to  its  firft  fource, 
and  fliew  the  different  effeds  arifing  from  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  different  ruling 
paff]ons,  we  may  juftly  account  for  the  fatal 
and  amazing  change  in  that  once  glorious 
Republick.  A  fiiort  digreffion  therefore, 
en  that  fubjed,  may  >perhaps  be  neither  un- 
ufeful  nor  unentertaining. 

Of  all  the  human  paffions,  ambition  may 
prove  the  moft  ufcful,  or  the  moff  deftruc- 
i\s^  to  a  people.     The 

Bigito  mcnfrari  et  dicier  hie  eft ;   ' 

the   fondnefs  for  admiration   and   applaufe 

'  Pcrfius,  fat.  I. 
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feems  coeval  with  man,  and  accompanivS  us 
from  the  cradle  to   the  grave.     Every   man 
pants   after    diflindion,    and    even   in    this 
world  affeds  a  kind  of  immortality.     Vv^hen 
this  love  of  admiration  and  applaufe,   is  the 
only  end  propos'd  by  ambition,  it  then  be- 
comes a  primary  paffion  j  all  the  other  paf- 
fions  are  compell'd   to  be  fubfervient,  and 
will  be  wholly  employ 'd  on  the  means  con- 
ducive to  that  end.     But  whether  this  paf- 
fion for  fame,  this  eagernefs  after  that  ima- 
ginary life,  which  exifts  only   in  the  breath 
of  other   people,    be  faudabie   or    criminal, 
ufeful  or  frivolous,  mcfc  be   determined  by 
the  means  employ'd,    which  will  always  bs 
direded  to  whatever  happens  to  be  the  reign- 
ing objedl  of  applaufe.     Upon  this  princi- 
ple, however    the   means   may    differ,    the 
end  will  be  flill  the  fame;  from  the  Hero 
down   to  the    boxer  in  the   Bear  Garden  ; 
from  the  legiflator  who   new  models  a  Hate, 
down  to  the  humbler  genius  who  flrikes  out 
the  neweft  cut  for  a  coat-lleeve.    For  it  was 
the  fame  principle  dirc(fting  to  the  fame  end, 
which  impell'd  Eroilratus  to  fet   fire   to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  Alexander  to  let  the 
world  in  a  flame  fo  quickly  after. 

There  is  no  mark  which  fo  furely  indi- 
cates the  reigning  manners  of  a  people  at 
different  periods,  as  that  quality  or  turn  of 
mind,  which  happens  to  be  the  reigning  ob- 
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je(S  of  publick  applaufe.     For  as  the  reign- 
ing objedt  of  applaufe  will  neceflarily  con- 
ftitute  the  leading-fafliion,  and  as  the  leading- 
fafliion  always  takes  rife  among  the  great  or 
leading  people  ;  if  the  objedl  of  applaufe  be 
praife-worthy,  the  example  of  the  great  will 
have  a  due  influence  upon  the  inferior  claf- 
fes ;    if    frivolous    or     vicious,    the  whole 
body  of  the  people  will  take  the  fame  cafl, 
and  be  quickly   infedted  by   the  contagion. 
There  cannot   therefore   be  a  more  certain 
criterion,  by  which  we  may  form  our  judg- 
ment of  the  national  virtue  or  national  de- 
generacy of  any  people,  in   any   period    of 
their  exigence,  ihan  from  thofc-   charaders, 
wliich   are  the   moft  diftinguifl^'d   in   every 
period  of  their   refpedive  hiftories.     To   a- 
nalize  thefe  remarkable  charadlers,    to    in- 
veftigate  the  end  propos'd  by  all  their  adions, 
which   opens   to  us  all   their  fecret  fprings; 
and  to  develope  the  means  employed  for  the 
acquifition  of  that  end,  is  not  only  the  moft 
entertaining,  but,   in   my  opinion,  by  much 
the  mofl  ufeful  part  of  hiftory.     For  as  the 
reigning   objed   of  applaufe  arifes   from  the 
prevailing  manners   of  a  people,  it  will  ne- 
cefTarily  be  the  reigning  objed  of  defire,  and 
continue   to  influence   the    manners  ot  fuc- 
ceeding  generations,   'till   it  is  oppos'd,  and 
gradually    gives    way  to    fome    new   objed. 
Confequently  as  hiftory  is  alike  the  repofi- 

tory 
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tory  of  good   and  bad    charaders,    by  ob- 
fervin^T  the  proportional  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  each  of  thole  charaders,    in    any   given 
period  of  the  refpedive  hiftory  of  any  na- 
tion J  we  may  inveftigate  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  that  people,  from  the  reigning  ob- 
jed-  of  applaufe,  by  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  charaders  at  that  period  endeavour'd 
to  be  diftinguifli'd.     Hence  too  we  may  ob- 
ferve  the    progrefiive   order,  in    which   the 
manners   of  any   people    prepar'd   the    way 
for  every  remarkable  mutation  in  their  go- 
vernment.     For  no   eflential  mutation   can 
ever  be  effcdied  in  any  government   (unlefs 
by   the  violence    of  external  force)   till   the 
prevailing  manners  of  the  people  are  ripe  for 
fuch  a  change.     Confequently,  as  like  caufes 
will  ever  produce  like  effeds  j  when  we  ob- 
ferve    the    fame  fimilarity    of  manners  pre- 
vailing amongft  our  own  people,  with  that 
which  preceded   the   lafl:   fatal   mutation   of 
government   in  any  other  free  nation  ;  we 
mav,  at  fuch  a  time,  give  a  fhrewd  guefs 
at  the  approaching  fate  of  our  conflitution 
and  country.     Thus  in  the   infancy  and  rife 
of  the  Grecian   Republicks,  when  neceflity 
of  felf-defence  had  given  a  manly  and  war- 
like turn  to  the   temper   of  the  people,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  fame   neceOity   had 
fix'd  it  into  a  habit,  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try foon  became  the  reigning  objed  of  pub- 
4  lick 
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lick  applaufe.    As  this  reigning  objed:  confe- 
quently  became  the  chief  objedl  of  defire  to 
every  one  v^'ho  v/as    ambitious    of  publick 
applaufe,  it  quickly  grew  to  be  the  fafliion. 
The   whole  people    in  thofe    ftates    glow'd 
"with  the  generous  principle  of  publick  vir- 
tue  to   the   higheft  degree    of  Enthufiafm. 
Wealth  had  then  no  charms,  and  all  the  be- 
witching pleafures  of  luxury  were  unknown, 
ordefpis'd.     And  thofe  brave  people  courted 
and   embrac'd  toils,  danger  and   even  death 
itfelf  with  the  greateft  ardour,  in  purfuit  of 
this  darling  objed:  of  their  univerfal  wiQies. 
Every  man  plann'd,  toil'd  and  bled,  not  for 
himfelf,  but  for  his   country.      Hence  the 
produce  of  thofe  ages,  was    a  race  of  Pa- 
triot-Statefmen  and  real  Heroes.     This  ge- 
nerous principle  gave  rife  to  thofe  fcminaries 
of  manly  bravery  and  Heroic  emulation,  the 
Olympick,  Iftmian  and  other  publick  games. 
To  obtain  the  victory  at  thofe  fcenes  of  pub- 
lick glory  was  efleem'd  the  .utmoft  fummit 
of  human  felicity,  a  wreath  of  wild  olive, 
laurel   or    pariley,    (the  victor's    prize)  that 
Talma  mbilisy  as  Horace  terms  it,  which, 

Terrarum  Do?ni?ioi  cvehit   ad  Deos, 

was  infinitely  more  the  objed:  of  emulation  in 
thofe  generous  times,  than  Coronets  and 
Garters  are  of  modern  ambition.  Let  me 
add  too,  that  as  the  former  were  invariably 

the 
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the  reward  of  merit  only,  they  refledled  a 
very  different  luftre  upon  the  wearer.  The 
honours  acquired  at  thefe  games  quickly  be- 
came the  darling  themes  of  the  poets,  and 
the  charms  of  mulick  were  call'd  in  to  give 
additional  graces  to  poetry.  Panegyrick 
fweird  with  the  mofl:  nervous  Urokes  of  elo- 
quence, and  deck'd  up  with  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetorick,  was  joined  to  the  fidelity  and 
dignity  of  hiftory.  Whilft  the  canvafs 
glov^'d  with  mimick  life,  and  the  animated 
marble  contributed  all  the  powers  of  art  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  vidors.  Thefe 
were  the  noble  incentives,  which  fir'd  the 
Grecian  youth  with  the  glorious  emulation 
of  treading  in  the  fteps  of  thofe  publick 
fpirited  Heroes,  who  were  the  iirft  inflitu- 
tors  of  thefe  celebrated  games.  Hence  that 
refined  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences  arofe  in 
Greece,  and  produced  thofe  mailer-pieces  of 
every  kind,  the  inimitable  remains  of  which 
not  only  charm,  but  raife  the  juftefl  admira- 
tion, of  the  prefent  times. 

This  tafte  rais'd  a  new  objedl  of  applaufe, 
and  at  laft  fupplanted  the  parent  which  gave 
it  birth.  Poetry,  Eloquence  and  Mufick  be- 
came equally  the  fubjefts  of  emulation  at 
the  publick  games,  were  allotted  their  re- 
fpediive  Crowns,  and  open'd  a  new  road  to 
fame  and  immortality.  Fame  was  the  end 
propos'd  and  hop'd  for  by  all ;  and  thofe 
I  who 
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who  dtfpair'd  of  attaining  it  by  the  rugged 
and  dangerous  path  of  honour,  "^ftruck  into 
the  new  and  flowery  road  which  was  quickly 
crowded  with  the  fervile  herd  of  imitators  \ 
Moiiarchs  turn'd  poets,  and  great  men, 
fidlers,  and  money  was  employ 'd  to  biafs 
the  judges  at  the  publick  games  to  crown 
wretched  verfes  and  bungling  performers 
with  the  wreaths  appropriated  only  to  fuperior 
merit.  This  tafte  prevail'd  more  or  lefs  in 
every  ftate  of  Greece  (Sparta  alone  excepted) 
according  to  the  different  turn  of  genius  of 
each  people  ;  but  it  obtain'd  the  moft  ready 
admiffion  at  Athens,  which  quickly  became 
the  chief  feat  of  the  mufesand  graces. 

Thus  a  new  object  of  applaufe  introduc- 
ing a  new  tafle,  produc'd  that  fatal  alteration 
in  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  which 
became  a  concurrent  caufe  of  the  ruin  of 
their  Republick.  For  though  the  manners 
of  the  Athenians  grew  more  polite,  yet  they 
arew  more  corrupt,  and  publick  virtue  ceas'd 
gradually  to  be  the  objed:  of  publick  ap- 
plaufe and  publick  emulation.  As  drama- 
tick  poetry  affedcd  mod  the  talfe  of  the. 
Athenians ;  the  ambition  of  excelling  in 
that   fpecies    of  poetry   v/as  fo  violent,  that 

*  Lucian,p.  328.     Edit.  Bourdel.  1615. 
5  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe. 

Diodor.  Sicul.  lib,  14.  p.  318,  3»9- 
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*  yEfchylus  died  with  grief,  becaufe  in  a  pub- 
lick  contention  with  Sophocles  the  prize 
was  adjudg'd  to  his  antagonift.  But  though 
we  owe  the  fineil:  pieces  of  that  kind  now 
extant  to  that  prevailing  tafte,  yet  it  in- 
troduc'd  fuch  a  rage  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments as  fatally  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Rcpublick. 

^  Juftin  informs  us  that  the  publick  vir- 
tue of  Athens  declin'd  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ep.iminondas.  No  longer  aw'd  by 
the  virtue  of  that  great  man,  which  had 
been  a  perpetual  fpur  to  their  ambition, 
they  funk  into  a  lethargy  of  efx'eminate  in- 
dolence. The  publick  revenues  appropriated 
for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet  and  army  were 
fquander'd  in  publick  feftivals  and  publick 
entertainments.  The  ftage  was  the  chief 
objedl  of  the  publick  concern,  and  the 
theatres  were  crowded  whilft  the  camp  was 
a  defart.  Who  trod  the  Ra2:e  with  the  crreat- 
eft  dignity,  or  who  excell'd  moft  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Drama;  not  who  was  the 
ableft  General,  or  moil  experienced  Admiral, 
was  the  obie(5lofthe  publick  refearch  and  pub- 
lick applaufe.  Military  virtue  and  the  fci- 
ence  of  war  were  held  cheap,  and  poets  and 
players  engrofs'd  thofe  honours  du«  only  to 

5  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cim.  p.  483. 
*  Jullin.  p.  67.  Edit.  Elziy. 
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the  patriot  and  the  Hero  ;  whilft  the  hard- 
earn'd  pay  of  the  foldicr   and  the  failor  was 
employ 'd  in  corrupting  the  indolent  pleafure- 
taking    citizen.     The   fatal  confequence  of 
this    degeneracy  of  manners,  as   Juftin    af- 
fures,  was  this :     That  the  able  Philip,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  indolence    and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  Athenians,  who  before  took  the 
lead    in   defence    of  the   liberty    of  Greece, 
drew  his  beggarly  kingdom  of  Macedon  out 
of -its  primitive  obfcurity,  and  at  laft  reduced 
all    Greece    under    the   yoke    of    fervitiide. 
,*  Plutarch,  in  his  inquiry  whether  the  Athe- 
nians were  more  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war 
or    in   the    arts    of  peace,  feverely  cenfures 
their  infatiable   fondnefs  for  diverfions.     He 
aflertSj  that  the   money  idly  thrown  away 
npon  the  reprefentation  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles    and  Euripides   alone,  amounted 
to  a  much  o;i-cater  fum   than   had   been  ex- 
pcnded  in  all  their  wars  againfl  the  Perfians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  common  fafe- 
ty.     That  judicious   Philofopher  and  hifto- 
rian,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  Athenians, 
records  a  fevere  but  fenfible  refledion  of  a 
Lacedemonian  who  happened  to  be  prefent 
at  thefe  diverfions.     The  generous  Spartan, 
train'd  up  in  a  flate  where  publick    virtue 
l\i.ll  continued   to  be  the  objed  of  publick 

'  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  p.  349.  Vol.  2. 
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applaufe,  could  not  behold  the  ridiculous 
afliduity  of  the  Choragi,  or  magiftrates  who 
prefided  at  the  publick  (lievvs,  and  the  im- 
menfe  funis  which  they  lavifh'd  in  the  de- 
corations of  a  new  tragedy,  without  indig- 
nation. *'  He  '  therefore  frankly  told  the 
"  Athenians,  that  they  were  highly  criminal 
*'  in  wafting  fo  much  time,  and  giving  that 
"  ferious  attention  to  trifles,  which  ought 
*'  to  be  dedicated  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  pub- 
"  lick.  That  it  was  ftill  more  criminal  to  ^ 
"  throw  away  upon  fuch  baubles  as  the  de- 
*'  corations  of  a  theatre,  that  money  which 
"  ought  to  be  apply'd  to  the  equipment  of 
''  their  iieet,  or  the  fupport  of  their  army. 
*'  That  diverfions  ought  to  be  treated  merely 
*'  as  diverfions,  and  might  ferve  to  relax 
*'  the  mind  at  our  idle  ^  hours,  or  when  over, 
a  bottle  ;  if  any  kind  of  utility  could 
arife  from  fuch  trifling  pleafures.  But 
"  to  (cz  the  Athenians  make  th-  duty  they 
*'  ow'd  to  their  country  give  way  to  their 
*'  pailion  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
"  theatre,  and  to  wafte  unprontably  that 
*'  time  and  money  upon  fuch  frivolous  di- 
"  verfions,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated 
'■'  to  the    affairs  and   the   neceiiities  of  th^ 

•  Plut.  Sympofiac.  p.  710. 

*  'Evtto'tw  xal  «V£7a. 
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*'  ftate,  appearejd  to  him  to  be   the  height 
"  of  infatuation." 

Could  we  raile  the  venerable  Philofopher 
from  the  grave  to  take  a  Ihort  furvey  of  the 
prefent  manners  of   our  own  countrymen, 
would  he  not  find  them  an  amazingly  exa<5t 
copy  of  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  times 
immediately   preceding   their    I'ubjetftion    to 
Macedon  ?  Would  he   not  fee  the  fame  fc- 
ries  of  daily  and  nightly  diverfions,  adapted 
to  the  tafle  of  every  clafs  of  people,  from  the 
publick  breakfafting   (that  bane  to  the  time 
and  induflry  of  the  tradefman)   up  to  our 
modern    Orgyes,     the    midnight-revels    of 
the  Mafquerade  ?    If  he  cenfured  the  Athe- 
nians for  throv/ing  away  fo  much  time  and 
attention  upon  the  chafie  and  manly   Icenes 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  what  mufl:  he 
have  thought  of   that  ftrange  Shakefpearo- 
mania  (as  I   may  term  it)   which   prevail'd 
fo   lately,    and   fo    univerfally    amongfl:    all 
ranks  and  all    ages  ?    Had   he  enquir'd   of 
thofe  multitudes  who  fo  long  crowded  both 
theatres  at  the  reprefentation  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  what  were  the  flriking  beauties  wdiich 
fo  f^rongly  and   fo   repeatedly  engag'd  their 
attention,  could  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  atfeded 
admirers  of  that   pathetick  poet,  have  given 
him  a  more  fatisfadory  anfwer  than,  *'  That 
*^  it  was  the  fafhion?"     Would   he  not  be 
convinc'd  that  Fafliion  was  the  only  motive, 
n  when 
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when  he  faw  the  fame  people  thronging 
with  the  fame  eagcrnefs,  and  fwallowing  the 
ribaldry  of  modern  farce,  and  the  buffoon- 
ery of  pantomime  with  the  fmie  fury  of  ap- 
plaufe  ?  Muft  he  not  have  pronounc'd,  that 
they  as  much  exceeded  the  Athenians  in 
thoughtlefs  levity  and  folly,  as  they  funk 
beneath  them  in  tafte  and  judgment  ?  For 
Plutarch  does  not  find  fault  with  the  fine 
tafte  of  the  Athenians  for  the  noble  compo- 
fitions  of  thofe  incomparable  poets  j  but  for 
thatexcefs  of  paflion  for  the  theatre,  which, 
by  fetting  up  a  new  objed:  of  applaufe,  had 
almoft  extinguilh'd  that  publick  virtue,  for 
which  they  had  been  fo  greatly  eminent. 
Nay,  which  made  them  more  {bllicitous 
about  the  fate  of  a  new  Tragedy,  or  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  pretenfions  of  two  rival  players, 
than  about  the  fate  of  their  country.  But 
what  idea  muft  he  have  of  the  higher  clafs 
of  our  people,  when  he  faw  thofe  who 
should  be  foremoft  in  a  time  of  diftrefs 
and  danger,  to  animate  the  drooping  fpirit 
of  their  countrymen  by  the  luftrc  of 
their  example,  attentive  oaly  to  the  un- 
manning trills  of  an  Opera  ;  a  degree  of 
effeminacy  which  would  have  difgrac'd  even 
the  women  of  Greece,  in  times  of  greateft 
degeneracy.  If  he  was  inform'd  that  this 
fpecies  of  divcifion  was  fo  little  natural 
to  the  rougher  genius,  as  well  as  climate  of 
Britain,  that  we  were  oblig'd   to  purchafe 
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and  fetch  over  the  word  performers  of  Italy 
at  the  expence  of  vail:  fiims;  what  opinion 
muft  he  form  of  our  underftanding  ?  But  if 
he  was  to  fee  the  infolence  of  thefc  Hire- 
lings, and  the  fervile  proftration  of  their 
Pay-hiafters  to  thefe  idols  of  their  own 
making,  how  muft  fuch  egregious  folly  ex- 
cite his  contempt  and  indignation !  In  the 
midfl  of  thefe  fcenes  of  diihpation,  this 
varying  round  of  unceafing  diverfions,  how 
mud  he  be  aftonilh'd  at  the  complaint  of 
poverty,  taxes,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  raifing  the  neceflary  fup- 
plies  for  the  publick  fervice,  which  would 
ftrike  his  ear  from  every  quarter !  Would 
not  his  cenfure  upon  our  inconfiPcent  conduct 
be  juft  the  fame  which  the  honefl:  Spartan 
pafs'd  upon  the  infatuated  Athenians? 
When  a  national  Militia  of  60,000  men 
only  was  afl^'d  for,  v/ould  he  not  have 
bluOi'd  for  thofe  who  oppos'd  a  meafure 
(once  the  fupport  and  glory  of  every  free 
ftatein  Greece)  and  whittled  it  down  to  half 
the  number  from  a  pretended  principle  of 
ceconomy  ?  But  could  his  philofophick  gravity 
refrain  a  fmile,  when  he  fuv  the  fame  people 
lavifliing  their  thoufmds  in  fubfcriptions  to 
balls,  concerts,  operas,  and  a  long  train  of  ex- 
penfive  et  caetera's,  yet  fo  wondrous  frugal  in 
pounds,  fhillin^s,  and  pence,  in  a  meafure 
fo  cfTcntial  to  the  very  fafety  of  the  nation  ? 

If 
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If  therefore  he  faw  a  people  bending  under 
an  accumulating  load  of  debt,  almofi:  to 
bankruptcy,  yet  finking  more  and  more  into 
a  luxury,  knov/n  in  his  time  only  to  the 
effeminate  Perfians,  and  which  requir'd  the 
wealth  of  Perfia  to  fupport  it :  Involv'd  in 
a  war,  unfuccefsful  'till  meafures  were 
changed  with  Minifters ;  yet  indulging  in 
all  the  pleafures  of  pomp  and  triumph,  in 
the   midft    of    national  loffes   and  national 

diflionour: Contracting  daily  frcfli  debts 

of  millions,  to  carry  on  that  war,  yet  idly 
confuming  more  wealth  in  the  ufelefs  pa- 
geantry of  equipage,  drefs,  table,  and  the  al- 
moft  innumerable  articles  of  expenfive  lux- 
ury, than  would  fupport  their  fleets  and 
armies ;  he  could  not  help  pronouncing  fuch 
a  people  mad  paft  the  cure  of  Hellebore,  and 
felf-devoted  to  deftrud:ion. 

This  ftrange  degeneracy  of  the  Athenian 
manners,  which  Plutarch  fo  feverely  cen- 
fures,  was  firft  introduc'd  (as  that  great  man 
informs  us)  by  '  Pericles.  That  ambitious 
man  determin'd  to  fupplant  his  rival  Cimon, 
who,  by  the  eclat  of  his  vidories,  and  the 
fervices  he  had  done  the  publick,  was  con- 
fider'd  as  the  flrft  man  in  Athens-,  and  fup- 
ported  his  popularity  by  the  diftribution  of 
a  large  fortune.     Pericles,  greatly  inferior  in 

'  Plut.  in  Vit,  Pciicl.  p.  156. 
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point  of  fortunes  and  no  way  able  to  content! 
with   him    in   liberality   and    magnificence, 
ftruck  out  a  new  method  of  gaining  over 
the  people  to  his  party.     He  procur'd  a  law, 
by    which    every   citizen   was   entitled  to  a* 
gratuity  out  of  the  publick  money,  not  only 
for   attending  at   the  courts    of  judicature, 
and  affemblies  of  the  ftates  5  but  even  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and  the  pub- 
lick  games  and  facrifices  on  their  numerous 
days  of  feftivity.     Thus  Pericles  bought  the 
people  with  their  own  money ;  a  precedent 
which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfuUy  followed  by 
corrupt  and  ambitious  ftatefmen  in  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.     To  this  piece  of  ftate-craft^ 
not  to  fuperior  abilities,  late   minifters  ow'd 
their  long  reigns,  which   enabled   them   ta 
reduce  corruption  into  fyftem. 

The  confequence  of  this  corruption,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  writings  of  Demofl-' 
henes,  was,  that  in  a  few  years  time  the 
Athenians  were  no  more  the  fame  people. 
The  annual  fund  appropriated  to  the  publick 
fervice  for  the  army  and  navy,  was  wholly 
diverted  to  the  fupport  of  the  theatre.  Their 
officers  regarding  nothing  but  their  rank 
and  pay,  inftead  of  patriots,  were  degene- 
rated '  into  meer  mercenaries.     The  emula- 

•  Flut.  in  Vit.  Phocion,  p.  744.     Item  Dcroorts  0-. 
Jynth.  2.  p.  25,     tdit,  Wolf.  i6c^. 
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tion,  of  who  (hould  ferve  their  country  beft, 
fio  longer  fubfifted  amongft  them  j  but  of 
who  (hould  obtain  the  mofl:  lucrative  com- 
mand.    The   people  tailing  the    fweets  of 
-corruption,  and  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
a  city,  which   was   one   perpetual  fcene   of 
feftivals  and  diveriions,  grew  averfe  to    the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  which  now  feem- 
ed  an  infupportable  flavery,  and  beneath  the 
dignity   of  free  citizens.      The   defence  of 
the  ftate  Vv'as  committed  to  mercenary  hire- 
lings, who  behav'd  fo  ill  that  their  affairs 
were  in   the  utmoft  diforder.     Of  all   their 
leading  men,  Demofthenes  and  Phocion  were 
alone  proof  againfl  the  gold  of  Macedon ; 
the  reft  were  Philip's   known    and  avow'd 
penfioners.     Demoilhenes,  at  this  alarming- 
jundure,  laid  before  the  people  the  ambi- 
tious   views   of   Philip,    and    the    diftrefs'd 
lituation    of  their  country,  with  the  utmoll 
freedom.       He    employed  all    the    energy 
and   Pathos  of  eloquence,    to    roufe    them 
out  of  that  lethargy  of  indolence  and  inat- 
tention   to   the   publick  fafety,  into    which 
their  own  luxury,  and  the  flatteries  of  their 
corrupt  Demagogues,  had  thrown  them. 

^  He  demondrated  to  them,  that  the  glo- 
rious principle,  v/hich  had  fo  long  preferv'd 
^hc  liberty  of  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them 

*  Dcmofl.  Orat.  in  Pyilip.  3.  p.  86,  92. 
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to  triumph  .over  the  whole  force  and  opu- 
lence of  the  mighty  power  of  Perfia,  was 
that  common  hatred,  that  general  detefta- 
tion  of  corruption,  which  prevailed  fo  uni- 
verfally  amongft  their  generous  fore-fathers. 
That,  in  thofe  times  of  pubHck  virtue,  to 
receive  prefents  from  any  foreign  power 
was  deem'd  a  capital  crime.  That  if  any 
man  Ihould  be  found  fo  fhame fully  profli- 
gate, as  to  fell  himfelf  to  any  one,  who  had 
defigns  upon  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;  or  {jiould 
endeavour  to  introduce  corruption  into  his 
own  country ;  death  without  mercy  would 
have  been  his  punifliment  here,  and  his 
memory  branded  with  indelible  and  eternal 
infamy  hereafter.  That  the  Statefmen  and 
Generals  of  thofe  happier  times,  were  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to  that  moft  criminal  and  in- 
famous kind  of  traffick  j  which  was  grown 
fo  common  and  fo  univerfal,  that  honour, 
fame,  characfter,  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
their  country  were  all  fet  to  fale,  and  fold 
publickly  by  '  auction  to  the  befl  bidder. 
He  then  made  ufe  of  his  utmoft  art,  back'd 
with  the  greateft  ftrength  of  reafoning,  to 
perfuade  the  people,  to  give  up  that  fund  to 
th.e  fupport  of  the  army  and  navy  (the  fer- 
vice  to  which  it  had  been  originally  appro- 
priated) which  from    the  time  of  Pericles 

*  Demoft.  ibid. 
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had  been  apply'd  folely  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  theatre.  He  fhew'd  next,  the 
folly  and  danger  of  confiding  the  defence  of 
the  ftate  to  mercenary  forces ;  who  had  al- 
ready ferv'd  them  fo  ill.  He  inform'd  them, 
that  their  allies  the  Olynthians  earneftly  in- 
fifled,  that  the  troops  fent  to  their  alTiRance 
might  no  longer  be  compos'd  of  venal  hire- 
lings as  before,  but  of  native  Athenians, 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  warm  in  the  interelt  of  the 
common  caufe.  Both  thefe  motions  were 
oppos'd  by  the  corrupt  party  who  adher'd 
to  Philip.  The  people  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  that  fund,  even  to  the  moft  preffing 
exigencies  of  the  flate,  which  enabled  them 
to  gratify  their  favourite  paflion  j  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  people  quafli'd  the  former  of 
thefe  motions.  But  tho'  the  urgent,  and 
repeated  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes  pre- 
vail'd  in  favour  of  the  latter,  yet  the  De- 
magogues, who  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
convincing  Philip,  how  well  he  employ 'd 
his  money,  took  care  to  reduce  the  promis'd 
fuccourstoa  very  fmall  number,  and  to  pro- 
cure Chares,  a  '  creature  of  their  own,  to 
be  plac'd  at  the  head  of  the  expedition. 
Small  as  thofe  fuccours  were,  yet  they  did 
the  Olynthians   cflential  fervice.     But  as  all 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.Phocion.  p.  747. 
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the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes  could  not  pre- 
vail   upon   his  countrymen   to  make   more 
vigorous    eflorts,  the  city  of  Olyiuhus  fell 
the  year  following   into  the  hands  of  Philip 
*  by    the    treachery   of     Euthycrates   and 
Laflhenes,  two  of  the  leading  citizens.  Philip 
ftill  continued  his  encroachments   upon   the 
allies  of  Athens  ;  fometimes  cajoling,  fome- 
times  bullying   the   Athenians  j  juft  as   he 
found  either  method  moft  conducive  to  his 
purpofe,  in  which  he  was  pundually  fecond- 
ed  by  the  corrupt  Demagogues.     But  at  lad 
the  joint  attack   which   he   made   upon  the 
cities    of  Perynthus   and  Byzantium,    from 
whofe  territories    the- Athenians  drew  their 
chief  fupplies  of  corn,  at  once  open'd  their 
eyes,  and  rouz'd  them  from  their  indolence. 
They  equipp'd  a  very  large  armament  with 
great  expedition  ;  but  the  Philippick  fadion 
had  ftill   influence  enough  with  the  people, 
to  obtain  the  command  of  it  for  their  friend 
Chares.     The  conduct:  of  this  general  was 
exadly  anfwerable  to  the  opinion  and  hopes 
of  his  friends,  who  had  procur'd  him  that 
employment.     Chares,  voluptuous,  yet  for- 
didly    avaritious  j    vain  and   afTuming,     yet 
v/ithout  either  courage  or  capacity  ;  rapaci- 
ous, and  intent  only  upon    enriching  him- 
fcif  at  the  expence  either  of  friend  or  ioc, 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  Jib.  i6.  p.  450. 
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was  refus'd  admittance  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  ;  who  from  experience  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  charader.  Enrag'd 
at  fuch  an  unexpected  affront,  this  doughty 
general  employ'd  his  time  in  parading  along 
the  coafls,  detefted  by  his  allies  whom  he 
plunder'd,  anddefpis'd  by  his  enemies  whom 
he  had  not  the  courao-e  to  face.  The  Athe- 
nianSj  (enfible  of  their  folly,  difplac'd  ChareSp 
and  gave  the  command  to  Phocion.  The 
able  and  honefl  Phocion  was  receiv'd  with 
open  arms  by  the  Byzantines,  and  quickly 
convinc'd  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Philip.  He  not  only 
drove  that  ambitious  Monarch  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  allies:  but  comoelled  him 
to  retire  with  great  lofs  and  precipitation  in- 
to his  own  dominions,  where  Phocion  made 
fevcral    glorious    and   fuccefsful    incurfions. 

o 

Philip  now  throwing  off  the  malque,  march'd 
his  army  towards  Athens,  with  a  reiblution 
to  humble  that  people,  who  were  the  chief 
obftacle  to  his  ambiiious  views.  Demoft- 
henes  alone  took  the  lead  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  perfuaded  his  countrymen  to  join 
the  Thebans  with  all  the  force  they  could 
ralfe,  and  make  head  againft  the  invader- 
Philip  finding  his  meafures  quite  difconcert- 
ed  by  this  confederacy,  fent  an  Embafly  to 
Athens  to  propofe  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
proiefs  kis  defire  of  living  in  amity  with  the 

Athenians. 
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AtheniariS.  Phocion,  anxious  about  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  war,  which  he  knew  his  country- 
men had  not  virtue  enough  to  fupport,  and 
where  the  lofs  of  a  lingle  battle  mufi:  be 
fatal  to  the  ftate,  pleaded  irrongly  for  pacifick 
meafures.  But  the  flaming  zeal  of  Demofl- 
henes  prevail'd.  Phocion  was  not  only  in- 
fulted,  but  excluded  from  all  fliare  in  the 
command  of  the  army  by  the  infatuated  peo- 
ple. Chares,  fo  notorious  for  his  cowar- 
dice and  incapacity,  who  (as  '  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  informs  us)  knew  no  more  the  duty  of 
a  general  than  the  meaneft  private  foldier  in 
the  army,  and  one  Lyficles,  a  man  of  dar- 
ing courage,  but  rafh  and  ignorant,  were 
appointed  commanders  in  chief.  As  De- 
mofthenes  had  puili'd  on  the  people  to  this 
war,  and  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  this  fatal  ilep  muil  be  entirely  attri- 
buted to  his  private  pique  at  Phocion  for 
oppofing  his  meafures.  Phocion  had  more 
than  once  beaten  Philip  with  much  inferior 
forces,  and  was  indifputably  the  ableft  ge- 
neral of  the  age,  and  the  only  man  whom 
Philip  was  afraid  of.  The  condud  there- 
fore of  Demolfhenes  was  fo  rafli  and  weak 
in  the  management  of  this  war  %  that  Plu- 
tarch refolves  the  whole  into  a  certain  di- 


'   Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  16,  p.  476. 
'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demoft.  p.  854. 
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vine  fatality ;  v/hich,  in  the  circumvolutioa 
of  mundane  affairs,  had  limited  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  to  that  particular  point  of 
time.  The  battle  of  Chsronea,  which  en- 
fued  quickly  after,  gave  the  Athenians  a  too 
fatal  proof  of  the  fuperior  forefight  and  fa- 
gacity  of  Phocion,  and  their  own  fuperlative 
folly  in  the  choice  of  their  generals.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
obiVmacy  on  both  fides,  and  the  confede- 
rates behav'd  as  well  as  men  could  do  upon 
the  occafion ;  but  their  defeat  was  owing 
entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Athenian 
commanders.  This  v/as  fo  apparent,  '  that 
Philip  obferving  a  capital  blunder  committed 
by  "•  Lyficles  in  the  heat  of  theadtion,  turn'd 
about  coolly  and  remark'd  to  his  officers, 
*'  That  the  Athenians  knew  not  how  to  con- 
*'  qner."  This  fault  in  point  of  generalfliip 
quickly  turn'd  the  fcale  in  favour  of  the 
abler  Philip,  who  knew  his  trade  too  well 
to  let  flip  fo  material  an  advantage.  The 
Athenians  were  totally  routed,  and  that  fa- 
tal '  day  put  a  period  to  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependency of  Greece. 

*  Polycen.  Stratagem,  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  311. 

^  Polynenus  calls  this  general  Stratocles. 

3  Hie  dies  univerlx-  Cireciae  et  gloriam  dominationis, 
et  veturtiflimani  libertatem  finivit.  JuUin.  lib.  9.  p.  79. 
Edit.  Elziv, 
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Thus  fell  the  Athenians,  and  their  fall  hi- 
volv'd  the  reft  of  Greece  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  decadence  of  this  once  glorious 
and  free  State  was  begun  by  Pericles,  who 
firft  introduc'd  venality  amongft  the  people 
for  the  fupport  of  luxury  j  continued  by 
the  venal  orators,  who  encourag'd  that  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  their  influence  over  the 
people  J  but  finifli'd  by  that  fatal  difunion 
between  the  only  two  men,  whofe  publick 
virtue  and  abilities  could  have  lav'd  their 
country  from  deftrudion. 

Athens  however,   by  her  fall,  has  left  us 
fome  inftrudions  highly  ufeful  for  our  prefent 
condudl.    Warn'd  by  her  fate  v/e  may  learn, 
— that  the  moft  effedual  method   which  a 
bad  minifter  can  take,  to  tame  the  fpirlt  of  a 
brave  and  free  people,  and   to   melt  them 
down  to  flavcry,  is  to  promote  luxury,  and 
encourage  and  diffufe  a  tafte  for  publick  di- 
verfions. — That    luxury,    and   a    prevailing 
fondnefs  for  publick  diverfion?,  are  the  never- 
failing  fore-runners  of  univeriai  idlenefs,  ef- 
feminacy and  corruption.  —  That  there  can- 
not be  a  more  certain   fymptom  of  the    ap- 
proaching ruin  of  a  State  than  when  a  firm 
adherence  to  party  is  fix'd  upon  as  the  only 
teft  of  merit,  and  all  the  qualifications  requi- 
fite  to  a  right   diicharge    of  every  employ- 
ment, arc  reduc'd  to  that  finale  ftandard.  — 
That  thefe  evils  take  root,  and  fpread  by  al- 

moft 
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mod  imperceptible  degrees  in  time  of  peace 
and  national  affluence  ;  but,  if  left  to  their 
full  and  natural  effedts  without  controul,  they 
will  inevitably  undermine  and  deftroy  the 
moft  flourifhing;  and  befi:  founded  conditu- 
tion. — That  in  times  of  peace  and  affluence, 
luxury,  and  a  fondnefs  for  diverfions,  will 
afTume  the  fpecious  names  of  politenefs, 
tafle,  and  magnificence.  Corruption  will  put 
on  different  mafks.  In  the  corrupters  it  will 
be  term'd  able  management,  encouraging 
the  friends  of  the  adminiftration,  and  '  ce- 
menting a  mutual  harmony,  and  mutual  de- 
pendance  between  the  three  different  eflates 
of  the  government.  In  the  corrupted  it  will 
be  denominated  lovalty,  attachment  to  the 
government,  and  prudence  in  providing  for 
one's  own  family.  That  in  fuch  times  thefe 
evils  will  gain  a  frcfli  acceffion  of  flrength 
from  their  very  cffeds ;  bccaufe  corruption 
will  occafion  a  greater  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lick  money  ;  and  the  diffipations  of  luxury, 
by  promoting  trade,  ^  will  gild  over  private 
vices  with  the  plaufible  appearance  of  pub- 
lick  benefit-. — That  when  a  State,  io  clrcum- 
ftanc'd,  is  forc'd  into  a  war  with  any  fcrmi- 

'  Thus  Demades  term'd  the  gratuities  piveii  to  the 
people  out  uf  thepublick  moiiey,  the  ^Uie  or  cement  of 
thedilTcrent  parts  of  the  Rtpublick.  IMut.  Qii^ft.  i'la- 
toi).  p.  101  r. 

*  Fable  of  the  bees. 
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dable  power,  then,  and  not  'till  then,  thefe 
baleful  evils  will  llievv  themfeives  in  their 
true  colours,  and  produie  their  proper  effeds. 
The  counfels  in  fuch  a  State  will  be  weak 
and  pufillanimQus,  becaufe  the  able  and  ho- 
nefl  citizens,  who  aim  folely  at  the  publick 
welfare,  will  be  excluded  from   all  fliare   in  . 

the    government    from   party   motives.  

Their  meafures  will  terminate  in  poor  fliifts, 
and  temporary  expedients,  calculated  only  to 
amufe,  or  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  prying  too  clofely  into  their  iniquitous 
condu(ft.  Their  fleets  and  armies  will  be  ei- 
ther em  ploy 'd  in  ufelefs  parade,  or  will  mif- 
carry  in  adion  from  the  incapacity  of  their 
commanders,  becaufe,  as  all  the  chief  pods 
will  be  filled  up  with  the  creatures  of  the 
prevailing  fadion,  fuch  officers  will  be  more 
intent  upon  enriching  themfeives  than  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  ;  and  will  ad  as  fliall  be  judg- 
ed mod  conducive  to  the  private  intereft  of 
their  party,  not  to  the  publick  fervice  of 
their  country.  For  they  will  naturally  ima- 
gine, that  the  fame  power,  which  plac'd 
them  in  the  command,  will  have  weight 
enough  to  fcreen  them  from  the   refentment 

of  an  injured  people. Their  fupplies  for 

the  extraordinary  expences  of  the   war  will 

be  rais'd  with  diliiculty  ; becaufe,  as  fo 

great  a  part  of  the  p-iblick   money   will   be 

abforb'd  by  the  number  of  penfions  and  lu- 

4.  crative 
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crative  employments,  and  diverted  to  other 
purpofes  of  corruption,  the  funds  deftin'd 
for  the  publick  fervice  will  be  found  greatly 
deficient.  If  the  rich  are  apply 'd  to,  in  fuch 
deprav'd  times,  to  contribute  their  fuperflu- 
ous  wealth  towards  the  publick  expences, 
their  anfwer  will  be  the  fame  which  '  Scopas 
the  rich  Theffalian  made  to  a  friend,  who 
afked  him  for  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  he 
judg'd  wholly  ufelefs  to  the  poffeiTor,  becaufe 
it  was  quite  fupcrfiuous.  "  You  miftake, 
my  friend  ;  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  our 
lives  confifts  in  thofe  things  which  you  call 
fuperfluous,  not  in  thofe  which  you  call  ne- 
ceilaries."  The  people,  accuftom'd  to  fell 
themfelves  to  the  beft  bidder,  will  look  upon 
the  wages  of  corruption  as  their  birth-right, 
and  will  neceffarily  riie  in  their  demands,  in 
proportion  as  luxury,  like  other  fafhions,  de- 
fcends  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  clafies. 
Heavy  and  unequal  taxes  mud  confcquentlv 
be  impos'd  to  make  up  this  deficiency  -,  and 
the  operations  of  the  war  muft  either  be  re- 
tarded by  the  flownefs  in  colleding  tlie  pro-' 
duce,  or  the  money  muft  be  borrow'd  at 
high  intereft  and  exceflive  premiums,  and 
the  publick  given  up  a  prey  to  the  extortion 

*  —  AxXx  [j-viv  TaT«K  £T|V.£i/  vy'^T;  r.iSxiijt.oi/B;  ^  f.(.z~ 
yixpioi  roT;  tte^itIoTi;,  dXK  o'jx.  exe/j/oij  ToTi  OiUxyKXioi;. 
Plut.  dc  Cupidit. 
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of  ufurers.  If  a  '  venal  and  luxurious  Dc- 
mades  ihould  be  at  the  head  of  the  ruling 
party,  fuch  an  adniiniftration  would  hardly 
iind  credit  fufiicient  to  fupport  their  meafures, 
as  the  money 'd  men  would  be  averfe  to  truft- 
ing  their  property  in  fuch  rapacious  ^  hands ; 
for  the  chain  of  fclf-intereft,  which  links 
fuch  a  fet  of  men  together,  will  reach  from 
the  higheft  quite  down  to  the  loweft  officer 
of  the  flate ;  becaufe  the  higher  officers,  for 
the  mutual  fupport  of  the  whole,  muft  con- 
nive at  the  frauds  and  rapines  of  the  inferior, 
or  fcreen  them  if  deteded. 

If  therefore  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
exhaufted  by  the  oppreffions  of  a  weak  and 
iniquitous  adminiftration,  (hould  call  a  truly 
difintereded  patriot  to  the  helm,  fuch  a  man 
inuft  be  expos'd  to  all  the  malice  of  detected 
villainy,  back'd  by  the  whole  weight  of  dif- 
appointed  fadf  ion.  Plutarch  has  handed  down 
to  us  a  ftriking  inffcance  of  this  truth  in  the 
cafe  of  Ariflides,  which  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted. 

^  When  Ariflidcs  was  created  Qiiaeftor,  or 
high  Treafurer  of  Athens,  he  fairly  laid  be- 

'  Demades,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  the  difl'olute- 
iiefsot"  his  life,  and  conduct  in  thcadniiniflration,  fhip- 
wreck'd  the  Athenian  Rcpublick.  PIuc.  in  Vit.Phocion, 
p.  741. 

^  Plut.  Apothcg.  p.  18S. 

3  PJut.  in  Vit.  Anltid.  p.  320. 
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fore  the  Athenians  what  immenfe  fums  the 
publick  had  been  robb'd  of  by  their  former 
Treafurers,  but  efpccially  by  Themiftocles, 
whom  he  prov'd  to  be  more  criminal  than 
any  of  the  others.  This  warm  and  honed 
remonftrance  prodiic'd  Inch  a  powerful  coali- 
tion between  thefe  publick  plunderers,  that 
when  Ariftides,  at  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, (which  was  annual,  and  elecftive)  came 
to  give  up  his  accompts  to  the  people,  The- 
miftocles  publickly  impeach'd  him  of  the 
fame  crime,  and,  by  the  artifice  of  his  cor- 
rupt party,  procur'd  him  to  be  condemn'd 
and  fin'd  ;  but  the  honefier,  and  more  re- 
fpedlable  part  of  the  citizens  highly  refenting 
fuch  an  infamous  method  of  proceeding,  not 
only  acquitted  Ariftides  honourably,  and  re- 
mitted his  fine,  but,  to  fliew  their  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct,  ele6led  him  Treafurer  for 
the  following  year.  At  his  entrance  upon 
his  oflice  the  fecond  time,  he  affeded  to  ap- 
pear fenfible  of  his  former  error,  and,  by 
winkin?  at  the  frauds  of  the  inferior  officers, 
and  neojleftino;  to  fcrutinize  into  their  ac- 
compts,  he  fuffer'd  them  to  plunder  with 
impunity.  Thefe  State-leeches,  thus  gorg'd 
with  the  publick  money,  grew  fo  extremely 
fond  of  Ariftide?,  that  they  employ 'd  all  their 
interefi  to  perfuade  the  people  to  eledt  him  a 
third  time  to  that  important  office.  On  the 
day  of  eledion,  when  the  voices  of  the  A- 

L   ^  thenians 
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thenians  were  unanimous  in  his  favour,  this 
real  Patriot  itood  up  with  honefl  indignation, 
and  gave  the  people  this  fevere,  but  juft  re- 
primand.    '*  When,  fays  he,  I  difcharg'd 
my  duty  in  this  office  the  iirft  time,  with  that 
zeal  and   fidehty  which  every  honeft  man 
owes  to  his  country,  I  was  viHfy'd,  infulted, 
and  condemn'd.     Now  I  have  given  full  li- 
berty  to  all  thefe  robbers  of  the  publick  here 
prefent   to   pilfer,  and  prey  upon  your  fi- 
nances at  pieafure,  I  am,  it  feems,   a  mofl 
upright  minifter,  and  a  moft  worthy  citizen. 
Believe    me,     O    Athenians  !     I  am   more 
afliam'd   of  the  honour,   which  you  have  fo 
unanimoufly  conferr'd  upon  me  this  day,  than 
of  that  unjuft  fentence  which  you  pafs'd  up- 
on me  with  fo  much  infamy  the  year  before. 
But   it   gives  me  the  utmofl  concern,  upon 
your  account,  when  I  fee  that  it  is  e.ifier  to 
merit  your  favour  and  applaufe  by  flattering, 
and  conniving  at  the  rogueries  of  a  pack  of 
villains,  than  by  a  frugal  and  uncorrupt  ad- 
miniflration   of  the  publick  revenues."     He 
then  difclos'd  all  the  frauds  and  thefts,  which 
had  been  committed  that  year  in  the  treafury, 
which  he  had  privately  minuted  down  for 
that  purpofe.     The  confequence  was,  that 
all  thofe,  who  juft  before  had  been  fo  loud 
in  his  praife,  were  flruck  dumb  with  fliame 
and  confulion  ;  but  lie  himfelf  receiv'd  thofe 
high  cncomiumSj  which  he  had  fo  juflly  me-. 

rited. 
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rited.  fiom  every  honeft  citizen.  It  is  evi- 
dent  froni  diis  whole  pafTage,  as  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  Arifciucs  might  have  made  his 
own  fortune,  at  the  expence  of  the  publick, 
with  the  fame  eafe,  and  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  any  of  his  predecelTors  had  done  before, 
or  any  minifters  in  modern  States  have  done 
fince.  For  the  reft  of  the  officers,  who 
feem'd  to  think  their  chief  duty  confifted  in. 
making  the  moft  of  their  places,  fhew'd 
themfclves  extremely  ready  to  conceal  the 
peculation  of  their  chief,  becaufe  it  gave  them 
a  rii^ht  to  claim  the  fame  indul2;ence  from 
him  in  return.  A  remark  not  reftricfled  to 
the  Athenians  alone,  but  equally  applicable 
to  every  corrupt  adminiftration  under  every 
government.  Hiftory,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  furnilli  us  with  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  this  truth,  and  pofterity  will  pro- 
bably make  the  fmii  remark,  v/hen  the  ge- 
nuine hiftory  of  fome  late  adminiftratlons 
fliall  fee  the  light  in  a  future  age. 

If  tile  Athenians  were  fo  corrupt  in  the 
time  when  Ariftides  liv'd,  ought  we  to  won- 
der at  that  amazins:  height  to  Vv'hich  that  cor- 
ruption  arriv'd  in  the  time  of  Demofthenes, 
when  left  to  its  full  effe(5ls  for  fo  long  a  term 
of  years  ?  Could  the  State  of  Athens  at  that 
time  have  been  prefeiv'd  by  human  means  ; 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Demofthenes,  join'd 
to  the  ftridt  ceconomy,  the  inflexible  integri- 
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ty,  and  fuperior  abilities  of  Phocion,  might 
have  rais'd  her  once  more  to  her  ancient  luf- 
tre.     But  the  event  fhew'd,  that  kixury,  cor- 
ruption and  fadion,  the  caufes  of  her  ruin, 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  very  vitals  of 
the  P^epublick.     The  Grecian  hifiory  indeed 
affords  us  ever  memorable  inftanccs  of  Re- 
pub!  icks  bending  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
or  domertick  oppreffion,  yet  freed  and  reftor- 
ed  to  their  former  liberty  and  dignity  by  the 
courage  and  virtue  of  fome  eminent  Patriot- 
citizen.     But  if  we  refled:  upon  the  means, 
by  which  thefe  great  events  were  fo  fucceff- 
fully  condud:ed,  we  fhall   always  find,  that 
there  yet  remain'd  in  the  people   a   fund   of 
publick  virtue  fufficient  to  fupport  their  chiefs 
in  thofe  arduous  enterprizes.     The  fpirit  of 
hberty  in  a  free  people  may  be  cramp'd  and 
prefs'd  down  by  external  violence  ;  but  can 
Icarce  ever  be  totally  extinguilh'd.      Oppref- 
fion will  only  encreafe  its  elaflick  force,  and 
when  rouz'd  to  a(5iion  by  fome  daring  chief, 
it  will  breakout,  like  iir'd  gun-powder,  with 
irrefiflable  impetuofity.     We  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  look  back  to  antiquity  for   convincing 
proofs  of  this  mofl  important  truth.     Our 
own  hiflorv  is  but  one  continued  fcene  of  al- 
ternate  llrugglcs  between  encroaching  princes, 
aiming    at    abfolute    power,     and    a    brave 
people  refolutely  determin'd  to  vindicate  their 
freedom.     The  genius  of  liberty  has  hither- 
to 
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to  rofe  fuperior  in  all  thofe  conflids,  and  ac- 
quir'd   flrength   from   oppolition.      May   it 
continae  to  prevail  to  the  end  of  time  !  The 
United  Provinces  are  a  ftriking  proof  that  the 
fpirit  of  libertv,  when    animated  and  con- 
dueled    by    publick    virtue,     is     invincible. 
Whilft  under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  they  were  little  better  than  a  poor 
afl'emblage    of    fifliing-towns    and  villages. 
But  the  virtue  of  one  great  man  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  throw  off  that  inhuman  yoke, 
but  to  make  a  refpedable  figure  amongif  the 
firft  powers  in  Europe.       All   the  different 
States  in  Europe,  founded   by   our  Gothick 
anceftors,  were  originally  free.     Liberty  was 
as   truly  their  birth-right  as  it  is  ours,  and 
though  they  have  been  worm'd  out  of  it  by 
fraud,  or  robb'd  of  it  by  violence,  yet  their 
inherent  right  to  it  ftill  fubfifls,  though  the 
exercife  of  that  righ:  is  fuperfeded,  and  re- 
ftrain'd  by  force.     Hence  no   defpotick  go- 
vernment can  ever  fubfift  without  the  fupport 
of  that  inrtrument  of  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion,  a  ftanding  army.     For  all  illegal  power 
muft  ever  be  fupported  by  the  fame  means 
by  which  it  was  at   firfl  acquir'd.     France 
was  not  broke  into  the  yoke  of  llavery  'till 
the  infamous  adminillnuions  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin.       But  though  loyalty  and  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  their  Piincc  fecm  to   form  the 
charaderiflick  of  the  French  nation,  yet  the 

late 
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late  glorious  ftand  againft  the  arbitrary  im- 
pofitiods  of  the  crown,  which  will  immor- 
talize the  Parliament  of  Paris,  proves  that 
they  fubmit  to  their  chains  with  reludance. 
Luxury  is  the  real  bane  of  publick  virtue, 
and  confequently  of  liberty,  which  gradual- 
ly finks  in  proportion  as  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  foftened  and  corrupted.  When- 
ever therefore  this  efTential  fpirit,  as  I  may 
term  it,  of  a  free  nation  is  totally  diffipated, 
the  people  become  a  mere  Caput  inortiium^  a 
dead  inert  mafs,  incapable  of  refufcitation, 
and  ready  to  receive  the  deepeft  impreffions 
of  flavcry.  Thus  the  publick  virtue  of 
Thrafybulus,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
Philop^emen,  Aratus,  Dion,  &c.  reftor'd  their 
refpedive  States  to  freedom  and  power,  be- 
caufe,  though  liberty  was  fupprcfs'd,  yet  the 
fpirit  of  it  ftill  remained,  and  acquir'd  new 
vigour  from  oppreffion.  Phocion  and  De- 
moilhenes  fail'd,  becaufe  corruption  had  ex- 
tinguifli'd  publick  virtue,  and  luxury  had 
chang'd  the  fpirit  of  liberty  into  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  fei  vility. 

That  luxurv  and  corruption,  encourag'd 
and  propagated  by  a  mofl;  abandon 'd  fidion, 
have  made  an  alarming  progrcfs  in  our  nation, 
is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denv'd.  The 
efFcds  have  been  too  fenfibly  felt  during  the 
courfc  of  the  late  and  prefent  wars,  which, 

'till 
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'till  the  laft  campaign,  were  the  moft  expen- 
five,  and  the  leafl  fuccefsful  of  any  we  ever 
yet  engag'd    in.     But   a  late  fignal  change 
muft  convince  our  enemies,  that  we  have  a 
fund  of  publick  virtue  ftill  remaining  capa- 
ble of  vindicating  our  juft  rights,  and  raifing 
us  out   of    that  calamitous  fituation,    into 
which  we  were  plung'd,  under  fome  late  ad- 
miniftrations.     When  the  publick  imagin'd 
the  helm  in  the  hands  of  corruption,  pufillani- 
mity  and  ignorance,  they  transferr'd  it  to  a 
virtuous  Citizen,  poffefs'd,  in  their  opinion, 
of  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demofthcnes, 
join'd    to  the  publick   oeconomy,   incorrupt 
honeily,  and  immoveable  fortitude  of  Arif- 
tides    and   Phocion.       The    numerous    dif- 
interefted    marks  of   approbation,    fo    late- 
ly  given   from    every    part    of  this    King- 
dom,  demonftrate    the   refolution    and  abi- 
lity   of   the    publick    to    fupport   that    mi- 
nifter,  as    long  as  he  purfues    liis   upright 
plan    of    conduit    with    undeviating    fiim- 
nefs. 

From  the  time  of  Phocion,  the  Athe- 
nian hlflory  affords  little  more  than  a  de- 
tail of  *  fcandalous  decrees,  and  dcfpica- 
ble  inftancts   of  the   levity  and  fcrvile  adu- 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Dcmet.  p.  893  —  94 — 9^0. 
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lation  of  that  abjedl  people.  Reduc'd  at 
laft  to  a  Province  of  the  Romans,  Athens 
contributed  her  talte  for  arts  and  fciences 
towards  poliHiing,  and  her  paflion  for 
theatrical  performances  towards  corrupting, 
the  manners  of  that  warlike  people. 
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C    H    A    P.     iir. 

Of  T  n  E  B  E  s, 

TH  E  accounts  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
this  ancient  Republick  are  fo  enve- 
lop'd  in  fable,  that  we  mufl  rather  apply  for 
them  to  the  poets  than  the  hiftorians.  '  Pau- 
fanias  gives  us  a  lift  of  fixteen  Kings  of  this 
country,  down  from  Cadmus  inclulive,  who 
evidently  belong  to  the  fabulous  times  of  the 
Heroes.  ^  He  feems  indeed  to  acknowledge 
as  much,  fince  he  confeffes,  that  as  he  could 
find  no  better  account  of  their  origin,  he  was 
oblig'd  to  take  up  with  fable.  '  After  the 
death  of  Xanthus,  the  laft  of  thofe  Kings, 
the  Thebans,  as  the  fame  author  relates,  dif- 
gufted  at  Monarchy,  chang'd  the  form  of 
their  government  into  a  Republick.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  the  caufe,  or  manner 
how  this  revolution  was  effected  either  in 
Paufanias,  or  any  other  hiftorian.  All  wc 
can  learn  of  the  Thebans  or  '^  Boeotians  from 
hiilory,  is,  that   they   were  remarkable  for 

'   Paufan.  Grec.  Dcfcript.  lib,  9.  c.  5.  p.  7'  S.  Edit. 
Kechnii. 

*  Ou  yocp  Ti  Yi^\jyccu.riv  sf  auT8f    TrapEUfE?^,    i^x<i^oc^  T03 
jw,i/Ow.  ■   Id    ibid. 
3  Ibid.  p.  723. 
♦  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  Boeotia. 
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their  dullnefsand  ftupidity,  even  to  a  '  pro- 
verb, that,  'till  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and  E- 
paminondas,  they  made  as  poor  a  figure  in 
the  art  of  war  as  in  the  fciences :  that  their 
form  of  g'!vernment  was  Democratick,  and 
that,  as  ufually  happens  in  that  kind  of  go- 
vernment, they  were  divided  into  fa(5lions. 

After  the  famous  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by 
which  the  honour  and  true  intereil  of  Greece 
was  facrific'd  to  the  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tans, whatever  State  refus'd  to  come  into 
their  meafurcs,  was  condemn'd  to  feel  the 
effects  of  their  refentment.  They  had  com- 
pell'd  the  Thebans  to  accede  to  that  treaty, 
though  it  depriv'd  them  of  the  dominion  over 
Boeotia  j  and  afterwards,  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Ariitocratick  fadion,  got  pofTeffion  of  iheir 
citadel,  and  reduc'd  them  to  a  ftate  of  ab- 
iolute  fubjection.  This  was  the  wretched 
ftate  of  the  Thebans,  'till  they  were  deliver- 
ed both  from  foreign  and  domeflick  flavery, 
and  rais'd  to  a  height  of  power  fuperior  to 
every  other  State  of  Greece  by  the  virtue  of 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  I  have  feledt- 
ed  therefore  this  revolution  as  the  mofl  inter- 
efling,  and  mofl  worthy  of  our  attention  ; 
becaufe  it  exhibits  a  convincing  proof,  that  \ 

*  Boeotum  in  craflb  jurares  acre  natum.  Hor.  eplf.  I.* 
lib.  2.  lin.  244. 

"^  Plut,  inVit  Pdopid.  p.  2S7. 
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a  brave  and  warlike  people  are  not  the  pro- 
duce  of   any  particular    fpot,    but   are  the 
growth  of  every  place  and  country,  where 
the  liatives  are  train'd  up  in  a  true   fenfe  of 
/hame  at  mean  and  bafe  adtions,  and  infpir'd 
with  that  manly  courage  which   arifes  from 
the  emulation  after  what  is  juft  and  honour- 
able.    And  that  thofe  who  are  taught  to 
dread  infamy  more  than  the  greateft  dangers, 
prove  the  mod  invincible,  and  mofl  formi-  . 
dable  to  an  enemy.     It  inftruds  us  too,  that 
the  moft  deprefs'd,  and  mofl  abjed  State 
may  be  extricated  from  the  calamities  of  op- 
prelTion,  and  rais'd  to  fuperior  dignity  and 
luftre  by  a  very  fmall  number  of  virtuous  pa- 
triots, whilft  the  fpirit  of  liberty  yet  remains, 
and  the  people  fecond  the  efforts  of  their  lead- 
ers with  unanimity  and  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  by  a  fatal  error  in  poli- 
ticks, had  chofen  Ifmenias  and  Leontiuas, 
who  were  at  that  time  heads  of  two  oppofite 
parties,  their  fupreme  annual  magiftrates. 
Ifmenias  was  a  fteady  aflertor  of  the  liberty 
andjufl  rights  of  the  people,  and  labour'd  to 
prelcrve  a  due  balance  in  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution.  Leontidas  wanted  to  engrofs 
the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
to  govern,  by  a  fmall,  but  fele6l  number  of 
his  own  creatures.  It  was  impoffible  for  uni- 
on and  harmony  to  fubfift  between  two  men, 
who  had  views  fo   diametrically    oppofite. 

Leon- 
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Leontidas  therefore,  who  found  his  party  ths 
weakeft,  bargain'd  by  a  private  convention 
with  PhaebidaSj  the  Spartan  General,  to  deli- 
ver up  his  country  to  the  Lacedemonians  up- 
on condition  that  the  government  fhould  be 
lodg'd  in  himfelf,  and  fuch  as  he  fliould 
think  proper  to  intruft.  The  agreement  was 
made,  and  Leontidas  convey 'd  Phasbidas 
with  a  flrong  body  of  troops  into  the  citadel, 
at  a  time  when  the  poor  Thebans,  wholly 
unapprehenfive  of  any  danger  from  the  Spar- 
tans, with  whom  they  had  lately  concluded 
a  peace,  were  celebrating  a  publick  reHgious 
feftival.  Leontidas,  now  fole  Governor, 
gave  an  imniediate  loofe  to  his  pafiions.  He 
feiz'd  his  coUegue  Ifmenias,  and,  by  the  af- 
fiilance  of  the  Spartans,  procur'd  him  to  be 
try'd,  condemn'd  and  executed,  for  caballing 
againft  the  State.  A  pretence  however  ftale, 
yet  conllantly  urg'd  by  every  iniquitous  ad- 
miniftration  againft  all  who  have  the  refolu- 
tion  to  oppolc  their  meafures.  The  party  of 
Ifmenias,  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  impri- 
fonment  of  their  chief,  fled  the  city,  and 
were  afterwards  baniOi'd  by  a  publick  decree. 
A  flrong  proof  of  the  fatal  lengths  a  fadion 
will  run,  which  is  compos'd  of  thofe  profli- 
gate wretches  whofe  fole  aim  is  their  own 
private  emolument !  Yet  fijch  a  facftion,  in 
all  free  States,  when  once  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion are  introduc'd,  is  generally  the  moil:  nu- 
merous, 
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merous,  and  moil:  prevalent,  Athens,  not 
long  before,  had  been  betray'd  to  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  in- 
famous terms  by  a  deteftable  fadion,  com- 
pos'd  of  the  moft  abandon'd  of  her  citizens, 
and  groan'd  under  the  fame  fpecies  of  tyran- 
ny 'till  (ht  was  freed  by  the  great  Thrafybu- 
lus.  And,  I  beheve,  we  have  not  yet  forgot 
the  ftrong  apprehenfions  we  were  lately  un- 
der, that  a  certain  free  State,  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, was  on  the  point  of  being  fold  to  a 
powerful  neighbour  by  a  fimilar  fadion,  and 
by  a  like  iniquitous  contradl.  We  muft  re- 
member too,  after  what  manner  that  traiter- 
ous  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  glorious  ef- 
forts of  patriotifm  and  publick  fpirit.  I  (liall 
make  no  apology  for  this  digreflion,  be- 
caufe  I  thought  the  remark  too  appofite  to  be 
omitted. 

The  honed  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  A- 
thens,  enrag'd  to  fee  their  country  thus  trick- 
ed out  of  her  liberty,  and  groaning  under  the 
mofb  ignominious  fervitude,  dctermin'd  to 
fct  her  fi-QQ,  or  periih  in  fo  glorious  an  at- 
tempt. Tlie  fcheme  was  well  concerted, 
and  as  boldly  executed  by  Pelopidas,  who 
enterin:^  the  citv  with  a  fmall  number  of  the 
moft  refoluteof  iiis  party  in  difguife,  deltroy- 
ed  Leontidas  and  his  coUegue  Archias,  with 
the  moft  dangerous  of  his  fadtion  3  and,  by 
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the  affiftance  of  Epaminondas  and  his 
friends,  with  the  additional  aid  of  a  large 
body  of  Athenians,  recover'd  the  citadel. 
The  *  Spartans,  at  the  firfl  news  of  this  fur- 
prizing  event,  enter'd  the  Theban  territories 
with  a  powerful  army  to  take  vengeance  of 
the  authors  of  this  rebellion,  as  they  ternri'd 
it,  and  to  reduce  Thebes  to  its  former  fub-  • 
je(51:ion.  The  Athenians,  confcious  of  their 
own  weaknefs,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
Sparta,  which  they  were  by  no  means  able  to 
cope  with,  not  only  renounc'd  all  friendiliip 
with  the  Thebans,  but  proceeded  with  the 
utmoft  feverity  againft  fuch  of  their  citizens 
as  favour'd  that  people.  Thus  the  ThebanF, 
deferted  by  their  allies,  and  deftitute  ot 
friends,  appear'd  to  the  reft  of  Greece  as  de- 
voted to  inevitable  deftrudion.  In  this  del- 
perate  fituation  of  affairs,  the  virtue  and  abili- 
ties of  thefe  two  great  men  llione  fortli  with 
greater  luftre.  They  begun  by  training  their 
countrymen  to  the  ufe  of  arms  as  well  as  the 
fliortnefs  of  th.^  time  would  permit,  and  inv 
ipiring  them  with  a  hatred  of  fervitude,  ana 
the  generous  rcfolution  of  dying  in  defence 
of  the  liberty,  and  glory  of  their  country. 
As  thev  iudsr'd  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  deci- 
five   battle   againft   the    beft  troops  in    the 

"    Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  15.  p.  470. 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pelrtp.  p.  2B4.  et  fequent. 
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world,  with  their  new  rais'd  militia,  they 
harrafs'd  the  Spartans  with  daily  fkirmillies  to 
inftrud:  their  men  in  military  difcipline,  and 
the  trade  of  war.     By  this  method  they  ani- 
mated the  minds   of  their  people  with  the 
love  of  glory,  and  inur'd  their  bodies  to  the 
fatigues  of  war  by  exercife  and  labour,  whilll 
they  acquir'd  experience  and  courage  by  thole 
frequent    encounters.      Thus,    as    Plutarch 
remark?,  when  thefe  able  Generals,  by  ne- 
ver engaging  rafhly,  but  watching  every  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  had   flefli'd   the  The- 
bans,  like  young  flag-hounds,  upon  their  ene- 
mies, and  render'd  them  (launch  by  tafting 
thefweetsof  vidiory,  and  bringing  them  oil 
in  fafety,  they  made  them  fond  ot  the  fport, 
and  eager  after  the  mofi:  arduous  enternrizes. 
By  '  this  able  management  they  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Platea  and  Thefpia,    where  they 
kill'd  Phcobidas,  who  had  before  fo  treacher- 
ouily  furpriz'd  their  citadel,  and  again  routed 
them  at  Tenagra,  the  Spartan  General  him- 
lelf  falling  by  the  hand  of  Pelcpidas.  FIuHi- 
ed  with  this  fucccfs,  the  Thebans  fear'd  no 
enemy  however  fupcrior  in  number  ;  and  the 
battle  of  "■  Tegyra  (bon  after  rais'd  the  repu- 
tation  of  their   arms   to  a  de^^ree  unknown 
before.     In  this  adion  the  brave   Pelopidas, 

•   Plut.  in  Vit.  Pclop.  p.  2S5. 
^  Id.  p.  286,  2O7. 
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with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  and  no  more 
than  three  hundred  foot,  broke  through,  and 
dilpers'd  a  body  of  Spartans  conlifting  of 
above  three  times  that  number,  made  a  ter- 
rible flaughter  of  the  enemy,  kill'd  both 
their  Generals  upon  the  fpot,  took  the  fpoils 
of  the  dead,  rais'd  a  trophy  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  brought  his  little  army  home  in 
triumph.  Here  the  aftonidi'd  Greeks  firil 
faw  the  Spartans  defeated  by  a  much  inferior 
number,  and  by  an  enemy  too  whom  they 
had  always  held  in  the  greateft  contempt. 
They  had  never,  'till  that  time,  been  beaten 
by  equal,  and  rarely  by  much  fuperior  num- 
bers, and,  'till  that  fatal  day,  were  juftly  re- 
puted invincible.  But  this  adion  was  only 
the  prelude  to  that  decifive  ftroke  at  Leudra, 
which  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the  Spartan  affairs, 
and  ftripp'd  them  of  that  dominion  wliich 
they  had  fo  long  exercis'd  over  the  reft  of 
Greece.  For  this  feries  of  fuccefs,  though 
it  gready  elated  the  Thebans,  yet  rather  en- 
rag'd  than  difcourag'd  the  Spartans.  The  A- 
thenians,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
Thebes,  flruck  up  a  peace  with'  their  ancient 
rivals,  in  which  all  the  Grecian  States  were 
included,  except  the  Thebans,  who  were 
given  up  a  facrifice  to  the  Spartan  vengeance. 
Acombrotus,  joint  King  with  Ageiilaus,  en- 
ter'd  Boeotia  with  the  largefl:,  and  finefl  army 
the  Spartans  had  ever  fent  into  the  field.  The 
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great  Epaminondas  engag'd  them  at  Leuftra 
with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  Thebans,  which 
fcarce  equaled  a  third  part  of  their  enemies, 
but  the  admirable  difpofition  he  made,  join'd 
to  the  fkili  and  dexterity  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  bravery  of  their  troops  fupply'd  the  de- 
fed:  of  numbers.  Cleombrotus  was  llain  on 
the  fpot,  his  army  totally  routed,  and  the 
greatefl:  (laughter  made  of  the  native  Spartans 
that  had  ever  happen'd  'till  that  day,  with 
the  lofs  only  of  three  hundred  Thebans. 
'  Diodoruo  Siculus  gives  a  concife  account  of 
this  adion  in  thefe  remarkable  words,  "  That 
"  Epaminondas,  being  reduc'd  to  the  ne- 
"  ceffity  of  engaging  the  whole  confederate 
**  force  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their 
"  allies,  with  only  a  handful  of  his  city  mi- 
*'  litia,  gain'd  {o  compleat  a  vidory  over  thofe 
*'  hitherto  invincible  warriors,  that  he  flew 
*'  their  King  Cleombrotus,  and  cut  off  the 
"  Spartan  divifion,  which  was  oppos'd  to 
*'  him,  almoft  to  a  man." 

This  vidory  gave  fo  happy  a  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Thebans,  that  their  alliance  was 
now  as  much  courted  as  before  it  had  been 
defpls'd  and  fliunn  d.  The  Arcadians  ap- 
ply'd  to  them  for  fuccours  againfl:  the  Spar- 
tans.    Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  fent 

'  Ato  y^  (TV]/Xi/X'yy.oiBtU  oXiyoi;  ttoAitihoi?,  &c.  Dio- 
dor.  SicuJ.  lib.  15.  p.  477.  Edit.  Henr.  Stephani. 
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with  a  powerful  army  to  their  afliftance. 
At  the  head  of  the  joint  forces  thefe  two 
great  men  enter'd  Laconia,  and  appear'd  with 
a  hoftile  army  at  the  gates  of  Sparta.  The 
firft  fight  of  that  kind  ever  feen  by  that 
haughty  people.  The  mafterly  condud: 
of  Agefilaus,  and  the  defperate  valour  of  the 
Spartans  fav'd  the  city,  but  could  not  prevent 
the  ravage  of  their  territories  by  the  two 
Theban  Generals,  who  reftor'd  the  MefTeni- 
ans  to  their  Kingdom,  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans had  depriv'd  them  near  three  hundred 
years  before,  defeated  the  Athenians,  who 
came  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Spartans,  and 
return'd  home  with  glory. 

The  Theban  arms  were  now  fo  terrible, 
and  their  power  grown  fo  formidable,  that 
whilft  fome  States  apply'd  to  them  for  pro- 
tedion,  and  others  for  afliftance,  the  Mace- 
donians referr'd  the  difputes  about  the  fuccef- 
lion  to  that  crown  to  their  decifion,  and  gave 
hoftages  as  a  fecurity  that  they  would  abide 
by  their  determination.  The  ehief  of  thefe 
hoftages  was  the  famous  Phihp,  father  of  A- 
lexander  the  Great,  who  employ 'd  his  time 
fo  we'l,  under  thofe  two  able  mafters,  in  the 
art  of  war,  that  from  them  he  acquir'd  that 
mihtary  knowledge  which  prov'd  afterwards 
fo  fatal  to  all  Greece  in  general.  Thus  the 
publick  virtue  of  two  private  citizens  not  on- 
ly reftor'd  Thebes  to  her  former  liberty,  but 
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rais'd  her  to  a  much  more  refpedable  rank 
than  (he  had  ever  held  before  amongft  the 
Grecian  Republicks. 

But  this  eminent,  and  newly  acqulr'd  de- 
gree of  power  was  but  of  fliort  duration. 
Pelopidas  had  freed  the  Theffalians  from  the 
infults  of  Alexander  the  Pherean  ;  but  going 
to  him  afterwards,  accompany'd  only  by  If- 
menias,  to  compofe  fome  differences,  he  was 
not  only  unjuftlymade  prifoner,  but  treated 
with  the  moft  fpiteful  cruelty  by  that  perfidi- 
ous Tyrant.  The  Thebans,  enrag'd  at  this 
treacherous  a(5t,  fent  an  army  againft  the  Ty- 
rant, under  the  command  of  two  new  Ge- 
nerals, who  return'd  with  lofs  and  di(honour. 
The  command  was  aizain  committed  toEpa- 
minondas,  who,  by  the  terror  of  his  name 
alone,  brought  the  Tyrant  to  reafon,  and  pro- 
cur'd  the  releafe  of  his  friend  Pelonidas  and 
Ifmenias.  But  the  Tyrant  foon  after  renewing 
his  ufual  depredations  upon  the  Thellalians, 
Pelopidas  was  once  more  fent  with  forces  to 
their  affiftance.  The  two  armies  came  foon 
to  atfiion,  when  Pelopidas,  blinded  by  re- 
fentment,  and  eager  after  revenge,  rufli'd  in- 
to the  right  wing,  where  the  Tyrant  com- 
manded in  perlon,  and  fell,  covcr'd  with 
wounds,  in  the  midil  of  his  furrounding  ene- 
mies, liis  death  hov/ever  was  not  unre- 
veng'd,  for  his  troops,  quite  furious  at  the 
lofs  of  a  General  they  fo  much  rcver'd   and 
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lov'd,  routed  the  enemy,  and  facrific'd  three 
thoufand  of  them  to  his  Majies, 

Though  the  death  of  this  truly  great  man 
was  an  irretrievable  lofs  to  Thebes,  yet  Epa- 
minondas  ftill  furviv'd,  and  vvhilft  he  liv'd, 
the  good  fortune  and  power  of  his  country 
remain'd  unalter'd.  But  new  difturbances 
breaking  out  not  long  after,  Epaminondas, 
at  the  head  of  his  Thebans,  broke  again  in- 
to Peloponnefus,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  A- 
gefilaus,  and  advanc'd  into  the  very  fuburbs 
of  Sparta.  But  as  they  had  jufl  before  re- 
celv'd  intelligence  of  his  approach  by  a  mef- 
fenger  from  Agefilaus,  they  were  fo  well 
prepar'd  for  his  reception,  that  he  judg'd  pro- 
per to  retire,  and,  in  his  return,  fell  unexv 
ped:edly  upon  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  at 
Mantinea.  The  difpofition  of  his  forces  up- 
on this  occafion  is  efteem'd  a  mafter- piece  of 
Generalfliip  i  nor  was  his  valour  inferior  to 
hiscondudi.  He  routed  and  made  a  terrible 
flaughter  of  the  Spartans  j  but,  pudiing  on 
too  eagerly  to  compleat  his  victory,  he  re- 
ceiv'd  a  mortal  v/ound  in  his  bread,  and  was 
carry'd  to  his  tent.  As  foon  as  he  recover'd 
his  fpeech,  and  was  fatisfy'd  that  his  fhield 
was  fafe,  and  the  Thebans  were  vidors,  he 
order'd  the  broken  part  of  the  weapon  to  be 
drawn  out  of  his  wound,  and  dy'd  rejoicing 
at  the  o-ood  fortune  of  his  country.  Thus 
fell   the   incomparable  Epaminondas,  who 
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as  '  Polybius  obferves,  overcame  his  ene- 
mies, but  was  overcome  by  fortune.  The 
fame  judicious  *  hiflorian,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  different  conftitutions  of  the  ancient  Re- 
publicks, obferves,  "  That  the  flourifliing 
State  of  the  Thebans  v^as  but  of  fliort  dura- 
tion, nor  was  their  decay  gradual,  becaufe 
their  fudden  rife  was  not  founded  on  right 
principles.  For  the  Thebans,  as  he  affirms, 
took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Spar- 
tans when  the  imprudence  and  haughtinefs 
of  that  people  had  made  them  quite  odious 
to  their  allies ;  and  that  they  acquir'd  amongfi: 
the  Greeks  their  high  reputation  for  valour 
by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  one  or  two 
great  men,  who  knew  hov/  to  make  the  befl 
ufe  of  thofe  unexpeded  incidents,  which  fo 
fortunately  offer'd.  He  adds,  that  the  fud- 
den change  in  their  affairs  made  it  quickly  ap- 
pear to  all,  that  their  remarkable  fuccefs  was 
not  owing  to  the  fyftem  of  their  Govern- 
ment, but  to  the  publick  virtue  of  thofe  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Adminiftration. 
For  that  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  The- 
bans arofe,  flourifh'd,  and  fell  with  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  is  too  evident,  he  fays, 
to  be  deny'd.     Whence  he  concludes,  that 

»  Polyb.  comparat.  Epanilnond.  ct  Hannib,  lib.  9. 
J).  762. 

*  Id.  lib.  6.  p.  678 — 79^ 
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the  fplendid  figure  the  Thebans  at  that 
time  made  in  the  world  muft  not  be  afcrib'd 
to  their  civil  polity,  but  to  thofe  two  great 
men  only." 

I  have  hitherto  confider'd  them  only  in 
the  light  of  virtuous  citizens,  and  able  Ge- 
nerals ;  perhaps  a  (liort  fketch  of  their  cha- 
racters as  Patriot-Statefmen  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable nor  uninftru6ting. 

Pelopidas    and  Epaminondas    were    both 
defcended  from  ancient  and  worthy  families. 
Pelopidas  inherited  a   large  fortune,  which 
he  enjoy 'd  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  uti- 
lity to   his  friends,  and  by  avoiding  the  two 
extremes  of  avarice   and  diffipation,    fliew'd 
that  he  was  the  mafter  of,  n(;t  the  (lave  to 
riches.     The  patrimony  of  Epaminondas  on 
the  contrary  was  extremely  frnall,  yet  equal 
to   his    utmofl:  wants   or   defires.     Devoted 
wholly  to  the  fciences  and  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory  and  philofophy,  which  mend  tJie  heart, 
whiift   they  inftrucfl  the  head,  he  prefcrr'd 
the  fweets   of  retirement  and  fludy  to  a  life 
of  pleafureand  oftentation.     He  avoided  all 
lucrative    emplovmcnts    and    flate  honours, 
with  as  much  afTiduity,  as  they  were  courted 
and  intreagued  by  others :  nor  did  he  accept 
of  the  higbefl  oiike  in  the  {late,  till  he  was 
call'd  to  it  by   the  united  cry  of  the  people, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  publick.     When 

dragg'd 
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dragg'd  out  of  his  retirement,  and  plac'd  by 
force,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
convinc'd  his  countrymen,  as  '  Juftin  informs 
us,  that  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  tafk,  and 
feem'd  rather  to  give  luftre  to,  than  receive 
any  from  the  dignity  of  his  employment. 
He  excell'd  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  was 
the  mod  confummate  Orator  of  his  time; 
perfuafion  hung  upon  his  tongue,  and  he 
was  the  mafter  of  the  paffions  of  his  audi- 
tors by  his  eloquence,  and  of  his  own  by 
philofophy.  VVith  this  truly  great  man 
Pelopidas  was  join'd  as  collegue,  who,  when 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  friend  Epami- 
nondas  to  fliare  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
fortune  with  him,  copied  him  in  the  h am- 
bler virtues  of  private  life.  Thus  hoL.'.  be- 
came the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  for 
their  temperance  and  moderation,  as  well 
as  their  plainnefs  in  drefs,  and  frugality  at 
their  table.  But  the  mod  flriking  part  of 
their  charadler,  was  that  unexampled  union 
and  perfed:  harmony  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween thefe  two  great  men,  and  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  They  fill'd  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  the  two  higheft  pofts  in  the  date. 
The  whole  management  of  publick  affairs 
was  intruded  to  their  condu(ft,  and  all  buli- 

*  Juftin.  lib.  6.  p.  74. 
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nefs  pafs'd  through  their  hands.  Yet  during 
all  that  time,  no  latent  fpark  of  envy,  jea- 
loufy  or  ambition,  no  private  or  felfifli  views 
or  difference  of  lentiments  (the  fatal,  but 
too  general  fources  of  difunion  amongfl; 
Statefmen)  could  in  the  leaft  affcd  their 
friendfliip,  or  ever  make  any  impreffion  upon' 
an  union,  which  was  founded  upon  the  m:i- 
moveabie  bafis  of  publick  virtue,  animated, 
as  Plutarch  obferves,  and  diredling  all  their 
adions  by  this  principle  only,  they  had  no 
other  intereft  in  view  but  that  of  the  pub- 
lick  ;  and  inftead  of  enriching  or  aggrandiz- 
ing their  own  families,  the  only  emulation 
between  them  was,  which  Hiould  contribute 
moft  to  the  advancement  of  the  dignity  and 
happlnefs  of  his  country.  To  crown  all,  they 
both  died  glorioufly  in  defence  of  that  inde- 
pendancy,  which  they  had  acquir'd  and  pre- 
ferv'd  to  the  ftate,  and  left  the  Thebans  free, 
great,  and  flourhliing. 

It  is  natural  to  think,  that  men  of  fuch 
fuperior  merit,  and  fo  eminently  difmtereft- 
ed',  could  never  pofiibly  be  the  objeds  of 
party-refentment.  Yet  '  we  are  alfur'd  in 
hiftorv,  that  they  were  frequently  perfecuted 
by  a  virulent  fadion  compos'd  of  the  felfifh, 
thofc  leeches  whom  thefe  two  virtuous  men 

»  Plutarch,  TuHiu,  Corn.  Ncpos.  ■ 
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prevented  from  fattening  upon  the  blood  of 
the  publick,  and  of  the  envious,  from  that 
ftrong  antipathy  which  bad  men  naturally 
bear  to  the  good.  For  envy,  that  paffion  of 
low  uncultivated  minds,  has  a  greater  fhare 
in  party  oppofition  than  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
sine.  A  truth  of  which  we  have  ftron?^ 
proof  in  that  celebrated  pafTage,  recorded  by 
*  Plutarch,  between  Ariftides  and  the  Athe- 
nian countryman.  Though  the  virtue  of 
thefe  great  men  triumph'd  over  all  the  ma- 
licious efforts  of  thefe  domeftick  enemies  5 
yet  they  had  power  enough  at  one  time  to 
impeach  and  bring  them  both  to  a  publick 
trial  for  a  breach  ^  of  formality  relative  to 
their  office,  though  that  very  acft  had  ena- 
bled tliem  to  render  the  moft  fignal  fervices 
to  their  country.  They  were  try'd  however, 
but  honourably  acquitted.     At  another  time, 

'  When  Ariftitles  had  acquired  the  firname  of  JuH-,, 
he  became  the  ol)jc(fi:  of  the  Athenian  envy,  and  the 
Oftracilm  was  demanded  againft  him.  Wiulft  the  peo- 
ple were  preparing  their  fliells,  a  country  voter,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  brought  his  fiicll  to  Arifti- 
des,  and  dcfu'd  him  to  write  the  name  of  Ari(iide.s  up- 
on it,  Ariflide.--,  not  a  little  furpriz'd  at  his  requcfl-,  alkeil 
him  what  injury  that  Ariftides  had  done  him.  Me  !  none, 
reply'd  the  fellow,  for  I  don't  Co  much  as  know  the  man 
by  liijht,  but  it  gall'^  me  to  the  foul  to  hear  him  everywhere 
called  tlie  Juft—  Plut,  in  Vit.  Ariliid  p.  322,  323. 

-  They  kept  the  field  and  uttack'd  Sparta,  when  the 
time  of  their  oiHce  was  near  expir'd,  by  which  means 
they  were  in  ofiicc  more  than  the  regular  time. 

7  whilil: 
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whilfl   Pelopidas  was    dctaln'd    prifoner   by 
Alexander  the  Pherean,  this  malignant  fac- 
tion had  weight  enough  to  exxlude  Epami- 
nondas   from   the   office  of  Polemarque    or 
General,  and  to   procure    for  two   of  their 
friends,  the  command  of  that  army  which 
was  fen t  to  puniflithe  tyrant  for  his  treach- 
ery.      But    the   new    Generals    made    fuch 
wretched    work   of  it,  when  they  came  to 
face   the   enemy,  that  the   whole  army  was 
quickly  thrown  into   the  utmoft   confufion, 
and  compell'd  for  their  own  prefervation,  to 
put  Epaminondas    at   their   head,  who  was 
prefent  in  the  adfion  only  as  a  volunteer  :   for 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  excluded  him 
from   the    leaft   lliadow   of  truft  or  power. 
This    able  man,  by   a  manoeircre  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  extricated   the   Theban   troops  out 
of  thofe  difficulties  in  which   the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  their  Generals  had  involv- 
ed them,  repuls'd  the  enemy,  and  by  a  fine 
retreat    brought   the  army   fafe    to  Thebes. 
His  countrymen,  now  fenfible  of  their  error, 
and   how    greatly   they    had    been    impos'd 
upon   by  the   fadtion,  immediately    recalled 
him  to  the  higheft:  offices  in  the  ftate,  which 
he  continued  to  execute  'till  his  death,  with 
the  greatcft  honour   to  himfcU,  and  emolu- 
ment as^  well   as  glory  to   his   country.     As 
the  management  of  publick  affairs,  after  the 
death  of  thefe  tVv'o  illuflrious  patriots,  fell 

by 
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by  the  intrigues  of  failion,  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  a  quite  different  chara6ler,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Thebans  funk, 
ahke  in  power  and  reputation  'till  Thebes 
itfelf  was  totally  deftroy'd  by  Alexander  the 
Cireat,  and  their  country,  with  the  refl:  of 
Greece,  fwallow'd  up  at  lafl:  by  the  inlatia- 
ble  ambition  of  the  Romans. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.       IV, 

O/^Carthage. 

OF  all  the  free  ftates  whofe  memory  Is 
preferv'd  to  us  in  hiftory,  Carthage 
bears  the  nearefl  refemblance  to  Britain  both 
in  her  commerce,  opulence,  fovereignty  of  the 
fea,  and  her  method  of  carrying  on  her  land 
wars  by  foreign  mercenaries.  If  to  thefe  we 
add  the  vicinity  of  the  Carthaginians  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  moft  formidable  and  moil:  rapacious 
people  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  the  fpe- 
cifick  difference,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  the 
refpecflive  military  force  of  each  nation,  the 
fituation  of  Carthage  with  refpedl  to  Rome, 
feems  greatly  analogous  to  that  of  Britain 
with  refped:  to  France,  at  leaft  for-  this  laft 
century.  Confequently,  the  dreadful  fate 
of  that  Republick,  once  the  mod  flourifliing 
flate  in  the  univerfe,  and  the  moil  formida- 
ble rival  Rome  ever  had  to  cope  with,  muft 
merit  our  highcfb  attention  at  this  juncture  : 
both  as  the  greatnefs  of  her  pov/er  arofe 
from,  and  was  fupported  by  commerce,  and 
as  file  ow'd  her  ruin  more  to  her  own  intef- 
tine  divifions,  than  to  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

\V^ 
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We  know  very  little  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  people  'till  the  time  of  the  firfl 
Punick  war.  For  as  not  one  of  their  own 
hiftorians  has  reach'd  our  times,  we  have 
no  accounts  of  them  but  what  are  tranfmit- 
ed  to  us  by  their  enemies.  Such  writers 
confequently  deferve  little  credit,  as  well 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  Carthaginian 
conftitution,  as  their  inveterate  prejudice 
againfl  that  great  people.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
know  fo  little  of  their  laws,  and  have  but 
an  imperfed:  idea  of  their  conflitutional  form 
of  government. 

The  government  of  Carthage,  if  we  may 
credit  the  judicious  Ariftotle,  feems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  wifeft  maxims  of  po- 
licy. For  he  affirms,  '  the  different  branches 
of  their  legiflature  were  fo  exactly  balanc'd, 
that  for  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Republick 
down  to  his  time,  the  repofe  of  Carthage 
had  never  been  difturb'd  by  any  confiderable 
fedition,  cr  her  liberty  invaded  by  any  fin- 
gle  Tyrant :  the  two  fatal  evils  to  which 
every  Republican  government  is  daily  liable, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  conftitution. 
An  additional  proof  too  may  be  drawn  from 
this  confideration,  that  Carthage  was  able 
to  fupport   herfelf  upwards  of  feven    hun- 

*  Arift.  de  Republ.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  lit.  4. 
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dred  years  in  opulence  and  fplendor  in  the 
midft  of  (o  many  powerful  enemies,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  was  the 
center  of  commerce  of  the  known  world, 
and  enjoy 'd  the  uninterrupted  fovereignty  of 
the  fea  without  a  rival. 

The    genius    of    the    Carthaginians   was 
warlike  as  w^ell  as   commercial,  and  affords 
undeniable  proof,  that  thofe  qualities  are  by 
no  means  incompatible   to  the  fame  people. 
It  is  almoft  iinpollible  indeed  to  difcover  the 
real    chara6ter  of  this  great  people.      The 
Roman  hiftorians,  their  implacable  enemies, 
conftantly  paint  them  in  the  blackefl:  colours, 
to  palliate  the  perfidious  and   mercilefs  be- 
haviour  of  their   own  countrymen  towards 
that  unfortunate   Republick.     A  fadt  fo  no- 
torious, that  neither  Livy,  nor    any   other 
of   their  writers,  with    all    their   art,  were 
able  to  conceal   it.     The  Greek  hiflorians, 
"whofe  countrymen  had  fuffered  fo  greatly  by 
the  Carthaginian   arms   in   Sicily  and  all  the 
other  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  betray 
as  flrong  a  prejudice  againft  them  as  the  Ro- 
man.    Even   the    refpc(Sable   Polybius,  the 
only  author  amongfl  them  who  deferves  any 
degree  of , credit,  is  plainly  partial,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Carthaginian  manners.     The 
Romans  continually  charge  them  with   the 
want  of  publick    faith,    and    have  handed 
down  the  Punica  Fides  as  a  proverb.     I  fliall 

take 
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take  notice  of  this  fcandalous  charge  in  ano- 
ther place,  where  I  fhah  fliew  how  much 
more  juflly  it  may  be  retorted  upon  the  Ro- 
mans. 

As  the  defire  of  gain  is  the  chief  fpur  to 
commerce,  and  as  the  greatefl:  men  in  Car- 
thage never  thought  it  beneath  them  to  en- 
gage in  that  lucrative  employment,  all  the 
hiftorians  have  reprefcnted  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  as  fo  infatiably  fond  of  amaf- 
fmg  v/ealth,  that  they  efteem'd  even  the  low- 
eft  and  dirtieft  means  lawful,  that  tended  to 
the  acquifition  of  their  darling  object.  "  '  A- 
mongft  the  Carthaginians,"  fays  Polybius, 
when  he  compares  the  manners  of  that  peo- 
ple with  thofe  of  the  Romans,  "  nothing  was 
infamous  that  was  attended  with  gain.  *  A- 
mongft  theRomansnothing  fo  infamous  as  bri- 
bery, and  to  enrich  themfclvcs  by  unwarranta- 
ble means."  '  He  adds  in  proof  of  his  alTer- 
tion,  that,  *'  at  Carthage  all  the  dignities, 
and  higheft  employments  in  the  State  were 
openly  fold.  A  pradice,  he  affirms,  which 
at  Rome  was  a  capital  crime."  Yet  but  a 
few  pages  before,  where  he  inveighs  bit- 
terly   again  ft   the  fordid  love    of    money, 

•  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p,  692. 
^  Id.  ibid. 
^  Ibid. 
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and  rapacious  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he  re* 
marks  that,  *'  they  v/ere  the  only  people  '  in 
the  world  to  whom  no    kind  of  gain   ap- 
pear'd   either  infamous    or    unlawful."     In 
*  another  place  where  he  cenfures  the  Greeks 
for  afperfing  Titus   Flaminius   the  Roman 
General,  as  if  he  had  not  been  proof  againft 
the   gold   of  Macedon,  he   affirms,  "  that 
whilil  the  Romans   preferv'd  the  virtuous 
manners  of  their  fore-fathers,  and  had  not 
vet  carried  their  arms  into  foreign  countries, 
not  a  fino;le  man  of  them  would  have  been 
guilty   of    a  crime    of   that   nature.      But 
though    he    can    boldly  alTert,  as    he   fays, 
"  that  in  his  time  many  of  the  Romans,  if 
taken  man  by  man,  were  able  to  preferve  the 
truft  repos'd  in  them  inviolable  as   to  that 
point,  yet  he  owns  he  durft  not  venture  to  fay 
the    fame    of  all."     Though  he  fpeaks   as 
modeftly  as  he  can  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
yet  this  hint  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
corruption  was  neither  new  nor  uncommon 
at  that  time  amongft  the  Romans.     But  as 
I  (hall  refume  this  fubjedt  in  a  more  proper 
place,  I   fhall    only  obferve  from  Polybius's 
own  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians,    That  unlcfs  when  the  intrigues   of 
ladion  prevail'd,  all  their  great  poi'ts  were 

■  Polyb.lib.6.  p.  68r. 

■"  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb,  de  viitutibus  et  vitiis,  p.  1 426. 
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generally  fill'd  by  men  of  the  moft  diltln- 
guilii'd  merit. 

The  charge  of  cruelty  is  brought  againfc 
them  with  a  very  ill  grace  by  the  Romans, 
who  treated  even  Monarchs  themlclves,  if 
they  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  become  their 
prifoners  of  war,  with  the  '  utmoft  inhu- 
manity, and  threw  them  to  perifli  in  dun- 
geons after  they  had  expos'd  them  in  tri- 
umph to  the  infults  of  their  own  popu- 
lace. 

Theftory  indeed  of  Regulus  has  afforded 
a  noble  fubjed:  for  Horace,  which  he  has  eci]- 
bellifh'd  with  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
flrokes  of  poetry,  and  that  fine  ode  has  pro- 
pagated and  confirm'd  the  belief  of  it,  more 
perhaps  than  the  writings  of  all  their  hif- 
torians.  But  as  neither  Polybius  nor  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  make  the  leafl:  mention  of  fuch 
an  event  (though  the  Greeks  bore  an  equal 
averfion  to  the  Carthaginians)  and  as  the 
Roman  writers  from  whom  we  received  it, 
differ  greatly  in  their  accounts  of  it,  I  can- 
not help  joining  in  opinion  with  many  learn- 
ed men,  that  it  was  a  Roman  forgery. 

The  Greek  writers  accufe  them  of  bar- 
barifm  and  a  total  ignorance  of  the  belles 
lettreSy  the  ftudy  of  which  was  the  reigning 
tafte    of    Greece.       Rollin    contcmptuouUy 

*  Perfis,  kQ, 
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affirms,  that  their  education  in  general  a- 
mounted  to  no  more  than  writing  and  the 
knowledge  of  Merchants  accounts  3  that  a  Car- 
thaginian Philofopher  would  have  been  a 
prodigy  amongft  the  learned  ;  and  afks  with  3 
fneer,  "  What  then  would  they  have  thought 
*^  of  a  Geometrician  or  Aflronomer  of  that 
«*  nation  ?"  Strange  inconfiftency  !  when  it 
is  unanimoufly  confefs'd,  that  they  were  the 
bed:  fliip-builders,  theableft  navigators,  and 
the  mofl:  fkilful  mechanicks  at  that  time  in 
the  world  :  that  they  rais'd  abundance  of 
magnificent  {lru(5tures,  and  very  well  under- 
ftood  the  art  of  fortification  ;  all  which  (ef- 
pecially  as  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  vi^as  then 
unknown)  mufl  of  neceility  imply  a  more 
than  common  knowledge  of  Aftronomy, 
Geometry,  and  every  other  branch  of  mathe- 
maticks.  Let '  me  add  too  that  their  know- 
ledge in  Agriculture  was  fo  eminent,  that 
the  works  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian  upon 
that  fubjed;  were  order'd  to  be  tranflated  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  Ojionles. 

That  the  education  of  their  youth  was 
not  confin'd  to  the  mercantile  part  only,  muffc 
be  evident  from  that  number  of  great  men, 
who  make  fuch  a  figure  in  their  hiftory  ;  par- 
ticularly   Hannibal,     perhaps    the   greatefl 

»  Varro, 
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Captain  which  any  age  has  ever  yet  produced, 
was  at  the  lame  time  the  moft  confummate 
Statefman,  and  difinterefted  Patriot.     Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Poetry,  they  feem  to  have 
left  to  their  more   idle  and  more  luxurious 
neiglibours  the   Greeks,  and  apply'd  their 
wealth  to  the  infinitely  nobler  uies  of  fup- 
porting  their  marine,  enlarging  and  protect- 
ing their  commerce  and    colonies.      What 
opinion  even  the  wifer  part  of  the    Romans 
had  of   thefe  fpecious    arts,  and'  how    un- 
worthy they  judg'd  them  of  the  clofe  atten- 
tion of  a  brave  and   free  people,  we  may 
learn  from  the  advice  which  '  Virgil   gives 
his  countrymen  by  the  mouth  of  his  Hero's 
father  Anchifes.     I  have  endeavour'd  here  to 
clear  the  much  irijur'd  character  of  this  great 
people  from  the  afperfions  and  grofs  mifre- 
prefcntations  of  hiftorians,  by  proofs  drawn 
from  the  concefiions   and  felf-contradidlions 
of  the  hiftorians  themfelves. 

The  State  of  Carthage  bears  fo  near  a 
refemblance  to  that  of  our  own  nation,  both 
in  their  conftitution  (as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  it)  maritime  power,  commerce, 

•  Excudcnt  ain  fpirantia  molliiis  aera  : 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  dc  marmore  vukus, 

Virg.  i^ncid.  lib.  6, 
Tu  rcgere  imperio  populos,  Romanc,  memento 
(Hve  tibi  crunt  artes)  pacique  imponere  morem 
i^arcere  fubjciStis,  ^c,     lb  d. 
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party  divlfions,  and  long  as  well  as  bloody 
war  which  they  carried  on   with  the  moft 
powerful  nation  in   the  univerfe,    that  their 
hiftory,  I  again  repeat  it,  affords  us,  in   my 
judgment,  more  ufeful  rules  for  our  prefent 
condudt  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  Re- 
publick.    As  we  are  engag'd  in  a  war  (which 
was   till  very   lately    unfuccefsful)   with  an 
enemy,  lels  powerful  indeed,  but  equally  as 
rapacious  as  the  Romans,  and  a(5ting  upon  the 
fame  princip'es,  v/e  ought  moft  carefully  to 
beware  of  thofe  falfe  fleps  both  in  war  and 
policy,  which  brought  on  the   ruin   of  the 
Carthaginians.     For  (hould  we  be  fo  unhap- 
py as  to  be  compell'd   to  receive  law  from 
that  haughty  nation,  we  muft  expecft  to  be 
reduced   to   the  fame   wretched  fituation  in 
which  the  Romans  left  Carthage  at  the  con- 
cluiion    of  the   fecond  Punick   war.     This 
ifland  has   been   hitherto  the    inexpugnable 
barrier  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  is  as 
much  the  objedl:  of  the  jealoufy  and  hatred 
ot  the  French  as  ever  Carthage  was  of  the 
Romans.     As  they  are  fenfible  that  nothing 
but  the  deflrudion  of  this  country  can  open 
them  a   way   to  their  grand  projedt  of  uni- 
verfal  monarchy,    we  may  be   certain  that 
Delenda  eft  Britannia  will   be  as  much  the 
popular  maxim  at  Paris,    as  Delenda  eft  Car- 
thago   was   at  Rome. But  I    fball  wave 

thele  refledions  at  prefent,  and  point  out  the 
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real  caules  of  the  total  ruin  of  that  powerful 
Republick. 

Carthao-e  took  its  rife  from  a  handful  of 
diftrefs'd  Tyrians  who  fettled  in  that  country 
by  permiffion   of  the  natives,  like  our  co- 
lonies in  America,  and  adually  paid  a  kind 
of  rent,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  for  the 
verv  ground  on  which  their  city  was  found- 
ed/   As  they  brought  with  them  the  com- 
mercial  genius    of    their  mother    country, 
they  foon  arriv'd  at  fuch  a  ftate  of  opulence 
by  their  frugality  and  indefatigable  induftry, 
as  occafioned  the  envy  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours.    Thus  jealoufy    on   the   one   hand, 
and  pride  naturally  ariiing  from  great  wealth 
on   the   other,  quickly  involv'd    them  in  a 
war.     The  natives  juilly  fear'd  the  growing 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter 
feeling  their  own  (Irength,  wante  i  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  tribute,  which  they  look'd 
upon  as  difhonourable  and  even  galling  to  a 
free  people.     The  conteft  was  by  no  means 
equal.       The    neighbouring   princes     were 
poor  and  divided  by   feparate  interefts,  the 
Carthaginians  were   rich  and   united  in  one 
common    caufe.      Their    commerce  made 
them  mafbers    of  the    fea,  and  their  wealth 
enabled  them    to   bribe  one    part    of   their 
neighbours   to  fight  againll   tlie    other,  and 
thus  by  playing  one  againil  the  other  alter- 
nately, they   reduc'd  all   at  lalt  to  be  their 

tri- 
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tributaries,  and  extended  their  dominions 
near  two  thoufand  miles  upon  that  continent. 
It  may  be  objeded  that  the  condud  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  this  cafe  was  highly  cri- 
minal. I  grant  it :  but  if  we  view  all  thofe 
mafter  flrokes  of  policy,  and  all  thofe  fplen- 
did  conquefts  which  lliine  fo  much  in  hif- 
tory,  in  their  true  colours,  they  will  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  fraud  and  robbery, 
and  gilded  over  with  thofe  pompous  appel- 
lations. Did  not  every  nation  that  makes 
a  figure  in  hiftory  rife  to  Empire  upon  the 
ruin  of  their  neighbours  ?  Did  not  France 
acquire  her  prefent  formidable  power,  and 
is  ihe  not  at  this  time  endeavourino;  to  worm 
us  out  of  our  American  fettlements  by  the 
very  fame  means  ?  But  though  the  motives 
are  not  to  be  juflify'd,  yet  the  condud  of 
the  Carthaginians  upon  thefe  occafions,  will 
afford  us  fome  very  ufeful  and  inftru(ftive 
lelTons  in  our  prefent  fituation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mighty  power  of 
thefe  people  was  founded  in  and  fupported 
by  commerce,  and  that  they  ow'd  their  vaft 
acquifitions,  which  extended  down  both  fides 
of  the  Mediterranean  quite  into  the  main 
ocean,  to  a  right  application  of  the  publick 
money,  and  a  proper  exertion  of  their  na- 
val force.  Had  they  bounded  their  views  to 
this  fingle  point,  viz.  the  fupport   of   their 

com- 
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commerce  and  colonies,  they  either  would  not 
have  given  fuch  terrible  um/Drage  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  as  Polybius  oblerves,  could 
brook  no  equal,  or  might  fafely  have  bid  de- 
fiance to  their  utmoft  efforts.  For  the  im- 
menfe  fums  which  they  fquandered  away  in 
fubfidies  to  (o  many  foreign  Princes,  and  to 
fupport  fuch  numerous  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  which  they  conftantly  kept  in 
pay,  to  compleat  the  redudlion  of  Spain  and 
Sicily,  would  have  enabled  them  to  cover 
their  coafts,  with  fuch  a  fleet  as  would  have 
fecur'd  them  from  any  appreheniion  of  fo- 
reign invafions.  Befides — the  Roman  genius 
was  fo  little  turn'd  for  maritime  affairs,  tliat 
at  the  time  of  their  firfl:  breach  with  Carthag;^ 
they  were  not  mafters  of  one  fmgle  fliip  of 
war,  and  were  fuch  abfolute  Grangers  to  the 
mechanlfm  of  a  flilp,  that  a  Carthaginian 
galley  driven  by  accident  on  their  coafts 
gave  them  the  firft  notion  of  a  model.  But 
the  ambition  of  Carthage  grew  as  her  wealth 
encreas'd ;  and  how  difficult  a  tafk  is  it  to 
fet  bounds  to  that  reftlefs  paffjon  I  Thus 
by  grafping  at  too  much,  flie  loil:  all.  It  is 
not  probable  therefore  that  the  P^omans 
would  ever  have  attempted  to  diliurb  any  of 
the  Carthaginian  fettlemen^s,  when  the 
whole  coaft  of  Italy  lay  open  to  the  infults 
and  depredations  of  fo  formidable  a  mari- 
time 
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time  power.  The  Romans  felt  this  io  {tw^ 
iibly  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Punick 
war,  that  they  never  refted  'till  they  had 
acquired  the  fuperiority  at  fea.  It  is  evident 
too,  that  the  Romans  always  maintained 
that  fuperiority :  For  if  Hannibal  could 
poffibly  have  pafs'd  by  fea  into  Italy,  fo  able 
a  general  would  never  have  harrafs'd  his 
troops  by  that  long  and  feemingly  impoffible 
march  over  the  Alps,  which  cofi:  him  above 
half  his  army }  an  expedition  which  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  wonder  of  all  fuc- 
cecding  ages.  Nor  could  Scipio  have  landed 
without  oppofition  fo  very  near  the  city  of 
Carthage  itfeif,  if  the  maritime  force  of  that 
people  had  not  been  at  the  very  lowcfl 
ebb. 

The  Carthaginians  were  certainly  greatly 
weakened  by  the  long  continuance  of  their 
firft  war  with  the  Romans,  and  that  favage 
and  deftrudive  war  with  their  own  merce- 
naries, which  follow'd  immediately  after. 
They  ought  therefore  in  true  policy,  to  have 
turn'd  their  whole  attention,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  firft  and  ftcond  Punick 
wars,  to  the  re-eitablifliment  of  their  ma- 
rine 5  but  the  conquefl  of  Spain  was  their 
favourite  object,  and  their  finances  were  too 
much  reduc'd  to  be  fufficient  for  both.  Thus 
they  expended  that  money  in  carrying  on  a 
continental  war,  which  would  have  put  their 

marine 
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marine  on  fo  formidable  a  footing,  as  to  have 
enabled  them  to  regain  once  more  the  do- 
minion of  the  fea  j  and  the  fatal  event  of 
the  fecond  Punick  war  convinc'd  them  of  the 
falfe  Ilep  they  had  taken,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve  it. 

I  have  here  pointed  out  one  capital  error 
of  the  Carthaginians  as  a  maritime  power, 
I  mean   their  engaging  in  too  frequent,  and 
too  extenlive  wars  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  their  neglect  of  their  marine.     I 
fliali    now    mention  another,    which   more 
than  once  brought  them  to  the  very  brink 
of  deflrudion.     This  was — their  conftantly 
employing  fuch    a  vaft  number   of  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  and  not    trufting  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  nay  not  even   Car- 
thage itfclf  wholly,  to  their  own  native  fub- 
jeds. 

The  Carthaginians  were  fo  entirely  devot- 
ed  to   comm.erce,  that  they   feem  to  have 
look'd   upon  every  native  employ 'd  in  their 
arm-es  as  a  member  lofl:  to  the  community  j 
and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  buy  what- 
ever number  of  foldiers  they   pleas'd  from 
their  neighbouring  States  in  Greece  and  Afia, 
who  traded  (as  I   may  term   it)   in   war   as 
much  as  the  Swifs  and  Germans  do  now,  and 
were  equally  as  ready  to  fell  the  blood   and 
lives   of  their    fubjcds    to  the  bed   bidder. 
From  hence  they  drew    fuch  inexhauftible 

fup- 
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fupplies  of  men,  both  to  form  and  recruit 
their  armies,  whilll  their  own  natives  were 
at  leifure  to  follow  the  more  lucrative  occu- 
pations of  navigation,  hufbandry,  and  me- 
chanick  trades.  For  the  number  of  native 
Carthaginians,  which  we  read  of,  in  any  of 
their  armies,  was  fo  extremely  fmall  as  to 
bear  no  proportion  to  that  of  their  foreign 
mercenaries.  This  kind  of  policy,  which 
prevails  io  generally  in  all  mercantile  States, 
does,  I  confefs,  at  firft  fight  appear  extreme- 
ly plaufible.  The  Carthaginians,  by  this 
method,  fpar'd  their  own  people,  and  pur- 
chas'd  all  their  conquefls  by  the  venal  blood 
of  foreigners;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they 
could  with  great  eafe  and  expedition  recruit 
their  broken  armies  with  any  number  of  good 
troops,  ready  train'd  up  to  their  hands  in  mi- 
litary difcipline.  But,  alas,  thefe  advantages 
were  greatly  over-balanc'd  by  very  fatal  in- 
conveniences. The  foreign  troops  were  at- 
tach'd  to  the  Carthaginians  by  no  tye,  but 
that  of  their  pay.  Upon  the  leaft  failure  of 
that,  or  if  they  were  not  humour'd  in  all 
their  licentious  demands,  they  were  juft  as 
ready  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  throats 
of  their  maflers.  Strangers  to  that  heart-felt 
affcdion,  that  enthufiaftick  love  of  their 
country  which  warms  the  hearts  of  free  citi- 
zens, and  fires  them  with  the  glorious  emu- 
lation of  fighting  to  the  lad:  drop  of  blood  in 

de- 
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defence  of  their  common  mother ;  thefe 
fordid  hirelings  were  always  ripe  for  mutiny 
and  fedition,  and  ever  ready  to  revolt  and 
change  fides  upon  the  leaft  profped  of  greater 
advantages. 

But  a  (hort  detail  of  the  calamities,  which 
they  drew  upon  themfelves  by  this  miflaken 
policy,  will  better  Ihew  the  dangers  which 
attend  the  admifiion  of  foreign  mercenaries 
into  any  country,  where  the  natives  are  un- 
accuftom'd  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  A  pradice 
which  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  commercial  na- 
tions. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punick  war 
the  Carthaginians  were  compell'd,    by  their 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  to  evacuate  Sicily. 
Gefco  therefore,  who  then  commanded  in 
ihat  lfl/.;id,  to  prevent  the  diforders   which 
might  be  committed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of 
defperate  fellows,  compos'd  of  fo  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  fo  long   inur'd  to   blood 
and  rapine,  fent  them  over  gradually  in  fmall 
bodies,    that    his    countrymen    might  have 
time  to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  fend  them 
home  to  their  refpecftive  countries.     But  ei- 
ther the  iownefs  of  their  finances,  or  the  ill- 
tim'd  pareimony  of  the  Carthaginians  totally 
'  defeated  this  falutary  meafure,  though  the 
vvifeil  that,  as  their  affairs  were  at  that  time 

'  Polyb.  lib.  I.  p.  92—3. 
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circumftanc'd,  could  pofTibly  have  been  tak- 
en. The  Carthaginians  deferr'd  their  pay- 
ment 'till  the  arrival  of  the  whole  body,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  fome  abatement  in  their 
demands  by  fairly  laying  before  them  the  ne- 
eeffities  of  the  publick.  But  the  mercena- 
ries were  deaf  to  every  reprefentation  and 
propofal  of  that  nature.  They  felt  their 
own  ftrength,  and  faw  too  plainly  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  mafters.  As  fad  as  one  demand 
was  asrreed  to,  a  more  unreafonable  one  was 
flarted  ;  and  they  threaten'd  to  do  themfelves 
juftice  by  military  execution  if  their  exorbi* 
tant  demands  were  not  immediately  comply'd 
with.  At  laft,  when  they  were  juft  at  the 
point  of  an  accommodation  with  their  maf- 
ters,  by  the  mediation  and  addrefs  of  Gefco, 
two  defperate  ruffians,  nam'd  '  Speudius  and 
Mathos,  rais'd  fuch  a  flame  amongil:  this  un- 
ruly multitude  as  broke  out  indantly  into  the 
moft  bloody,  and  deftrudive  war  ever  yet 
recorded  in  hiflory.  The  account  we  have 
of  it  from  the  Greek  hiftorians  muft  ftrike 
the  mofl:  callous  bread  with  horror ;  and 
though  it  was  at  laft  happily  terminated  by 
the  fuperior  condud:  of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the 
father  of  the  great  Hanntbal,  yet  it  continued 
near  four  years,  and  left  the  territories  around 
Carthage  a  moll  fliocking  fcene  of  blood  and 

»  Poljb.  p.  98-9. 
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d'evaftation.  Such  was,  and  ever  will  be  the 
confcquencej  when  a  large  body  of  merce- 
nary troops  is  admitted  into  the  heart  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  denied  the  ufe  of  arms  by  the 
miftaken  policy  of  their  Governors.  For 
this  was  actually  the  cafe  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, where  the  total  difufe  of  arms  amongft 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  laid  that  opulent 
country  open,  an  eafy  and  tempting  prey  to 
every  invader.  This  was  another  capital  er- 
ror, and  confequently  another  caufe  which 
contributed  to  their  ruin« 

What  muftany  nation  but  our  own,  which 
with  refpeft  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  lies  in 
the  fame  defencelefs  lituaticn  j  what,  I 
fay,  mufl  they  think  of  the  mighty  State  of 
Carthage,  fpreading  terror,  and  giving  law 
to  the  moft  diftant  nations  by  her  powerful 
fleets,  and  at  the  fame  time  trembling,  and 
giving  herfelf  up  for  loft  at  the  landing  of 
any  invader  in  her  own  territories  ? 

The  condudt  of  that  petty  prince  Aga- 
thocles,  affords  us  a  ftrlking  inftance  of  the 
defencelefs  ftate  of  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. The  Carthaginians  were  at  that  very 
time  mafters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  fingle 
city  of  Syracufe,  in  which  they  had  coop'd 
up  that  tyrant  both  by  land  and  fea.     *  Aga- 

'  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20.  p.  735—36. 
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thocles,  reduc'd  to  the  lad  extremity,  flruck 
perhaps  the  boldeft  ftroke  ever  yet  met  with 
in  hiftory.     He  was  perledly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  weak  fide  of  Carthage,  and  ki^ew 
that  he  could  meet  with  little  oppofition  from 
a    people  who  were  if  rangers  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  enervated  by  a  life  of  eafe  and 
plenty.     On  this  defedl  of  their  policy  he 
founded  his  hopes ;  and   the  event  prov'd 
that  he  was  not  miilaken  in  his  judgment. 
He  embark'd  with  only  13000  men  on  board 
the  few  fhips  he  had  remaining,  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  by  flrata- 
gem,  landed  fafely  in  Africa,  plunder'd  and 
ravag'd  that  rich  country  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage,  which  he  cloiely  block'd  up, 
and  reduc'd  nearly  to  the  fituation  in  which 
he  had  left  his  own  Syracafe.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  terror  into  which  the  city   of  Car- 
thage was  thrown  at  that  time,  but  the  pan- 
nick  which,  in  the  late  Rebellion,  ftruck  the 
much   larger,    and   more    populous  city  of 
London,  at  the  approach  of  a  poor  handful 
of  Highlanders,  as  much  inferior  even  to  the 
fmall  army  of  Agathocles  in  number,  as  they 
were  in  arms  and  difcipline.     The  fuccefs  of 
that  able  leader  compell'd  the  Carthaginians 
to  recall  part  of  their  forces  out  of  Sicily  to 
the  immediate  defence  of  Carthage  itfclf ;  and 
this  occaHon'd  the  raifing  the  ficge  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  their 
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army,  and  death  of  their  General  in  that 
country.  Thus  Agathocles,  by  this  daring 
mealure,  fav'd  his  own  petty  State,  and,  af- 
ter a  variety  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
died  at  Syracufe  at  a  time  when,  from  a 
thorough  experience  of  their  defencelefs  flate 
at  home,  he  was  preparing  for  a  frefli  inva- 


lion. 


'  Livy  informs  us,  that  this  very  meafure 
of  Agathocies  fet  the  precedent  which  Scipio 
follow'd  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the  fecond 
Punick  war,  when  that  able  General,    by  a 
limilar  defcent  in  Africa,  compeil'd  the  Car- 
thaginians to  recall  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  to 
their  immediate  aHillance,  and  reduc'd  them 
to  that  impotent  ftate,  from  which  they  ne- 
ver afterwards  were  able  to  recover.     How 
fuccefsfuUy  the  French  play'd  the  fame  game 
upon  us,  when  they  oblig'd  us  to  recall  our 
forces  out  of  Flanders  to  cruih  the  Rebelli- 
on, which  they  had   fpirited   up   with   that 
very  view,  is  a  fa6t  too  recent  to  need  any 
mention  of  particulars.     How  lately  did  they 
drive  us  to   the  expence,  and  I  may  fay  the 
ignominy,  of  fetching  over  a  large  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  for  the  immediate  defence 
of   this   nation,    which    plumes    herfelf    fo 
much  upon  her  power  and  bravery  ?    How 

*  Livy,  lib.  23.  p.  58 — g. 
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greatly  did  they  cramp  all  our  ineafures,  hovr 
much  did  they  confine  all  our  military  opera- 
tions to  our  own  immediate  felf-defence,  and 
prevent  us  from  fending  fufficient  fuccours  to 
our  colonies  by  the  perpetual  alarm  of  an  in- 
vaiion  ? 

Though  we  may  in  part  truly  afcribe  the 
ruin  of  Carthage  to  the  two  above-mention'd 
errors  in  their  policy,  yet  the  caufe  which 
was  produdive  of  the  greateft  evils,  and  con- 
fequently  the  more  immediate  object  of  our 
attention  at  this  dangerous  jundure,  was  par- 
ty difunion ;  that  bane  of  every  free  State, 
from  which  our  own  country  has  equal  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  the  fame  direful  effeds,  as 
the  Republicks  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage experlenc'd  formerly. 

By  all  the  lights,  which  we  receive  from 
hiftory,  the  State  of  Carthage  was  divided  in- 
to two  oppofite  fadions  5  the  Hannonian  and 
the  Barcan,  fo  denominated  from  their  re- 
fpedlive  leaders,  who  were  heads  of  the  two 
moft  powerful  families  in  Carthage.  The 
Hannonian  family  feem.s  to  have  made  the 
greatefc  figure  in  the  fenate ;  the  Barcan  in 
the  field.  Both  were  flrongly  acftuated  by 
ambition,  but  ambition  of  a  difierent  kind^ 
The  Barcan  family  feems  to  have  had  no 
other  objed;  in  view  but  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  were  always  ready  to  give  up 
their  private  animofities,  and  even  their  paf- 
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don  for  military  glory  to  the  publick  good. 
The  Hannonian  family  adled  from  quite  op- 
poiite  principles,  conllantly  aiming  at  one 
point  -J  the  fupporting  themfelves  in  power, 
and  that  only.  Ever  jealous  of  the  glory  ac- 
quir'd  by  the  Barcan  family,  they  perpetual- 
Jy  thwarted  every  meafure  propos'd  from 
that  quarter,  and  were  equally  ready  to  facri- 
iice  the  honour  and  real  intereft  of  their  coun- 
try to  that  feifi{l:i  view.  In  fliort,  the  one  fa- 
mily feems  to  have  produc'd  a  race  of  Heroes, 
the  other  of  ambitious  Statefmen. 

The  chiefs  of  thtfe  two  jarring  families, 
befl:  known  to  us  in  hiftory,  were  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Hannibal,  that  terror  of  the  Romans. 
The  oppofition  between  thefe  two  parties  was 
fo  flagrant,  that  Appian  does  not  fcruple  to 
call  the  party  of  '  Hanno,  the  Roman  fac- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Barcas,  the  popular,  or 
the  Carthaginian,  from  the  different  interefts 
which  each  party  efpous'd. 

The  firfl  indance,  which  we  meet  with  In 
hiftory,  of  the  enmity  fubfifling  between  the 
heads  of  thefe  fadlions,  was  in  that  deftruc- 
tive  war  with  the  Mercenaries,  from  which 
J  have  made  this  explanatory  digrelnon. 

Hanno  was  firft  fent  with  a  powerful,  and 
well  provided  army   againfl  thefe  mutinous 

*  Appian,  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  35. 
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defperado's ;  but  he  knew  little  of  his  trade, 
and  made  perpetual  blunders.  '  Polybius, 
who  treats  his  character,  as  a  Ibldier,  with  the 
utmoft  contempt,  informs  us,  that  he  fuffcr- 
ed  himielf  to  be  furpriz'd,  a  great  part  of  his 
fine  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  camp 
taken,  with  all  the  military  ftores,  engines, 
and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  terrify'd  and  diftrefs'd 
by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  General,  were 
now   compell'd,    by  the  necefiity  of  their 
affairs,  to  reftore  Hainilcar  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  from  which  he  muft 
have  been  excluded  before  by  the  influence 
of  the  Hannonian  fadion.     That  able  com- 
mander with  his  fmall  army  (for  his  whole 
force  amounted  to  no  more  than  ten  thoufand 
men)  quickly  chang'd  the  face  of  the  war, 
defeated  Spendius  in  two  pitch'd  battles,   and 
pufn/d  every  advantage  to  the  utmoft,  which 
the  incapacity  of  the  rebel  Generals  threw  in 
his  way.  Senlible  that  he  was  too  weak  alone 
to  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Re- 
bels (which  amounted  to  70,000  men)  he  * 
order'd    Hanno    (who    had    ftill    influence 
enough  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  continued 
in  the  command  of  a  feparate  bodyj  to  join 
him,  that  they  mieht  finifli  this  execrable 


*  Polyb.  lib.  I.  p.  104—5, 

*  Ibid.  lib.  I.  p.  1 15. 
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•war  by  one  dccifive  adion.  After  they  were 
ioin'd,  the  Carthaginians  foon  felt  the  fatal 
'effed:s  of  difunion  between  their  Generals. 
No  plan  could  now  be  follow'd,  '  no  mea- 
fure  could  be  agreed  on  ;  and  t"he  difagree- 
ment  between  thefe  two  leading  men  arofe 
to  fuch  a  height  at  laft,  that  they  not  only  let 
flip  every  opportunity  of  annoying  the  ene- 
my, but  gave  them  many  advantages  againft 
themfelves,  which  they  could  not  otherwife 
have  hop'd  for.  ^  The  Carthaginians,  fenfi- 
ble  of  their  error,  and  knowing  the  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  of  the  two  Generals,  yet  wil- 
ling to  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality,  em- 
power'd  the  army  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  they  judg'd  moO:  proper  for  their  Gene- 
ral, as  they  were  determin'd  to  continue  only 
one  of  them  in  the  command.  ^  The  deci- 
fion  of  the  army  was,  that  Hamilcar  fhould 
take  tile  fupreme  command,  and  that  Hanno 
fiiould  depart  the  camp.  A  convincing  proof 
that  tliey  threw  the  whole  blame  of  that  dif- 
union, and  the  ill-fuccefs,  which  was  the 
confequence  of  it,  entirely  upon  the  envy 
and  jealoufy  of  Hanno.  One  Hannibal,  a 
man  more  tradable,  and  more  agreeable  to 
Hamilcar,  was  fent  in  his  rcom.  Union  was- 

*   Polyb.  lib.  I.  p.  115. 
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reftor'd,  and  the  happy  effeds  which  attended 
it  were  quickly  vililDle.  Harnilcar  now  pufh- 
ed  on  the  war  with  his  ufual  vigilance  and 
adivity,  and  foon  convinc'd  the  Generals  of 
the  Rebds  how  greatly  he  was  their  mafter 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  harrafs'd  them  per- 
petually, and,  like  a  ikilful  '  gamefier,  (as 
polybius  terms  him)  drew  them  artfully  every 
day  into  his  fnares,  and  oblig'd  them  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Carthage.  At  lall  he  coop'd  up. 
Spendius  with  his  army  in  fo  difadvantageous 
a  place,  that  he  reduc'd  them  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tremity of  famine  as  to  devour  one  another, 
and  compeU'd  them  to  furrender  at  dircretion, 
tho'  they  were  upwards  of  ^o,coo  effedive 

men. The  army  of  Harnilcar,  which 

was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Spendius  in 
number,  was  compos'd  partly  of  mercenaries 
and  deferters,  partly  of  the  city-militia^ 
*  both  horfe  and  foot  (troops  which  the  ene- 
mies to  the  militia-bill  would  have  call'd  rav/ 
and  undifciplin'd,  and  treated  as  ufelefs)  of 
which  the  major-part  of  his  army  confiHed. 
The  rebel- army  was  compos'd  chiefly  of 
brave  and  experlenc'd  veterans,  train'd  up 
by  Harnilcar  himfelf  in  Sicily  during  the 
late  war  with  the  Romans,  whofe  courage 
ivas  heighten'd  by  deipair.     It  is  worthy  our 


'    Polyb.  'Aj/aOo?  TrErlfL'Tiif.  ibid.  p.  119. 
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pbfervation  therefore,  that  thefe  very  men, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamilcar,  had 
been  a  terror  to  the  Romans,  and  given  them 
fo  many  blows  in  Sicily  tov^ards  the  latter  end 
of  the  iirfi:  Punick  v^ar,  (liould  yet  be  fo  lit- 
tle able  to  cope  with  an  army  fo  much  infe- 
rior in  number,  and  compos'din  a  great  mea- 
fure  of  city-militia  only,  when  cosnmanded 
by  the  fame  General.  '  Polybius,  vi^ho  eC- 
teems  Hamilcar  by  far  the  greateft  Captain  of 
that  age,  obferves,  that  though  the  Rebels 
Were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Carthagini- 
an troops  in  refolution  and  bravery,  yet  they 
were  frequently  beaten  by  Hamilcar  by  mere 
dintof  Generalfliip.  Upon  this  occalion  he 
cannot  help  remarking  *  the  vaft  fuperiority 
which  judicious  Ikill  and  ability  of  General- 
fhip  has  over  long  military  prad:ice,  where 
this  fo  efTentially  neceffary  ilcill  and  judgment 
is  wanting.  It  might  have  been  thought  un- 
pardonable in  me,  if  T  had  omitted  this  juft 
remark  of  Polybius,  fince  it  has  been  fo  late- 
ly verify 'd  by  his  Pruflian  Majefty  in  thofe 
piafterly  flrokes  of  GeneraUhip,  which  are 
the  preknt  admiration  of  Europe.  Hamil- 
car, after  the  deftrudion  of  Spendius  and 
his  army,  immediately  block'd  up  Mathos, 
with  the  remaining  corps  of  the  Rebels,    iu 


*  Polyb.  lib.  I,  p.  119, 
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the  city  of  Tunes.  Hannibal,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  took  pofl  on  that 
lide  of  the  city  which  look'd  towards  Car- 
thage. Hamilcar  prepar'd  to  make  his  at- 
tack on  the  fide  which  was  diredly  oppofite  ; 
but  the  condu6t  of  Hannibal,  when  left  to 
himfelf,  was  the  dired:  contraft  to  that  of 
Hamilcar,  and  proves  undeniably,  that  the 
whole  merit  of  their  former  fuccefs  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  that  abler  General.  Hanni- 
bal, who  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted 
with  the  true  genius  of  thofe  daring  vete- 
rans,  lay  fecure,  and  carelefs  in  his  camp, 
negleded  his  out-guards,  and  treated  the  ene- 
my with  contempt,  as  a  people  already  con- 
quer'd.  '  But  Mathos  obferving  the  negli- 
gence and  fecurity  of  I  annibal,  and  well 
knowing  that  he  had  not  Hamilcar  to  deal 
with,  made  a  fudden  and  refolute  fally,  forc- 
ed Hannibal's  entrenchments,  put  great  num- 
bers of  his  men  to  the  fword,  took  Hanni- 
bal himfelf,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of 
diftindion  prifoncrs,  and  pillag'd  his  camp. 
This  daring  meafure  was  lo  well  concerted, 
and  executed  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that 
Mathos,  who  made  good  ufe  of  his  time, 
had  done  his  bulinefs  before  Hamilcar,  who 
lay  encamp'd  at  fome  diftance,  was  in  the 
kaft  appriz'd  of  his  colleguc's   misfortune. 

'  Polyb.  id,  ibid.  p.  I2i, 
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Mathos  faflen'd  Hannibal,  whilfi:  alive,   on 
the  flune  gibbet  to  which  E^'amilcar  had  lately 
nail'd  the  body  of  Spendius :  A  terrible,  but 
juft  reward  for  the  fhamefui  carelellhefs  in  a 
commanding  officer,  who  had  facrific'd  the 
lives  of  fuch  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens 
by  his  own  indolence  and  prefumptuous  fol- 
ly.    For  Mathos  crucify 'd  thirty  of  the  firfl 
nobility  of  Carthage,  who  attended  Hanni- 
bal in  this  expedition.     A  commander  who 
is  furpriz'd  in  the  night-time,  though  guilty 
of  an  egregious  fault,  mav  yet  plead  fome- 
thing  in  excufe  ;  but,  in  point  of  difcipline, 
for  a  General  to  be  furpriz'd  by  an  enemy  juft 
under  his  nofe  in  open  day-light,  and  caught 
in  a  flate  of  wanton  fecurity,  from  an  over- 
weening prefumption  on  his  own  flrength,  is 
a  crime   of   fo  capital  a  nature  as  to  admit 
neither   of   alleviation    nor  pardon.       This 
dreadful  and  unexpeded  blow  threw  Carthage 
into  the  utmofi:  confternation,  and   oblig'd 
Hamilcar  to  draw  off  his  part  of  the  army  to 
a  confidcrable  diftance  from  Tunes.      Han- 
no  had  again  influence  enough  to  procure  the 
command,  which  he  was  compell'd    before 
by  the  army  to  give  up  to  Hamilcar.    But  the 
Carthaginians,  fenfible    of   the  fatal   confe- 
quences  of  difunion  between  the  two  Gene- 
rals, efpecially  at  fuch  a  defpcrate  crifis,  fent  I 

•  Polyb.  lib.  I.  p.  122, 
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thirty  of  the  moft  refpedable  amongH:  the 
Senators  to  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation 
between  Hamilcar  and  Hanno  before  they 
proceeded  upon  any  operation  ;  which  they 
effeded  at  laft,  tho*  not  without  diiikulty. 
Pleas'd  with  this  happy  event,  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  their  lafl:,  and  utmoft  effort)  fent 
every  man  in  Carthage,  who  was  able  to 
hear  arms,  to  reinforce  Hamilcar,  on  whofe 
fuperior  abilities  they  plac'd  their  whole  de- 
pendence. Hamilcar  now  refum'd  his  ope- 
rations, and,  as  he  was  no  longer  thwarted  by 
Hanno,  foon  reduc'd  Mathos  to  the  ncceffity 
of  putting  the  whole  ifTue  of  the  war  upon 
one  decifive  adion,  in  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  moft  compleatly  victors  by  the 
exquifite  difpofition  and  condudt  of  Hamilcar. 
I  hope  the  enemies  to  a  militia  will  at  leail 
allow  thefe  new  levies,  who  compos'd  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  Hamilcar's  army  upon 
this  occafion,  to  be  raw,  undifciplin'd,  and 
ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  arms ;  epithets  which 
they  beftow  fo  plentifully  upon  a  militia. 
Yet  that  able  commander,  with  an  army  con- 
lifting  chiefly  of  this  kind  of  men,  totally 
deftroy'd  an  army  of  defperate  veterans,  took 
their  General,  and  all  who  efcap'd  the 
Slaughter  prifoncrs,  and  put  an  end  to  the  moft 
ruinous,  and  moft  inhuman  war  ever  yot 
mention'd  in  hiftory.  Thefe  new  levies  had 
courage  (a  quality  never  yet,  1  believe,  dif- 
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putcd  to  the  Britifh  commonalty)  and  were 
to  fight  ^ro  aris  et  fccis,  for  whatever  was 
dear  and  valuable  to  a  people  ;  and  Hamllcar, 
who  well  knew  how  to  make  the  proper  ufe 
of  thefe  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen,  was 
mafter  of  thofe  abilities  which  Mathos  want- 
ed. Of  fuch  infinite  advantage  is  it  to  an 
army  to  have  a  commander  fuperior  to  the 
enemy  in  the  art  of  Generalihip  j  an  advan- 
tage which  frequently  fupplies  a  deficiency 
even  in  the  goodnefs  of  troops,  as  well  as  in 
numbers. 

The  enmity  of  Kanno  did  not  expire  with 
Hamilcar,  who  fell  glorioufly,  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  in  Spain  fome  years  after. 
Hannibal,  the  eldeft  fon,  and  a  fon  worthy  of 
lo  heroic  a  father,  immediately  became  the 
objed  of  his  jealoufy  and  hatred.  For  when 
Afdrubal  (fon-in-law  to  Hamilcar)  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  after  the  death  of  that  General,  he 
dcfir'd  that  Hannibal,  at  that  time  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  might  be  fent  to  Spain 
to  be  train'd  up  under  him  in  the  art  of  war. 
Han  no  oppos'd  this  with  the  utmoft  viru- 
lence in  a  rancorous  fpeech  (made  for  him 
by  Livy)  fraught  with  the  mofc  infamous  in- 
finuations  againll  Afdrubal,  and  a  ftrong 
charge  of  ambition  againft  the  Barcan  fami- 
ly. But  his  malice,  and  the  true  reafon  of 
his  oppofition,  varnilh'd  over  with  a  fpecious 
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concern  for  the  publick  v/clfare,  were  fo  eaii- 
ly  feen  through,  that  he  was  not  able  to  car- 
ry a  point  which  he  fo  much  vvilli'd  for. 

'  Afdrubal  not  long  after  being  aOaffinated 
by  a  Gaul,  in  revenge  for  fome  injury  he  had 
receiv'd,  the  army  immediately  appointed 
Hannibal  to  the  command  ;  and  fending  ad- 
vice to  Carthage  of  what  they  had  done,  the 
Senate  was  affembled,  who  ^  unanlmoiifly 
confirm'd  the  election  then  made  by  the  Ibi- 
diers.  Hannibal  in  a  fliort  time  reduc'd  all 
that  part  of  Spain  which  lay  between  New 
Carthage  and  the  river  Iberus,  except  the 
city  of  Saguntum,  which  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  But  as  he  inherited  his 
father's  hatred  to  the  Romans,  for  their  '  in- 
famous behaviour  to  his  country  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  he 
made  great  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Sa- 
guntum. The  Romans  (according  to  "^  Po- 
lybius)  receiving  intelligence  of  his  defign, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  him  at  New  Carthage, 
who  warn'd  him  of  the  confequences  of  ei- 
ther attacking  the  Saguntincs,  or  crofling 
the  Iberus,  which,  by  the  treaty  with  Af- 
drubal, had  been  made  the  boundary  of  the 

»  PoJyb.  lib.  2.  p.  172. 

*  Mia   yvw\J-'A.      P<;Iyb.  lib.  3.  p.  234. 

3  Tliis  will  be  explaia'd  ia  another  place. 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  236. 
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Carthaginian  and  Roman  dominions   in  that 
country.     Hannibal   acknowledged    his   re- 
lolunon   to    proceed  againil  Saguntum,  but 
the  reafons  he  affign'd  for  his  conduct  were  fo 
unfatistadory  to  the  ambaffadorSj  that  they 
crofs'd  over  to  Carthage  to  know  the  reiblu- 
tion  of  their  Senate  upon  that  fubjeft.   Han- 
nibal in  the   mean  time,  according  to   the 
fame  '  author,  fent  advice  to  Cartilage  of  this 
Embafiy,    and   defir'd  inliriidlions  how   to 
adt,    complaining   heavily    that  the    Sagun- 
tines  depending  upon  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans,    committed  frequent  depredations 
upon  the  Carthaginian  fubjeds. 

'  We  may  conclude  that  the  ambaiTadors 

met  v/ith  as  difagreeable  a   reception  from 

the  Carthaginian   Senate  as  they  had  done 

from  Hannibal,  and  that  he  receiv'd  orders 

from  Carthage  to  proceed   in   his  intended 

expedition.     For  ^  Polybius,   refleding  upon 

fome  writers,  who  pretended  to  relate  what 

pafs'd  in  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  news 

arrived    of  the  capture  of  Saguntum,    and 

even  inferted  the  debates  which  arofe  when 

the  qneilion   was  put  whether,  or  no,  war 

fliould   be    declar'd  againil  Carthage,  treats 

tlieir  whole  accounts  as  abfurd  and  fiditious. 

For  how,  fays  he  with  indignation,  could  it 


Td.  ibid.  p.  237. 
Pol|b.  lib.  3.  243—44. 
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poffibly  be,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  dc- 
nounc'd  war  the  year  before  at  Carthage; 
if  Hannibal  lliould  invade  the  Saguntine  ter- 
ritories, fliould  now  after  that  city  was  taken 
by  jftorm  affemble  to  deliberate,  whether 
war  fliould  be  commenc'd  againft  the  Car- 
.  thaginians  or  not.  Now  as  this  declaration 
of  war  was  conditional,  and  not  to  take 
place  unlefs  Hannibal  fliould  attack  the  Sa- 
guntines,  it  muft  have  been  made  before 
that  event  happen'd,  and  confequently  muft 
be  referr'd  to  the  Kmbaffy  above  mention'd.. 
And  as  Hannibal  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Saguntum  notwithftanding  the  Roman  me- 
naces, he  undoubtedly  a6ted  by  orders  from 
the  Carthaginian  Senate. 

When  the  R^omans  receiv'd  the  news  of 
the  deftru6tion  of  Saguntum,  they  difpatch'd 
another  EmbaiTy  to  Carthage  (as  '  Polybius 
relates)  with  the  utmoft  expedition  ;  their 
orders  were  to  infift  that  Hannibal  and  all 
who  advis'd  him  to  commit  hoftilities  againft 
the  Saguntines  (hould  be  deliver'd  up  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  cafe  of  a  refufai,  to  de- 
clare immediate  war.  Their  demand  was 
receiv'd  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate  with  the 
utmoft  indignation,  and  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors, who  was  appointed  to  fpeak  in  the 
name  of  the  reft,  begun  in  an  artful  fpeech 

»  Polyb.  id.  ibid. 
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to  recriminate  upon  the  Romans,  and  ofFer'd 
to  prove,  that  the  Saguntines  were  not  ally*d 
to  the  Romans  when  the  peace  was  made 
between  the  two  nations,  and  confcquently 
could  not  be  included  in  the  treaty.  But 
the  Romans  cut  the  affair  (hort,  and  told 
them  that  they  did  not  come  there  to  difpute, 
but  only  to  inlift  upon  a  categorical  anfwer 
to  this  plain  queftion  :  Whether  they  would 
give  up  the  authors  of  the  hoftilities,  which 
would  convince  the  world  that  they  had  no 
fhare  in  the  deftrudion  of  Saguntum,  but 
that  Hannibal  had  done  it  without  their  autho- 
rity ;  or,  whether  by  proteding  them,  they 
chofe  to  confirm  the  Romans  in  the  belief, 
that  Hannibal  had  adted  with  their  appro- 
bation. As  their  demand  of  Hannibal  was 
refus'd,  war  '  was  declared  by  the  Romans, 
and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity  and  fierce- 
nefs  bv  the  majority  of  the  Carthaginian  Se- 
nate. 

I.ivy  "■  aflirms  that  the  firft  Embaffy  was 
decreed  by  the  Roman  Senate,  but  not  fent 
'till  Hannibal  had  adlually  inverted  Sagun- 
tum, and  varies  from  Polybius  in  his  relation 
of  the  particulars.     For  according  to  '  Livy, 

'   Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  259. 
-  Livy,  lib.  zi.  p.  132. 
3  lb.  p.  135. 
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Hannibal  received  intelligence  of  the  Ro-» 
man  Embafly,  but  he  fen t  them  word,  that 
he  had  other  bufinefs  upon  his  bands  at  that 
time  than  to  give  audience  to  ambalTadors, 
and  that  he  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  his 
friends  of  the  Barcan  faction  to  exert  them- 
felves,  and  prevent  the  other  party  from  car- 
rying any  point  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 

The  ambafladors,  thus  denied  admittance 
by  Hannibal,  repair'd  to  Carthage  and  laid 
their  demands  before  the  Senate.  Upon  this 
occafion  Livy  *  introduces  Hanno  inveighing 
bitterly  in  a  formal  harangue  againft  the 
fending  Hannibal  into  Spain,  a  meafure  which 
he  foretels,  muft  terminate  in  the  utter  dc- 
ilrud:ion  of  Carthage.  And  after  teftifying 
his  joy  for  the  death  of  his  father  Hamil- 
car,  whom  he  acknowleges  he  moft  cor- 
dially hated,  as  he  did  the  whole  Barcan 
family,  v/hom  he  terms  the  firebrands  of  the 
State,  he  advifes  them  to  give  up  Hannibal, 
and  make  full  fatisfadion  for  the  injury  then 
done  to  the  Saguntines.  ""  When  Hanno 
had  done  fpeaking,  there  was  no  occafion, 
as  Livy  obferves,  for  a  reply.  For  almofl  all 
the  Senate  were  fo  entirely  in  the  interefl 
of  Hannibal,  that  they  accufed  Hanno  of 
"^declaiming  againft  him,  with  more  bitternefs 


*  Liv.  lib.  21.  p.  135,  36. 
^  Id.  ibid. 
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and  rancour  than  even  the  Roman  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  were  difmlfs'd  with  this  fhort 
anfwer,  "  That  not  Hannibal,  but  the  Sa- 
gun tines,  were  the  authors  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  Romans  treated  them  with  great 
injullice,  if  they  preferr'd  the  friendihip  of 
the  Saguntines  before  that  of  their  mod 
ancient  allies  the  Carthao;inians."  Livv's  *  ac- 
count  of  the  fccond  EmbalTy,  which  follow- 
ed the  deftrudion  of  Saguntrum,  difrers  fo 
very  little  from  that  of  Polybius  both  as  to 
the  queftion  put  by  the  Romans,  the  anfwer 
given  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  which  was  the  confe- 
quence,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  it. 

If  what  Hanno  faid  in  the  fpeech  above 
mentioned,  had  been  his  real  fentiments 
from  any  confcioufnefs  of  the  fuperior  power 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  imprudence  of  en- 
gaging  in  a  war  of  that  confequence  before 
his  country  had  recover'd  her  former  ftrength, 
he  would  have  aded  upon  principles  worthy 
of  an  honed  and  prudent  Patriot;  "For  * 
Polybius,  after  enumerating  the  fupei-ior  ex- 
cellencies of  Hannibal  as  a  General,  is  flrong- 
ly  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  begun  with 
other  nations,  and  left  the  Romans  for  his 
lad  enterprize,  he  would  ct^itainly  have  fuc- 

'  I/iv.  lib.  3.  p.  142-— 43. 
■*  Polyb.  lib.  II.  p.  888  --89. 
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cecded  in  whatever  he  had  attempted  againft 
them,  but  he  mifcarried  by  attacking  thofe 
fir  ft,  whom  he  ought  to  have  referv'd  for  his 
laft  enterprize.  The  fubfequent  behaviour 
of  Hanno,  during  the  whole  time  that  Italy 
was  the  feat  of  war,  evidently  proves,  that 
his  oppofition  to  this  war  proceeded  entirely 
from  party  motives,  and  his  perfonal  hatred 
to  the  Barcan  family,  confequendy  is  by  no 
means  to  be  afcrib'd  to  any  regard  for  the 
true  intereft  of  his  country.  '  Appian  in- 
forms us,  that  when  Fabius  had  greatly 
flreightened  Hannibal  by  his  cautious  con- 
duct, the  Carthaginian  General  fent  a  prefT- 
ing  melTage  to  Carthage  for  a  large  fupply 
both  of  men  and  money.  But  according 
to  that  author,  he  was  flatly  refus'd,  and 
could  obtain  neither,  by  the  influence  of 
his  enemies,  who  were  averfe  to  that  war, 
and  cavill'd  perpetually  at  every  enterprife 
which  Hannibal  undertook.  '  Livy,  in  his 
relation  of  the  account,  which  Hannibal  fent 
to  the  Carthaginian  Senate  of  his  glorious 
victory  at  Cannae  by  his  brother  Mago,  with 
the  demand  for  a  large  reinforcement  of 
men  as  well  as  money,  introduces  Hanno 
(in  a  fpeech  of  his  own  which  he  gives  us 
on  that  occafion)  ftrongly  oppoflng  that  mo- 

»  Appian.  de  Bell.  Annib.  323.     Edit,  Hen.Steph. 
*  Lib.  23.  p.  265— -66, 
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tion,  and  perfilling  ftill  in  his  former  ftn^ 
timents  in  relpedt  both  to  the  war  and  to 
Hannibal.  But  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with 
that  vidory,  which  was  the  greatell  blow 
the  Romans  ever  received  in  the  field  fince 
the  foundation  of  their  Republick,  and  tho- 
roughly fenfible  (as  Livy  informs  us)  of  the 
enmity  which  Hanno  and  his  fadtion  bore 
to  the  Barcan  family,  immediately  decreed 
a  fupply  of  40,000  Numidians,  and  24,000 
foot  and  horfe  to  be  immediately  levy'd  in 
Spain  befides  Elephants  and  a  very  large  Ann 
of  money.  Though  Eianno  at  that  time 
had  not  weight  enough  in  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent that  decree,  yet  he  had  influence  enough 
by  his  intrigues  to  retard  the  fupply  then 
voted,  and  not  only  to  get  it  reduc'd  to 
12000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  but  even  to  pro- 
cure that  fmall  number  to  be  fent  to  Spain 
upon  a  different  fervice.  That  Hanno  was 
the  true  caufe  of  this  cruel  difappointmcnt, 
and  the  fatal  corifequences  which  attended  it, 
is  equally  evident  from  the  fame  hiftorian. 
For  '  Livy  tells  us,  that  when  orders  were 
fent  to  him  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate  to 
quit  Italy,  and  haften  to  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  Hannibal  inveigh- 
ed bitterly  aguinft  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who  now  openly   and  avowedly  recall  him 

?  Li\'.  lib   30,    p.  135. 
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from  Italy,  out  of  which  they  had  long  be- 
fore endeavoured  to  drag  him,  when  they 
ty'd  up  his  hands  by  conftantly  refufing 
him  any  fupply  either  of  men  or  money. 
That  he  was  not  conquer'd  by  the  Romans, 
whom  he  had  fo  often  defeated,  but  by  the 
calumny  and  envy  of  the  oppolite  fadion  in 
the  Senate.  That  Scipio  would  not  have 
fo  much  reafon  to  plume  himfelf  upon  the 
ignominy  of  his  return,  as  his  enemy  Hanno, 
who  was  fo  implacably  bent  upon  the  dedruc- 
tlon  of  the  Barcan  family,  that  fince  he 
was  not  able  to  cru(h  it  by  any  other  means, 
he  had  at  laft  accompliili'd  it,  tho'  by  the 
ruin  of  Carthage  itfelf. 

Had  that  large  fupply  been  fent  to  Han- 
nibal with  tlie  lame  unanimity  and  difpatch 
with  which  it  was  voted,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  fo  confumm.ate  a  General 
would  have  foon  been  mafter  of  Rome,  and 
transferred  the  Empire  of  the  world  to 
Carthage.  For  the  Romans  were  fo  ex- 
haufted  after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Cannae, 
that  '  Livy  is  ^i  opinion,  that  Hannibal 
would  have  given  the  finifhing  blow  to  that 
Republfck,  if  he  had  m.arch'd  diredly  to 
Rome  from  the  field  of  battle,  as  he  was 
advis'd  to  do  by  his  General  of  horfe  Ma- 
herbal.       That    many  of  the  nobility  upon 

*  Lib.  22.  p.  240. 
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the  firft  news  of  this  fatal  event,  were  in 
a(5lual  confultation  about  the  means  of  qult- 
ing  Italy,  and  looking  out  for  a  fettlement 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  world,  and  he 
affirms,  that  the  fafety  both  of  the  ciiy  and 
Empire  of  Rome  muft  be  attributed  (as  it 
was  then  firmly  believ'd  at  Rome)  to  the 
delay  of  that  (ingle  day  only,  on  v/hich  Ma- 
herbal  gave  that  advice  to  Hannibal.  '  Ap- 
pian  confirms  the  diftrefsful  fitilation  of  the 
Roman  affairs  at  that  juncture,  and  informs 
us,  that  including  the  {laughter  at  Canns, 
in  which  the  Romans  had  loil  moft  of  their 
ablcft  officers,  Hannibal  had  put  to  the 
fword  250,000  of  their  befl:  troops  in  the 
fpace  of  two  years  rinly,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  Punick  war  inclufive.  It  is 
eafy  therefore  to  imagine  how  little  able  the 
Roman  armies,  confiding  chiefly  of  new  le- 
vies, would  have  been  to  face  fuch  a  com- 
mander as  Hannibal,  when  fupported  by  the 
promis'd  reinforcement  of  64,000  frcfli  men 
befides  money  and  Elephants  in  proportion. 
For  Hannibal,  though  deprived  of  all  fupplies 
from  Carthage  by  the  malice  of  the  Hanno- 
nian  faction,  maintain'd  his  ground  above 
fourteen  years  more  after  his  vi^flory  at 
Cannae,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the 
Romans.     A  truth  which  Livy  himfelf  ac- 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Hannib.  p.  328. 
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knowledges  with  ae^miration  and  aflonifh- 
ment  at  his  fuperior  military  capacity.  From 
that  period  therefore  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nas,  when  Hannibal  was  firll:  difappointed 
of  the  promis'd  fupplies  from  Carthage,  we 
ought  properly  to  date  the  fall  of  that  Re- 
publick,  which  mufl  be  wholly  impured 
to  the  inveterate  malice  of  the  pro^/igate 
Hanno  and  his  impious  fadion,  who  were 
determin'd,  as  Hannibal  obf^rv'd  before,  to 
ruin  the  contrary  party,  though  by  means 
which  mud  be  inevitably  attended  with  the 
deftrudion  of  their  country.  '  App-an  in- 
finuates,  that  Hannibal  firPc  engag'd  in  this 
war  more  from  the  importunity  of  his  friends, 
than  even  his  own  paffion  for  military  g^ory 
and  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Romans.  For 
Hanno  and  his  fadion  (as  '  Appian  tells  us) 
no  longer  dreading  the  power  of  Hamilcar 
and  Afdrubal  his  fon-in-law,  and  holding 
Hannibal  extremely  cheap  upon  account  ot 
his  youth,  began  to  perfecute  and  opprefs 
the  Barcan  party  with  fo  much  rage  and 
hatred,  that  the  latter  were  oblig'd  by  letter 
to  implore  afTiflance  from  Hannibal,  and  to 
alTure  him  that  his  own  intereft  and  fifety 
was  infeparable  from  theirs.  Hannibal  (as 
Appian  adds)  was  confcious  of  the  truth  of 


Iberlc.  p.  259. 
Appian.    id.  il)iJ. 
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this  remark,  and  well  knew  that  the  blows, 
which  feem'd  directed  at  his  friends,  were 
level  I'd    in   reality   at   his  own    head,    and 
judg'd  that  a  war  with  the  Romans,  which 
v/ould   be  highly  agreeable   to  the  genera- 
lity  of    his   countrymen,  might   prove  the 
fureil  means  of  counter-working   his  ene- 
mies, and  preferving  himfelf  and  his  friends 
from  the  fury   cf  a  pliant  and  fickle  popu- 
lace, already  inflam'd  againfl:  his  party   by 
the    intrigues   of    Hanno.      He    concluded 
therefore,  according  to  Appian,  that  a  war 
with   fo  formidable  and  dangerous  a  power, 
would  divert  the  Carthaginians  from  all  in- 
quiries  relative    to    his  friends,  arid   oblige 
them  to  attend  wholly  to  an  affair,  which 
was  of  the   lafi:  importance   to  their   coun- 
try.    Should  Appian's  account  of  the  caufe 
cf  this   war  be   admitted  as  true,  it  would 
be  a   yet  Wronger  proof  of  the  calamitous 
effeds  of  party   difunion ;  though   it  would 
by  no  means  excufe  Hannibal.     For  Hanno 
and  his  party  would  be  equally  culpable  for 
driving  a  man  of  Hannibal's  abilities  to  fuch 
a  defperate  meafure,  purely  to  fcreen  him- 
felf and   his  party   from  their   malice    and 
power.     But  the  blame  for  not  fupporting 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canna.%  when 
fuch  fupport   would  have    enabled  him   to 
crufli   that   power,    which  by   their  means 
recovered  flrength  fufficient  to  fubvert  their 

own 
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own  country,  mud  be  thrown  entirely  upon' 
Hanno  and   his  party.     It  was  a  crime  of 
the  bkckeft  dye,  and  an  ad  of  the  higheft 
Treafon  againft  their  country,  and  another 
terrible  proof  of  the    fatal    effeds   of  party 
difunion.     Nor    was   this    evil    peculiar    to 
Carthage  only,  but  was  equally  as  common 
in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Republicks.  Nav, 
could  we  trace  all  our  publick  meafures  up 
to  their  firft  fecret  fpi  ings  of  ad:ion,  I  don't 
doubt  (notwithflanding  the  plaufible  reafons 
which  might  have  been  given  to  the   pub- 
Jick  to  palliate  fuch  meafures)  but  we  lliould 
find  our  own  country  rafhly  engag'd  in  wars 
detrimental  to  her  true   intereils,  or  oblie'd 
to  fubmit  to  a  difadvantageous  peace,  juft 
as  either  was  conducive   to  the  private  in- 
tereft   of  the    prevailing    party.     Will   not 
our  own  annals    furniili  us  with  fome  me- 
morable initances  of  the  truth  of  this  alier- 
tion  too  recent  to  be  denv'd  ?    Was  not  the 
treatment  which   the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough receiv'd  from  Bolingbroke,  theEng- 
lifli  Hanno,  parallel  to  that   which  the  vic- 
torious Hannibal  met  with  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian, after  the  battle  of  CannjE  ?  Did  not 
Bolingbroke,    from  the  worft  of  party  mo- 
tives, difplacc  that  ever  vi6torious  General, 
defert  our  allies,  and   facrifice  the  brave  and 
faithful    Catalans,    and    the    city    of    Bar- 
celona,   in  at    leaft  as  ihameful   a  manner 
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a3  the  Romans  did  their  unhappy  friends  at 
Saguntum  ?  Did  not  the  fame  minifter  by 
the  fatal  treaty  of  Utrecht,  rob  the  nation 
of  all  thofe  advantages,  which  fhe  had  reafon 
to  hope  for  from  a  long  and  fuccefsful 
war  ?  Did  he  not  by  the  lame  treaty,  give 
our  mortal  enemy  France  time  to  retrieve 
her  affairs,  and  recover  from  that  low  flate 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  re- 
duc'd  her,  and  even  to  arrive  at  that  power, 
at  prefent  fo  terrible  to  us  and  all  Europe  ? 

To  what  can  we  attribute  the  late  war  with 
Spain,  but  to  the  ambition  of  party.     How 
was    the   nation   ftunn'd   with    the  noife  of 
Spanifli   depredations  from  the  prefs  1  how 
loudly  did  the   fame  outcry  refound  in  par- 
liament !    yet    when    the    leaders    of    that 
powerful  oppolition  .  had  carried  their   point 
by  their  popular   clamours ;  when  they  had 
pufli'd  the  nation  into  that  ill  judg'd  war, 
when  they  had  drove  an   overgrown  minif- 
ter from   the  helm,  and  neftled  themfelves 
in  power,  how  quickly  did  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  honeft  men  of  their  party, 
who  refus'd  to  concur  in  their   meafures  ! 
How  foon  did  they  convince  the  nation,  by 
fcreening  that  very  minifter  who  had  been  fo 
many  years  the  object   of  their  refentment, 
and  by  carrying  on  their  own  war  (as  I  may 
term  it)  with  the  fame  or  greater  lukewarm- 
nefs  than  what  they  had  fo  lately  exclaim'd 

againfl 
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a(yainft  in  the  fame  niinifter.  They  convinc'd, 
1  lay,  the  whole  nation,  that  the  welflire  of 
the  publick,  and  the  protedion  of  our  trade, 
had  not  the  lead  fliare  in  the  real  motives  of 
their  condud. 

But  as  the  Carthaginian  hiftory  during 
this  period,  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
Roman,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  am  oblig'd  to 
defer  mv  farther  remarks  upon  the  condud; 
of  this  people,  'till  I  fpeak  of  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  military  polity,  ancj 
manners  of  both  thofe  nations. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  Rome. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
feveral  caufes  which  bring  on  the  ruin 
of  a  (late,  yet  where  luxury  prevails,  that 
parent  of  all  our  fantaftick  imaginary  w^ants, 
ever  craving  and  ever  unfatisfy'd,  we  may 
juftly  affign  it  as  the  leading  caufe :  Since  it 
ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the  moft  baneful 
to  publick  virtue.  For  as  luxury  is  conta- 
gious from  its  very  nature,  it  will  gradually 
defcend  from  the  hi!;^heft  to  the  lowefl 
ranks,  'till  it  has  ultimately  infedted  a  whole 
people.  The  evils  arifing  from  luxury  have 
not  been  peculiar  to  this  or  that  nation,  but 
equally  fatal  to  all  wherever  it  was  admitted. 
Political  '  Philofophy  lays  this  down  as  a 
fundamental  and  inconteftable  maxim,  that 
all  the  moil  fiourifliing  ftates  ow'd  their  ruin, 
fooner  or  laier,  to  the  effects  of  luxury  j  and 
all  hiftory,  from  the  origin  of  mankind,  con- 
firms this  truth  by  the  evidence  of  fads  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  demonftration.  In  the 
great  defpotick  monarchies  it  produc'd  avarice 
for  the  fake  of  diflipation,  rapacioufnefs,  op- 

*  Dionyf.  Hallcarn.  cap.  2.  p,  137.  Edit,  VVechei. 
8  prefiion. 
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preflion,  perpetual  fadlons  amongftthe  great'j 
whilft  each  endeavour'd  to  engrofs  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  wholly  to  himftlf ;  ve- 
nahty,  and  a  contempt  of  all  law  and  difci- 
pline  both  in  the  military  and  civil  depart- 
ments.    Whilil:  the    people,   following    the 
pernicious  example  of  their  fuperiors,    con- 
traifted  fuch  a  daftardly  effeminacy,  join'd  to 
an  utter  inability  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
war,  as  quickly  threw  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  firll  refolute  invader.     Thus  the  Af- 
fyrian  empire  funk  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus 
with  his  poor  but  hardy  Perfians.     The  ex- 
•tenllve  and  opulent  empire  of  Perfia  fell  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  Alexander  and  a  handful  of 
Macedonians;  and  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
when  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  Afia,  was 
compell'd  to  receive  the   yoke  of  the  vido- 
rious  Romans. 

Luxury,  when  introduc'd  into  free  ftates, 
and  fuffer'd  to  be  diffus'd  without  contrcul 
through  the  body  of  the  people,  was  ever 
produdive  of  that  degeneracy  of  manners, 
which  extinguifli'd  publick  virtue,  and  put 
a  final  period  to  liberty.  For  as  the  incef- 
fant  demands  of  luxury  quickly  induc'd  ne- 
cefTity,  that  ncceifity  kept  human  invention 
perpetually  on  the  rack  to  find  out  ways  and 
means  to  fupply  the  demands  of  luxury. 
Hence  the  lower  claffes  at  firfl  fold  their 
fiiffrages  in  privacy  and   with  caution ;  but 

as 
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as  luxury  increas'd,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  grew  daily  more  corrupt,  they  openly 
fet  them  up  to  faleto  the  bed  bidder.  Hence 
too  the  ambitious  amongft  the  higher  clafles, 
whole  luperior  wealth  was  frequently  their 
only  gratification,  firft  purchas'd  the  moft 
lucrative  ports  in  the  State  by  this  infamous 
kind  of  traffick,  and  then  maintained  them- 
felves  in  power  by  that  additional  fund  for 
corruption,  which  their  employments  fup- 
ply'd,  till  they  had  undone  thofe  they  had 
hrft  corrupted. 

•  But  of  all  the  ancient  Republicks,  Rome 
in  the  laft  period  of  her  freedom  was  the 
fcene  where  all  the  inordinate  paffions  of 
mankind  operated  moft  powerfully  and  with 
the  greateft  latitude.  There  we  fee  luxury, 
ambition,  fadlion,  pride,  revenge,  felfifli- 
nefs,  a  total  difregard  to  the  publick  good, 
and  an  univerfal  difTokuenefs  of  manners, 
firft  make  them  ripe  for,  and  then  compleat 
their  deftrudion.  Confequently  that  pe- 
riod, by  Ihewing  us  more  ftriking  examples, 
will  afford  us  more  ufeful  leffons  than  any 
other  part  of  their  hiftory. 

Rome,  once  the  mighty  midrefs  of  the 
univerfe,  ow'd  her  rife,  according  to  Dio- 
nyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  moil:  curious  and 
mod:  cxadl  inquirer  into  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, to  a  fmall  colony  of  the  Albans  under 
the  conduct  of  Romulus,  the'fuppos'd  grand- 

fon 
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fon  of  Numitor  King  of  Alba.  That  the 
Albans  deriv'd  their  origin  from  the  Greeks 
feems  highly  probable  from  the  nature  of 
tliC  Alban  and  Roman  monarchical  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  plainly  copy'd 
from  Lycurgus. 

The  government  firft  inflituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, the  founder  of  this  extraordinary  Em- 
pire, was  that  perfect  fort,  as  it  is  term'd  by 
Dionyfius  and  Poiybius,  which  confifted  of 
a  due  admixture  of  the  regal,  Ariftocratick, 
and  Democratick  powers.  As  this  great 
man  receiv'd  the  Crown  as  a  reward  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  and  held  it  by  the  beft 
of  all  titles,  the  willing  and  unanimous 
choice  of  a  free  people  5  and  as  he  is  univer- 
fally  ailow'd  to  be  the  fole  inftitutor  of  their 
iirft  form  of  government,  I  cannot  help 
ranking  him  amongft  the  moft  celebrated 
law-givers  and  Heroes  of  antiquity.  Ro- 
mulus's  plan  of  government,  though  form'd 
upon  the  model  of  Lycurgus,  was  evidently, 
in  fome  refpedts,  fuperior  to  the  Spartan. 
For  the  executive  power  in  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment was  lodg'd  in  one  man  only  ;  the 
number  of  the  Senators  was  much  greater, 
and  though  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans 
was  form'd  into  one  regular  militia,  yet  the 
loweft  clafs  of  the  people  were  direded  to 
apply  themfelves  to  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
other   lucrative   employments  -,    a  pradice 

wholly 
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wholly  prohibited  to  the  free  Spartans.  The 
great  employments  of  the  State  were  folely 
confin'd  to  the  Patricians,  or  Ariftocraticic 
part  J  but  the  Plebeians,  or  commonalty,  had 
in  return  the  power  of  chuiing  Magiftrates, 
enading  laws,  and  determining  about  all 
wars  when  propos'd  by  the  King.  But  ftill 
their  decrees  were  not  final,  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  give  a  fandion  to  whatever  the  people  had 
determin'd. 

Whether  the  Romans  would  have  conti- 
nued regal  power  in  their  founder's  family 
by  hereditary  fucceflion,  cannot  poffibly  be 
determin'd,  becaufe,  when  Romulus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Patricians  for  aiming  at 
more  power  than  was  confident  with  their 
limited  monarchy,  he  left  no  children.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  their  monarchy  con- 
tinued to  be  eledive,  and  was  attended  with 
thofe  diforders  which  are  the  ufual  effeds  of 
that  capital  error  in  politicks,  'till  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  Numa,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  genius,  was  invited 
to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Romans.  This  wor- 
thy prince  reclaim'd  his  fubjeds  from  their 
favage  fondnefs  for  war  and  plunder,  and 
taught  them  the  aits  of  peace,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  civil  and  focial  life,  by  intruding 

Q_  them 
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them  in  the  great  duties  of  religion,  or  piety 
towards  their, Gods,  and  the  laws  of  juftice 
and  humanity,  which  contain'd  their  duty  to- 
wards their  fellow  creatures.    The  long  reign 
of  this  wife  and  good  prince  was  the  mod 
remarkable,  and  the  moll  happy   period  of 
time  Rome  ever  knew  from  her  foundation 
to  her  dilTolution.     For  during   the  whole 
term  of  forty-three  years,  which  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  reign,  the  harmony  of  the  Ro- 
man State  was  neither  interrupted  by  any  ci- 
vil diffention  at  home,  nor  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  difturb'd  by  any  foreign  war  or  in- 
vafion.     After  the  death  of  Numa,  who  di- 
ed univerfally  lamented  as  the  father  of  the 
people,  Tullus  Hoftilius,  a  man  of  real  me- 
rit, was  legally  elected  King,  but,  after  a 
vidorious  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  vvas  de- 
flroy'd  with  his  whole  family  by  lightning, 
according  to  fome  authors,  but,  according  to 
others,  was    murder'd    by   Ancus   Marcius, 
grandfon  to  Numa  by  his  only  daughter,  who 
look'd  upon  his  own  right  to  the  crown  aft 
prior  to  Tullus,  or  his  family.    Ancus  Mar- 
cius  however  receiv'd  the-  crown  by  a  free 
eledion  of  the   people,  and   died  a  natural 
death  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  in 
which  he  reftor'd  fuch  of  the  religious  infti- 
tutions  of  his  grandfather  Numa  as  had  been 
negleded  during  the  reign  of  his  predecefTor. 
Tie  greatly  enlarg'd  the  city  of  Rome  itfclf, 

and 
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and  made  it  a  fea-port  by  fortifying  the  haven 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber. 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  a  man  of  Greek  ex- 
tradion  by  his  father's  fide,  and  admitted  tb 
the  priviledge  of  a  Roman  citizen  under  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  was  rais'd  to  the 
throne  for  his  uncommon  merit,  and  fhew'd 
himielf  worthy  of  that  high  truft,  which 
was  repos'd  in  him  by  the  Romans.  He  en- 
creas'd  the  number  of  the  Senators  to  three 
hundred,  greatly  enlarg'd  their  territorie:?, 
and  beautify 'd  the  city  ;  and,  after  an  illuf- 
trious  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  affaf- 
iinated  in  his  palace  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  two  fons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  hop'd 
after  his  death  to  recover  the  kingdom,  which 
their  father  had  been  poiTefs'd  of.  But  their 
fcheme  was  far  from  fucceeding,  for  Tarqui- 
nius was  fo  well  belov'd  by  his  people,  that 
the  perfons,  who  committed  the  murder,  were 
executed,  and  the  fons  of  Ancus  baniflf  d,  and 
their  eflates  confifcated.  Tullius  Servius, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquini- 
us, fucceeded  to  the  crown  by  the  artful 
management  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  people,  though  without  the 
concurrence  either  of  the  Senate  or  Patrici- 
ans. Tullius  was  certainly  a  man  ofreal  me- 
rit, and,  as  I  think,  fupcrior  in  point  of  abi- 
lities to  all  the  Roman  Kings,  Romulus  alone 
excepted.  But  as  he  feem'd  to  affeift  a  De- 
iiftocracy,  and  was  chiefly  fupported  by   the 
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people,  he  was  always  difagreeable  to  the 
patricians,  who  look'd  upon  his  advancement 
to  the  crown  as  an  illegal  intrufion.  But  as 
he  did  mod  fignal  fervices  to  his  country, 
during  a  glorious  reign  of  four  and  forty 
years,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  fome 
of  his  inftitutions,  without  the  knowledge 
of  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  form  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  Roman  conftitution. 

TuUius  order'd  all  the  Romans  to  regifter 
their  names  and  ages,  with  thofe  of  their  pa- 
rents, wives  and  children,  and  the  place  of 
their  abode,  either  in  the  city  or  the  country. 
At  the  fame  time  he  enjoin'd  them  to  give  in 
upon  oath  a  juft  valuation  of  their  effed:s, 
on  pain  of  being  whipp'd  and  (old  for  flaves 
if  they  fail'd  in  regiftering  all  thefe  particu- 
lars.    From  this  regifter  he  form'd  his  plan 
for  a  regular  and  general  militia,  which  was 
invariably  foUow'd  by  the  Romans,  'till  the 
lime  of  Marius.     To  efFed  this  he  divided 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  into  fix  claf- 
fes.     The  firft  clafs  confifled  of  thofe  whofe 
poffeffions  amounted  to  a  hundred  '  Mince. 
Thefe  he  arm'd  in  the  compleateft  manner, 
and  divided  into  eighty  centuries  ;  forty   of 
which,  compos'd  of  the  younger  men,  were 
appointed  to  take  the  field  in  time  of  war  ; 
the  other  forty  were  afilgn'd  for  the  defence 

•  About  tjirce  Kimdred  pounds. 
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of  the  city.     To  thefe  eighty  centuries   of 
heavy  arm'd  foot  he  added  eighteen  centuries 
of  horfe,  feledled  out  of  thofe  who  had  the 
largefl   eftates,    and   were   of    diftinguifh'd 
birth.     Thus  the  firft  clafs  contain'd  ninety- 
eight   centuries.      The   fecond,    third,  and 
fourth  clafTes  coniifted  each  of  twenty  centu- 
ries only,  and  were  compos'd  of   citizens, 
whofe  efFeds  were  eftimated  at  feventy-five, 
fifty,  and  five  and  twenty  M/W  ;  and  their 
arms  were  Ughter  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  clafTes.     To  the  fecond  clafs   he  added 
two  clafTes  of  armourers   and  axmen.     To 
the  fourth  clafs  two  centuries  of  trumpeters 
and  blowers  on  the  horn,  which  contain'd 
the  martial  mufick  of  the  army.     The  fifth 
clafs  confifted  of   thofe   who  were  worth 
twelve  Mitia  and  a  half,  which  he  divided 
into  thirty  centuries,  arm'd  with  darts  and 
flings   only,    and  were    properly  irregulars; 
The  fixth  clafs,  which  was  by  much  the 
mofl  numerous,  was  comprehended   in  one 
century  only,  and  confifted  of  the   pooreft 
citizens,    who    were     exempted    from    all 
kind  of  taxes,  as  well  as  all  fervice  in  the 
army. 

By  this  wife  difpofition  the  burthen  of  the 
war  fell  chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  befl  able 
to  fupport  it.  Thus,  for  iullance,  if  he 
wanted  toraife  twenty  thoufand  men,  he  di- 
vided that  number  amongft  the  centuries  of 
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the  firfl:  five  clafles,  and  order'd  each  centu- 
ry to  furnilli  its  refpecflive  quota.  He  then 
calculated  the  fum  necefl'ary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war,  which  he  divided  in  the  fame 
manner  amongft  the  centuries,  and  order'd 
every  man  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  pofTef- 
fions.  Hence  the  rich,  who  were  fewer  in 
number,  but  divided  into  more  centurie% 
were  not  only  oblig'd  to  ferve  oftener,  but  to 
pay  greater  taxes.  For  Tullius  thought  it 
j'llf ,  that  they  who  had  the  greatefl:  property 
at  (lake  fhould  bear  the  greatefl  fliare  of  the 
burden,  both  in  their  perfons  and  fortunes: 
as  he  judg'd  it  equitable,  that  the  poor 
Ihould  be  exempted  from  taxes,  becaufe  they 
were  in  want  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  j  and 
from  the  fervice,  becaufe  the  Roman  foldiers 
ferv'd  at  that  time  at  their  own  expence  j  a 
cuflom  v/hich  continued  long  after.  For  the 
Roman  foldiers  receiv'd  no  pay,  as  '  Livy 
informs  us,  'till  the  three  hundred  and  forty 
eighth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
' — As  the  rich,  by  this  regulation,  were  fub- 
jedled  to  the  greatefl  fliare  of  the  expence 
and  danger,  Tullius  made  them  an  ample  re- 
compence  by  throwing  the  chief  power  of 
the  Government  into  their  hands,  which  he 
effected  by  the  following  fcheme,  too  artful 
for  the  penetration  of  the  common  people. 


*  Liv.  lib.  4.  p.  276. 
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By  the  fundamental  conflitution  of  the 
Romans,  the  eleding  Magiftrates,  both  civil 
and  military,  the  enading  or  repealing  laws, 
and  the  declaring  war,  or  concluding  peace, 
were  all  determin'd  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
people.     But  as  the  people  voted  by  their 
curiae,  into  ten  of  which  every  tribe  was  di- 
vided, the  meaneft  citizen  had  an  equal  vote 
with  the  greateft  :  confequently  as  the  poor 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  rich, 
they  carried  every  point  by  a   furc   majority. 
TulHus  alter'd  this  method,  affembled  the 
people,  and   took  their  votes   by  centuries, 
not  by  curiae.     This  artful  meafure  turn'd  the 
fcale,  and  transferr'd  the  majority  to  the  rich. 
For  as  the  votes   of  the  firft  clafs  were  firft 
taken,  the  votes   of  that  clafs,  which  con- 
tain'd  ninety -eight  centuries,  if  unanimous, 
always  conflituted  a  majority  of  three  votes, 
which  decided   the  queflion  without  taking 
the  votes   of  the  five  fucceeding   claiTes,  as 
they  were  in  that  cafe  wholly  ufelefs. 

Tullius  had  married  his  two  daughters  to 
Tarquinius  and  Aruns,  the  grandfons  of  his 
predeceffor,  whofc  guardianiliip  he  had  un- 
dertaken during  their  minority.  But  what 
tye  is  flrong  enough  to  reftrain  ambition  ! 
His  younger  daughter  TuUia,  the  inoft  am- 
bitious, and  mofl  deteftable  of  her  fex,  un- 
able to  prevail  upon  licr  hufl^and  Aruns  to 
join  in  depoling  her  ilither,  apply 'd  to   her 

Q^  4  brother- 
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brother-in-law   Tarquinius,    whofe    temper 
was  congenial  with  her  own,  and  offer'd  to 
be  his  wife  if  he  would  aflert  his  juft  right, 
as  fhe  term'd  it,  and  attempt  to  fupplant  her 
father.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  in- 
ceftuous  match  agreed  upon,  which  was  foon 
after  compleated    by  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band  and  fifter,  who  were  privately  difpatch- 
ed,  that  there  might  be  no.obftacle  remaining. 
Tarquinius,  now  the  worthy  hufband  of  fuch 
a  wife,  attempted  in  the  fenate  to  procure 
the  depofition  of  Tullius,  but,  failing  in  his 
defign,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  impious  wife, 
he  procured  the  old  King  to  be  openly  affafli- 
nated  in  the  ftreet  before  his  palace,  and  the 
unnatural  Tuilia  drove  her  chariot  in  triumph 
over  the  body  of  her  murder'd  father.     By 
this  complicated  fcene  of  adultery,  murder, 
and  parricide,  Tarquin,  furnam'd  the  Proud, 
forc'd  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  to  ufurpa- 
tion  added  the  moft  execrable  and  avow'd  ty- 
ranny.    The  '  Patricians,  who  had  favoured 
his  ufurpation,  either  from  their  hatred  to 
Tullius  and  the  Plebeians,  or  from  the  hopes 
of  fliaring  in  the  Government,  with  which, 
according   to  Dionyfius,  they  had  been  pri- 
vately allur'd,  were  the  firH:   who  felt  the 
bloody  efteds  of  his  arbitrary  temper.     Not 
only  the  friends  of  Tullius,  and  thofe  whom 

»  Dionyf.  Halicarn,  lib.  4.  p.  182.  edit.  1546; 
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he  fufpeded  as  uneafy  under  his  ufurpation* 
but  all  who  were  diftinguifh'd  by  their  fupe- 
rior  wealth  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  fufpicion  or 
avarice.     All  fuch  were  accus'd,  by  his  pro- 
fligate emiflaries,  of  many  fi(5titious  crimes, 
but  particularly   of  a  confpiracy  againfl  his 
perfon  -,  the  common  pretence  of  all  tyrants. 
As  the  tyrant   himfelf  fat  as  judge,  all  de- 
fence was  ufelefs.     Some  receiv'd  fentence  of 
death,  fome  of  banifhment,  and  the  eftates 
of  both  were  alike  confifcated.     The  greater 
number  of  thofe  that  were  accus'd,  knowing 
the  true  motives  of  the  tyrant's  conduct,  and 
defpairing  of  fafety,  voluntarily  left  the  city ; 
but  fome  of  the  greateft  note  were  priv_ately 
murder'd  by  his  orders,  whofe  bodies  could 
never  be  found.     When  he  had  fufficiently 
thinn'd  the  Senate  by  the  death,  or  banish- 
ment of  its  mofl  valuable  members,  he  fill'd 
up  the  vacant   feats  with  his  own  creatures. 
But  as  he  allow'd  nothing  to  be  propos'd  or 
idone  there,    but    in   conformity  to  his  or- 
ders, he  rcduc'd  it  to  an  empty  form,  with- 
out the  leail;  fhadow  of  power.     '  The  Ple- 
beians, who  beheld  with  pleafure  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  Patricians,  which  they  efteem'd 
a  juft  punishment  for  their  behaviour  under 
the  reign   of  Tullius,  were  quickly  treated 
with  much  greater  feverity.     For  the  Tyrant 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn,  id.  ibid. 
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not  only  abolifh'd  all  the  laws  which  Tulllus 
had  eftablilh'd  to  fecure  them  againft  the  op- 
preffions  of  the  Patricians,  but  loaded  them 
with  ruinous  taxes,  and  prohibited  all  their 
publick  religious  affemblies,  that  they  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  to  form  fe- 
cret  confpiracies.  Proceeding  then  upon  tfie 
conftant  maxim  of  all  Tyrants,  that  idlenefs 
in  the  people  is  the  parent  of  fedition,  he 
exhaufted  them  fo  much  by  the  flavifli  drudg- 
ery, In  which  he  kept  them  conflantly  em- 
ploy'd  at  the  publick  works,  that  the  Patri- 
cians rejoic'd  in  their  turn  at  the  heavier  mi- 
feries  of  the  Plebeians,  whilft  neither  of  them 
endeavour'd  to  put  a  period  to  their  common 
calamities.  After  the  Romans  had  groan'd 
five  and  twenty  years  under  this  cruel  and 
ignominious  bondage,  the  rape  committed 
by  Sextus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Tarquin,  upon 
Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  an  emi- 
nent Patrician,  and  near  relation  of  the  Tar- 
quin family,  produc'd  a  coalition  of  both  or- 
ders, which  ended  in  the  expulfion  of  Tar- 
quin and  his  fons,  and  a  folemn  abjuration  of 
monarchical  Government. 

The  tyranny   of  Tarquin  had  made  the. 
very  name  of  King  fo  odious  to  the  Romans 
in  genera),  that  the  Patricians,  who  were 
the    chief    condudors    of    this    revolution, 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  eflablid^  an 

Arf- 
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'  Ariftocracy  upon  the  ruins  of  Monarchy. 
Two  Magiftrates  were  appointed,  term'd 
Confuls,  vefted  with  the  regal  power,  whofe 
office  was  annual  and  eledive.  The  Senate 
was  fill'd  up  out  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
Plebeians,  after  they  had  firfl  been  created 
Patricians,  and  the  people  reftor'd  to  their 
right  of  holding  alTemblies,  of  giving  their 
votes,  and  doing  whatever  they  were  intitled 
to  by  former  cuftoms.  But  the  power  of  the 
people  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  For 
though  the  Confuls  were  annually  elecfled  by 
the  TufFrages  of  the  people,  a  priviledge 
which  carried  the  appearance  of  a  Democra- 
cy, yet  as  the  votes  were  taken  by  centuries, 
not  by  trioes,  the  Patricians  were  generally 
mafters  of  the  ele6tion.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  after  the  expullion  of  Tarquin,  Diony- 
fius  conftantly  terms  the  new  Government 
an  Ariftocracy.  It  evidently  appears  too 
through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  hif- 
tory,  that  there  was  a  felfifh  and  haughty 
fadlion  amongft  the  Patricians,  who  affedled 
a  tyrannical  Oligarchy,  and  aim'd  at  reducing 
the  Plebeians  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  Vale- 
rius, furnam'd  Poplicola,  the  moft  humane 
patriot  of  all  thofe  who  were  conccrn'd  in 
banifi:iing  the  Tarquins,  introduc'd  fome  be- 
neficent laws,  which,  according  to  Dionyfi- 

»  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  5,  p.  205. 
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us,  gave  great  relief  to  the  Plebeians.     For 
by  one   he  made  it  capital  for  any  perfon  to 
exercife  any  magiflracy  over  the  Romans,  un- 
lefs  that  office  fliould  be   receiv'd  from   the 
people  :    as  he  order'd  by  another,  that  no 
Roman  fliould  be  punifh'd  without  a  legal 
trial ;  and  that  if  any  Roman  fhould  be  con- 
demn'd  by  any  Magiftrate  to  be  fin'd,  whip- 
ped, or  put  to  death,  the  condemn'd  perfon 
might  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  that  Ma- 
gidrate  to  the  people,  and  fhould  be  liable  to 
no  punill}ment  'till  his  fate  had  been  deter- 
min'd  by  their  fufFrages.     A  plain  proof  that 
the  Plebeians  'till  that  time   labour'd   under 
grievances  not  very  confident  with  their  pre- 
tended liberty.  Another  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  Plebeians,  un- 
der the  cruel  oppreffions  ariiing  from  the  ava- 
rice and  extortions  of  the  Patricians,  which 
iirll  gave  birth  to  thofe  perpetual  feditions, 
which  fill   the    hillory  of   that  Republick. 
For  as  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  all  free 
citizens,  not  only  paid   their  proportion   of 
the  taxes,  but  were  oblig'd  to  fervc  in   the 
field  at  their  own  expence  during  the  whole 
campaign,    this  frequently  oblig'd   them  tp 
borrow  m^oney  at  high  intereft  of  the  Patri- 
cians, who  had  engrofs'd  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  publick  wealth.     But  as  the  Ro- 
man territories  were  often   ravag'd  by  their 
neighbours  in  thofe  wars,    which  Tarquin 
I  per- 
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perpetually  incited  to  procure  the  recovery  of 
his  crown,  the  lofs  fell  heavieft  upon  the  Ple- 
beians, who  were  frequently    ftript   of   all 
their  effeds,  and  reduc'd  to  the  utmoft  po- 
verty.    Hence  unable  to  pay  the  principal  of 
their  debt?,  join'd  to  an  accumulated  load  of 
ufury  upon  ufury,  they  were  furrender'd  by 
the  judges  to  the  difcretion  of  their  creditors. 
Thefe  unfeeling  wretches  confin'd  their  debt- 
ors in  chains,  tortur'd  their  bodies  with  whips, 
and  treated  them  with  fuch  inhumanity,  that 
creat  numbers  of  the  Romans  were  in  as  bad 
a  fituation  as  the  poor  Athenians  when  Solon 
firft  undertook  the  adminiftration.     The  ef- 
fefts  of  this  deteflable  treatment  of  people, 
who  had  been  taught  to  call  themfelves  free, 
appear'd  about  twelve  years  after  the  eredioii 
of  their  new  Government.     For  when  the 
Tarquins  had  rais'd  up  a  confederacy  of  thir- 
ty cities  of  the  Latins  againft  them,  the  Ple- 
beians peremptorily  refus'd  to  enlift  'till   a 
vote   was   pafs'd  for  the  abolition  of  their 
debts.     As  perfuafions  had    no   cfFe6t,  the 
Senate  met  upon  the  occafion.  Valerius,  the 
fon  of  the  humane  Poplicola,  pleaded  flrong- 
ly  in  favour  of  the  people,  but  was  violently 
oppos'd  by  Appius  Claudius,  a  haughty  and 
imperious  man,  who  is  tcrm'd  by  Dionyfius 
an  abettor  of  the  Oligarchy,  and  head  of  that 
fadion,  which  v/erc  enemies  to  the   people. 
The  moderate  men  amongft  the  Senators 

pro- 
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propos'd,  that  the  debts  fliould  be  paid  out 
of  the  publick  treafury  ;  a  mealure  which 
would  preferve  the  poor  for  the  fervice  of  the 
State,  and  prevent  any  injuftice  to  the  credi- 
tors. Salutary  as  this  meafure  muft  feem, 
the  oppofition  was  fo  great  that  nothing  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  refult  of  the  debates  was, 
"  That  no  decree  fliould  be  made  at  prefent 
relating  to  this  affair,  but  that  as  foon  as  the 
war  fhculd  be  concluded  with  fuccefs,  the 
Confuls  Ihould  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  and 
take  their  vote  upon  the  occalion.  That  in 
the  mean  time  no  debt  fhould  be  fued  for, 
and  that  the  execution  of  all  laws,  except 
thofe  relating  to  the  war,  fliould  be  fufpend- 
ed."  This  decree  did  not  wholly  quiet  the 
ferment  amongft  the  people.  Several  of  the 
poorer  fort  demanded  an  immediate  abolition 
of  their  debts,  as  the  condition  for  their  tak- 
ing a  {hare  in  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and 
look'd  upon  this  delay  rather  as  an  impofi- 
tion.  The  Senate,  who,  as  the  event  Qiew'd, 
were  determin'd  never  to  grant  their  requeil, 
and  yet  were  afraid  of  new  commotions,  re- 
folv'd  to  abolilli  the  Confuhliip,  and  all  other 
Magiftracies  for  the  prefent,  and  to  invefl:  a 
new  Magiftrat-e  with  abfolute  and  unlimited 
power,  and  fubje(5l  to  no  account  for  his  ac- 
tions. This  new  officer  was  term'd  the  Dic- 
tator, and  the  duration  of  his  office  was  li- 
niited  to  fix  months,  at  the  end  of  which 

term 
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term  the  Confuls  were  to  refume  their  for- 
mer authority.     The  chief  reafon,  as  '  Dio- 
nylius  informs  us,  which  induc'd  the  Senate 
to  make  ufe  of  this  dangerous  expedient,  was 
to  evade  that  law  which  Pophcola  had  pro- 
cur'd  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  which  made 
it  death  for  a  Magiftrate  to  punifh  a  Roman 
without  a  legal  trial,  or  before  he  was  con- 
demn'd  by   the   people.     The  Senate  then 
made  a  decree  for  the  eledtlon  of  a  Did:ator, 
and  the  Plebeians  ignorant,  as  Dionyfius  ob- 
ferves,  of  the  importance  of  that  decree,  not 
only  confiim'd  the  refolu  ions  of  the  Senate, 
but  gave  up  to  them  the  power  of  chufing 
the  perfon  who  fliould  be  inverted  with  that 
dignity.     Titus  Lartius,  one  of  the  Confuls, 
was  nominated  by  his  collegue  according  to 
the  form  at  that  time  agreed  upon  in  the  Se- 
nate.    When  the  Didator  appear'd  in   all 
the   pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  new  office, 
he  rtruck  a  terror  into  the  mofl  turbulent, 
and  the  people,  thus  trick'd  out  of  that  law 
which  was  their  only  protection,  immediate- 
ly fubmitted.     Lartius,  who  fecms  to   have 
been  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time, 
order'd   in  a  general  regider  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and   form'd   his  army  after  that  wife 
method   firft   inffituted   by    Servius  Tullius. 
When  he  took  the  field  he  perfuaded  the  La- 
tins, by  his  fingular  addrefs,  to  difband  their 
forces  and  conclude  a  truce,  and  thus  divert- 

'  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  5  p.  247. 
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ed  the  impending  ftorm  without  fighting. 
He  then  return'd  home,  and  refigned  his 
office  before  the  time  was  expir'd,  without 
having  exercis'd  any  one  aft  of  feverity  upon 
a  fingle  Roman.  A  noble  inflance  of  mo- 
deration and  publick  virtue ! 

At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  which  was 
made  for  one  year  only,  the  Latins  took  the 
field  with  a  powerful  army.     Aulus  Pofl- 
humius  was  created  Dictator  by  the  Romans, 
and    a  deciiive  battle    was  fought  near  the 
Lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
compleatly  victors.      Sextus    Tarquin   was 
kill'd  upon  the   fpot,  and  old   Tarquin  the 
father  dy'd  foon  after.     As  foon  as  this  war 
was  ended,  the  Senate,  regardlefs    of  their 
promlfe,  order'd  all  thofe   fuits  for  debt  to 
be  determined  according  to  law,  which  had 
been  fufpended  during  the  war.     This  faith- 
lefs   proceeding  rais'd  fuch  violent  commo- 
tions amongft  the  people,  that  a  foreign  war 
was  judg'd  the  beft  expedient  to  divert  the 
ffcorm  which  threaten'd  the  Ariflocracy.    The 
haughty  Appius  Claudius,  and  Publius  Ser- 
vilius,  a  man  of  a  very  different  charafter, 
were  nominated  Conluls  by  Pofthumius  and 
his  '  collegue,  which  feems  a  manifeft  invafion 
of  the    rights  of  the  people.      A  war  was 
refolv'd  upon  againft  the  Volfcians,  but  the 


•  Dionyf.  IL^!icarn.  lib.  6.  p.  255, 
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Plebeians  again  refused  to  obey  the  fumroons 
for  inlifting.  Servilius  adher'd  to  the  max- 
ims of  Valerius,  and  advis'd  an  immediate 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  debts.  But 
he  was  furioufly  oppos'd  by  *  the  inexorable 
Appius,  who  called  him  a  flatterer  of  the 
people,  and  declar'd  that  it  would  he  giving 
up  the  Government  to  the  people  when  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  live  under  an  A- 
riftocracy.  After  much  time  was  fpent  in 
thefe  debates,  Servilius,  who  was  a  popular 
man,  prevail'dupon  the  Plebeians,  by  his  in- 
treaties,  and  rais'd  an  army  of  volunteers, 
with  which  he  marched  again  ft  the  enemy. 
The  Volfcians,  who  plac'd  their  chief  depen- 
dance  upon  the  difunion  which  prevail'd 
amongft  the  Romans,  fubmitted  to  whatever 
terms  the  Conful  (hould  think  proper  to  im- 
pofe,  and  dcliver'd  three  hundred  hoftages 
chofen  out  of  their  principal  families,  as  a 
feciirity  for  their  behaviour.  But  this  fub- 
miflion  was  far  from  real,  and  was  calculated 
only  to  amufe  the  Romans  and  gain  time  for 
their  military  preparations.  War  was  once 
more  decreed  againft  the  Volfcians;  but  whilft 
the  Senate  was  deliberating  about  the  number 
of  the  forces  proper  to  be  employ 'd,  a  man 
advanc'd  in  years  appear'd  in  the  Forum  an4 

'  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  266, 
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implor'd  the  affiftance  of  the  people.  '  Fa- 
mine fat  pidur'd  in  his  pale  and  meagre  face, 
and  the  fqualid  hue  of  his  drefs  indicated 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 
This  man,  who  was  not  unknown  to  the 
people,  and,  according  to  report,  had  born 
a  command  in  the  army,  firft  {hew'd  feveral 
honourable  fears  in  his  bread,  remains  of  the 
wounds  he  had  receiv'd  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  and  then  inform'd  them  :  "  That 
**  he  had  been  prefent  in  eight  and  twenty 
*'  battles,  and  frequently  receiv'd  rewards 
"  beftow'd  only  upon  fuperior  bravery  : 
"  That  in  the  Sabine  war  his  cattle  wer^ 
"  driven  off  by  the  enemy,  his  eftate  plun- 
**  dered,  and  his  houfe  reduc'd  to  afhes : 
"  that  under  thefe  unhappy  circumftances 
he  was  compell'd  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  publick  taxes;  that  this  debt,  accu- 
mulated by  ufury,  reduc'd  him  to  the  fad 
neceffity  of  felling  the  eftate  defcended 
**  to  him  from  his  anceftors,  with  what 
little  efteds  he  had  remaining :  but  that 
all  this  proving  infufficient,  his  devouring 
debts,  like  a  wafting  confumption,  had  at- 
tack'd  his   perfon,  and  he  with  his  two 
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*  I  have  chiefly  follow'd  Llvy  in  his  beautiful  relation 
of  this  aftair,  as  the  dcfcription  he  gives  of  this  un 
happy  obje(ft,  is  not  only  much  more  llriking  than  tha 
of  Dionyfius,  but  one  of  the  moft    pathetick  I  ever 
met  with  inhiftory.     Liv.  lib.  2.  p.  92. 
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«'  fons  were  dellver'd  up  as  flaves,  and  led 
*'  away  to  the  flaughter  houfe  by  his  cre- 
"  ditors."  When  he  had  faid  this,  he  threw 
off  his  rags,  and  fhew'd  his  back  yet  bleed- 
ing from  the  fcourge  of  his  mercilefs  mafter. 
This  fight  inflam'd  the  people  greatly,  but 
the  debtors  breaking  out  of  their  creditors 
houfes,  mofl:  of  whom  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  fetters,  rais'd  their  fury  even  to 
madnefs.  If  any  one  defir'd  them  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  the 
debtors  fliew'd  ^  their  chains,  as  the  reward 
they  had  met  with  for  their  part  ferviccs, 
and  afked  with  a  fneer,  whether  fuch  blef- 
fings  were  worth  fighting  for.  Whilft  num- 
bers of  them  openly  declar'd  that  it  was 
much  more  eligible  to  be  flaves  to  the 
Volfcians  than  the  Patricians.  The  Senate, 
quite  difconccrted  by  the  violence  of  the 
tumult,  intreated  Servilius  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  people.  For  an  exprefs 
was  juft  arriv'd  from  the  Latins,  with  advice 
that  a  numerous  army  of  the  enemy  had 
already  enter'd  their  territories.  Servilius 
remonflrated  to  the  people  the  confequences 
of  difunion  at  fo  critical  a  jundure,  and  pa- 
cify'd  them  by  the  alfurance  that  the  Senate 
would  confirm  whatever  conccfiions  he 
fliould  make  ;  he  then  order'd  the  crier  to 

'-  Dionyf.  Hallcarn.  lib.  61.  p.  2'''8. 
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proclaim,    that    no  citizen  who  voluntarily 
inlifted  fhould  be  fubjedl  to  the  demands  or 
infults  of  his  creditors  whilft  the  army  con- 
tinued  in  the  field.     The  people  now  flock- 
ed in  With  chearfulnefs,  and  the  levies  were 
foon  compleated.     Servilius  took  the  field 
and  defeated  the  Volfcians,    made  himfelf 
majfter  of  their  camp,  took  feveral  of  their 
cities,  and  divided  the  whole  plunder  amongfl: 
his  foldlers.     At  the   news  of  this  fuccefs 
the  fanguinary  ^  Appius  order'd  all  the  Vol- 
fcian  hofi:ages  to  be  brought  into  the  Forum, 
there  to  be  whipp'd  and  publickly  beheaded. 
And  when  at  his  return  Servilius  demanded 
a  triumph,  he  loudly  oppos'd  it,  call'd  him 
a  factious  man,  and  accufed  him  of  defraud- 
ing the  treafury  of  the  booty,  and  prevail'd 
upon  the   Senate   to  deny  him  that  honour. 
Servilius,  enrag'd  at  this  ufage,  enter'd  the  city 
in  triumph  with  his  army,  amidfl:  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  to  the  great  mor- 
tification of  the  Patricians. 

Under  the  following  confulfliip  the  Sa- 
bines  prepar'd  to  invade  the  Romans,  and 
the  people  again  refus'd  to  ferve  unlefs  the 
debts  were  firfi;  abolifli'd.  Lartius,  the  firft 
dictator,  pleaded  flrongly  for  the  people,  but 
the  inflexible  Appius  propos'd  the  nomination 
of  a  Didator,  as  the  only  remedy  againft  the 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.  270. 
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itiutlny.  His  motion  was  carry'd  in  the  Se- 
nate by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  Manius 
Valerius,  a  brother  to  the  great  Poplicola,  was 
created  Didator.  Valerius,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  honour,  engag'd  his  word  to  the 
Plebeians,  that  if  they  would  ferve  chear- 
fully  upon  this  occaiion,  he  would  undertake 
the  Senate  (hould  reward  them  by  quieting 
the  contefts  relating  to  their  debts,  and 
granting  whatever  they  could  reafonably  de- 
fire,  and  commanded  at  the  fame  time  that 
no  citizen  fliould  be  fued  for  debt  during  his 
adminiftration.  The  people  had  fo  often 
experienc'd  the  publick  virtue  of  the  Va- 
lerian family,  and  no  longer  apprehenfive  of 
being  again  impos'd  upon,  offer'd  themfelves 
in  fuch  crowds,  than  ten  legions  of  four 
thoufand  men  each  were  levied,  the  greatefl 
army  of  natives  the  Romans  had  ever  brought 
into  the  field.  The  Didator  finidi'd  the 
campaign  with  glory,  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  and  dilcharg'd  the  people  from  far- 
ther fervice.  '  This  ftep  was  not  at  all  a- 
greeable  to  the  Senate,  who  fear'd  the  peo- 
ple would  now  claim  the  performance  of  the 
Dictator's  promifcs.  Their  fears  were  juft  j 
for  Valerius  kept  his  word  with  the  people, 
and  mov'd  the  Senate  that  the  promife  they 
had  made  to  him  mieht  be  taken   into  con-f 

^  Dionyf.  Hallcarn.  lib.  6.  p.  276 — 77. 
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fideration.  But  the  Appian-fadion  oppos'd 
it  with  the  utmofl  virulence,  and  exclaim'd 
againft  his  family  as  flatterers  of  the  people, 
and  introducers  of  pernicious  laws.  Vale- 
rius, finding  his  motion  over-ruled,  reproach'd 
the  Senate  for  their  behaviour,  and  foretold 
the  confequences  which  would  attend  it ;  and 
quitting  the  Senate  abruptly  call'd  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  people.  After  he  had  thank'd 
them  for  their  fidelity  and  bravery,  he  in- 
form'd  them  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with 
in  the  Senate,  and  declar'd  how  greatly  both 
he  and  they  had  been  impos'd  upon,  and 
refigning  his  office,  fubmitted  himfelf  to 
whatever  treatment  the  people  (hould  think 
proper.  The  people  heard  him  with  equal 
veneration  and  compaflion,  and  attended  him 
home  from  the  Forum  with  repeated  accla- 
mations. The  Plebeians  now  kept  no  mea- 
fures  with  the  Senate,  but  aflembled  openly, 
and  confulted  about  fcceding  from  the  Pa- 
tricians. To  prevent  this  ftep,  the  Senate 
order'd  the  confuls  not  to  difmifs  their  ar- 
mies, but  to  lead  them  out  into  the  field, 
under  pretence  that  the  Sabines  were  again 
preparing  for  an  invafion.  The  confuls  left 
the  city  and  incamp'd  nearly  together ;  but 
the  foldicrs,  infligated  by  one  Sicinnius  Bel- 
lutus,  feiz'd  the  arms  and  enfigns  to  avoid 
violating  their  military  oath,  feceded  from  the 
confulsj  and  after  they  had  appointed  Sicinnius 
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commander  in  chief,  incamp'd  on  a  certain 
eminence  near  the  river  Anio,  which  from 
that  event  was  always  term'd  the  Mons  Sacer^ 
or  the  Holy  Mountain. 

When  the  news  of  this  feceffion  was 
brought  to  Rome,  the  confufion  was  fo 
great,  that  the  city  had  the  appearance  of 
a  place  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  Appian-fac- 
tion  were  feverely  reproach'd  as  the  caufe  of 
this  defertion.  Their  enemies  at  the  fame 
time  making  inroads  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  increas'd  the  general  confternation,  as 
the  Patricians  were  terribly  afraid  they  would 
be  join'd  by  the  feceders.  But  the  foldiers 
behav'd  with  fo  much  decency  and  modera- 
tion, that  the  Senate  after  long  debates  fent 
deputies  to  invite  them  to  return,  with  the 
promife  of  a  general  amnefty.  The  offer 
was  received  with  fcorn,  and  the  Patricians 
were  charg'd  with  diflimulation,  in  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  juft  demands  of  the 
Plebeians,  and  the  true  caufe  of  their  fe- 
ceflion.  At  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the 
affair  was  again  debated  in  the  Senate.  A- 
grippa  Menenius,  a  man  refpedlable  for  his 
fuperior  wifdom  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  government,  and  who  was 
alike  an  enemy  to  tyranny  in  the  Ariflocracy, 
and  licentioufnefs  in  the  people,  advis'd 
healing  meafures,  and  propos'd  to  fend  fuch 
perfons  as  the  people  could  confide  in  with 
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full  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  fedition  in 
the  manner  they  fhould  judge  moft  proper, 
without  farther  application  to  the  Senate. 
Manius  Valerius,  the  laft  Dictator,  fpoke 
next,  and  reminded  the  Senate,  "  That  his 
predi6tions  of  the  evils  which  would  re- 
fult  from  their  breach  of  promife  were 
now  verify'd,  that  he  advis'd  a  fpeedy  ac- 
commodation with  the  people,  left  the 
"  fame  evils,  if  fuffer'd  to  make  a  farther 
**  progrefs,  fliould  become  incurable :  that 
*'  in  his  opinion  the  demands  of  the  people 
*'  would  rife  higher  than  the  bare  abolition 
of  debts,  and  that  they  would  infift  upon 
fuch  fecurity  as  might  be  the  firm  guar- 
dian of  their  rights  and  liberty  for  the 
*'  future.  Becaufe  the  late  inftitution  of 
"  the  Didatordiip  had  fuperfeded  the  Va- 
<'  lerian-law  which  was  before  the  only 
guardian  of  their  liberty,  and  the  late 
denial  of  a  triumph  to  the  Conful  Ser- 
"  villus,  whohaddeferv'd  that  honour  more 
<*  than  any  man  in  Rome,  evidently  prov'd, 
that  the  people  were  depriv'd  of  almoft 
all  tho.'e  privileges  they  had  formerly  en- 
joy'd,  fince  a  Conful  and  a  Didator  who 
*'  fhew'd  the  Icaft  concern  for  the  interefls 
of  the  people,  were  treated  with  abufe 
and  ignominy  by  the  Senate  :  that  he  did 
not  impute  thefe  arbitrary  meafures  to  the 
iT-Qft  confiderable  and  refpcdtable  perfons 
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*'  amongft  the   Patricians,  but   to  a  com* 
<'  bination    of    proud   and   avaritious   men 
*'  wholly   intent  upon  unwarrantable  gain  ; 
"  who  by  advancing  large  fums  at  exceflive 
"  intereft,  had  enflav'd   many  of  their  fei- 
*'  low-citizens,  and  by   their  cruel   and  in- 
*'  faking  treatment  of  their  unhappy  debt- 
"  ors,    had  alienated    the   whole    body    of 
the  Plebeians  from  the  Ariftocracy  :  that 
thefe  men,  by   forming  themfelves  into  a 
fadion,  and    placing    Applus,    a  known 
enemy  to  the   people  and  abettor  of  the 
Oligarchy,  at  their    head,  had  under  his 
patronage  reduc'd  the  commonwealth  to 
its  prefent  defperate  fituation."     He  con- 
cluded by  feconding   the  motion  of  Mene- 
nius  for  fending  ambaffadors  to  put  a  fpeedy 
end  to  the  fedition  upon  the  beft  terms  they 
fhould  be  able  to  obtain. 

Appius,  finding  himfelf  thus  perfonally 
attack'd,  rofe  up  and  reply 'd  to  Valerius  in  a 
hot  inflammatory  fpeech  full  of  the  moft 
virulent  invedives.  He  deny'd  that  he  was 
ever  guilty  of  inflaving  his  debtors  :  "  He 
*'  deny'd  too,  that  thofe  who  had  a6ted  in 
*'  that  manner  could  be  charg'd  with  injuf- 
**  tice,  fince  they  had  done  no  more  than 
«'  the  laws  allow'd.  He  affirm'd  that  the 
<«  imputation  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  peo- 
*'  pie,  and  favouring  Oligarchy,  arofe  from 
?*  his  l^cady  adherence  to  the  Ariflocracy, 
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*'  and  equally  affedted  all  thofe  of  fuperlor 
"  worth,  who  like  him  difdain'd  to  be  go- 
*'  vern'd  by  their  inferiors,  or  to  fuffer  the 
*'  Vform  of  government  which  they  had  in- 
"  herited  from  their  anceflors  to  deviate  into 
*'  the  worft  of  all  conftitiitions,  a  Demo- 
'*  cracy.  He  recriminated  upon  Valerius, 
"  and  charg'd  him  with  aiming  at  Tyranny, 
"  by  courting  the  moft  profligate  of  the  ci- 
*'  tizcns,  as  the  moft  eifedual  and  fliortefl 
way  of  inflaving  his  country.  He  term'd 
the  feceders,  vile,  mean  wretches,  a 
''  thoughtlefs  fenfelefs  multitude,  whofe  pre- 
font  arrogance  had  been  firft  infpir'd  by 
that  old  man,  as  hecontemptuoufly  call'd 
"  Valerius.  He  declared  abfolutely  againft 
«*  fending  ambalTadors,  or  making  the  lead 
'•^  conceflion,  and  advis'd  rather  to  arm  the 
"  flaves  and  fend  for  afliftance  from  their 
^*  allies  the  Latins,  than  fubmit  to  any  thing 
*•  that  might  derogate  from  the  power  and 
"'  dignity  of  the  I^itricians.  He  propos'd, 
*•  if  the  feceders  (liould  appear  in  arms  a- 
*»  gaind  them,  to  put  their  wives  and 
^"'  children  to  death  before  their  faces  by 
''  the  moft  fevere  and  ignominious  tor- 
**  tures.     But  if  they  would  fubmit  at  dif- 

'  It  is  remark?blc  that  Appius  terms  the  Ariflocracy, 
wnich  at  that  very  time  was  hardly  of  feventeen  years 
Handing,  the  form  of  povernniqit  which  they  had 
inherited  from  thtrir  anccllorc.  ■ 
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«'  cretion  to  the  Senate,  he  advis'd  to  treat 
"  them  with  moderation."       This    fpeech 
produc'd  a  violent  tumult  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  young  Patricians  who  adher'd  to  Appius 
behav'd  with  fo  much   inlblence,    that  the 
Confuls  threatened  to  exclude  them  from  the 
publick  counfels,  by  a  law  which  fnould  fix 
the  age  for  the  qualification   of  every   Sena- 
tor.    Nothing  was  determined  at  that  time, 
but  in  a  few  days,  the  moderate  party,  fup- 
ported  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  Confuls,  pre- 
vail'd  againft  the  ftill  inflexible  Appius,  and 
ten  ambaffadors,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Menenius  and  Valerius,  were  fent  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  the  feceders.      After 
many  debates,  Menenius   in    the   name  of 
the  Senate  promis'd  full  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances   with  refped:    to   the  debts,    and 
offer'd  to  confirm  this  promife  by  the  folemii 
oaths  of  all  the  ambaffadors.     His  offer  was 
upon   the   point  of   being  accepted,    v/heu 
Lucius  Junius,  who  affetlled  the  furname  of 
Brutus,  a  bold  and  able  Plebeian,  interpos'd, 
and  infifted  upon  fuch  a  fecurity  from  the 
Senate  as  might  prcted:  the  Plebeians  for  the 
future  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  who 
might  find  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on   the   people  for  the   ftep  they 
had  taken.    When  Menenius  defir'd  to  know 
what  fecurity  he  requir'd,  Junius  demanded 
leave  for  the  people  to  chule  annually  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  number  of  magiftrates  out  of  their  own 
body,  veftcd  with  the  power  of  defending 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  protcding  their 
perfons  from  injury  and  violence.  As  this 
new  and  unexpedled  demand  feem'd  of  too 
great  confequence  to  be  granted  by  the  am- 
balfadors,  Valerius  with  fome  others  were 
ient  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  upon 
that  fubjedt.  Valerius  laid  this  demand  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  favour  fhould  be  granced,  and  Appius, 
^s  ufual,  oppos'd  it  with  outrageous  fury. 
But  the  majority,  determin'd  at  ail  events  to 
put  a  period  to  the  fecelTion,  ratified  all  the 
prom'ifcs  made  by  the  ambaiTadors,  and 
granted  the  defir'd  fecurity.  The  feceders 
held  their  alTembly  in  the  camp,  and  taking 
the  votes  by  curiae,  elefted  five  perfons  for 
their  annual  magiftrates,  who  were  termed 
Tribunes  of  the  people.  By  a  law  made 
immediately  after  the  eledion,  the  perfons 
of  the  Tribunes  were  render'd  facred  ;  and 
the  people  oblig'd  themd-lves  to  fvvear  by 
whatever  was  held  mofl:  facred  that  they 
and  their  pofterity  would  preferve  it  invio- 
lably. 

The  eredion  of  the  trlbunitial-power, 
which  happen'd  about  feventeen  years  after 
the  expuhion  of  the  Kings,  is  certainly  the 
ffra  from  which  the  liberty  of  the  Roman 
people  ought  properly  to  be  dated.     All  the 
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tieiehbourins:   States  were  at  that  time  fub- 
je<5t  to  Ariftocracy,  where  the  people  had 
little  or  no  fliare  in  the  government,  and  it 
appears  evidently  from   the  Ronrian  hirtori- 
ans   that  the  Romans  intended  to  eflablifli 
the  fame  form  of  government  at  Rome  after 
the  abolition  of  Monarchy.     For  the  Senate, 
as  Livy  '  informs  us,  gave  a  loofe  to    that 
unbounded  joy  which  the  death  of  Tarquin 
infpir'd,  and  begun  to  opprefs  and  injure  the 
peop'e,  whom  'till  that  time  they  had  court- 
ed  with  the  utmoft  affiduity.     But   Saliuft 
is  more  full  and  explicit.     For  he  "  affirms, 
*'  That  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings,  as 
long  as  the  fear  of  Tarquin  and  the  burthen- 
fome  war  with  the  Etrurians  kept  the  Romans 
in  fufpence,  the  government  was  adminifter'd 
with  equity  and   moderation.     But  as  foon 
as  ever  the  dread  of  thoie  impending  dan- 
gers was  remov'd,  the  Senate  begun  to  do- 
mineer over  the   people  and   treat  them  as 
(laves  J  inflidlng  death  or  fcourging  after  the. 
arbitrary  manner  of  defpotick  Tyrants  -,  ex- 
pelling them  from  their  lands,  and  arrogacing 
the   whole   power  of  government  to  them- 
felves,     without    communicating    the    Icaft 
fliare   of  it  to  the    Plebeians."     Thus  the 

*   Liv.  lib.  2.  p.  91. 

-  Salluft.  Fragment,  apud  Avgufliii.  tie  Civitatc  Dc;, 
jLib.  2.  cap.  18.  edit.  I-robtr-  156CJ. 
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people,  before  the  creation  of  this  maglf- 
tracy,  were  amus'd  with  the  name  of  Liber- 
ty, whilft  in  fa(ft  they  had  only  chang'd  the 
Tyranny  of  one,  for  the  more  galling  yoke 
of  three  hundred.  But  the  tribunitial-power 
prov'd  an  invincible  obdacle  to  the  arbitrary 
fchemes  of  the  Ariftocratick  fadion,  and 
at  laft  introduc'd  that  due  admixture  of  De- 
mocracy, which  is  fo  eflentially  necefTary 
to  the  conflitution  of  a  well  regulated  Re- 
publick. 

As  a  minute  detail  of  a  hiftory  fo  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Romans  would  be 
quite  fuperfiuous,  I  (hall  only  obferve,  That 
the  Democratick  power  in  that  Republick 
did  not  arrive  at  its  juft  flate  of  indepen- 
dance,  'till  the  Plebeians  were  not  only  en- 
titled to  the  higheft  pofls  and  dignities,  equal- 
ly with  the  Patricians,  but  'till  the  Plebifcita 
or  decrees  made  by  the  people  in  their  af- 
fembly  by  tribes,  were  confirm'd  to  be 
equally  as  binding  as  thofe  made  in  their  af- 
fembly  by  centuries.  This  law  was  firft 
made  vv^hen  the  Tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs 
was  abolifh'd  by  the  fecond  feceffion  of  the 
people  to  the  Sacred  Mountain,  but  was  per- 
petually violated  by  the  overbearing  power 
of  the  Ariftocracy.  But  an  event  fimilar  to 
that  which  occaiion'd  the  firft  feceffion  of  the 
people,  to  which  they  properly  ow'd  the  ori- 
gin of  their   liberty,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
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third  and  lafl:  feceflion, which  fully  compleated 
that  liberty,  and  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the 
arbitrary  Ariftocratick-fadion.   Veturlus,  the 
fon  of  Titus  Veturius,  who  had  been  Con- 
ful   and  dy'd  infolvent,  borrow'd  a  fum  of 
money  of  one  Plotius  to  defray  the  expences 
of  his  father's  funeral.     As  the  father  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  fame  Plotius,  he  de- 
manded of  young  Veturius  the  payment  of 
both  debts  which  his  father  and  he  himfelf 
had   contradled.     As   the    unhappy   young 
man  was  utterly  unable  to  fatisfy  the  demand, 
Plotius  feiz'd  his  unfortunate  debtor,  and  con- 
fin'd  him  to  the  work  of  a  Have,  'till  he  had 
difcharg'd  both  principal  and  intereft,     Ve- 
turius bore  his  fervitude  with  patience,  and 
did  his   utmoft  to  pleafe  bis  creditor.     But 
as  he  refus'd  to  gratify  the  deteftable  paffion 
of  the  Infamous  Plotius,  he  treated  him  ivith 
the   utmoft  inhumanity    to  force    him  to  a 
compliance.     One  day  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape   out  of  the  houfe  of  his  mer- 
cilefs  creditor,  and  fled  to  the  Forum,  where 
he  ihew'd  his  back  torn  with  ftripes  and  his 
body  cover'd  with  blood,  and  expkin'd  the 
reafon  of  his  fliocking  treatment.     The  peo- 
ple, enrag  d  at  fo   dreadful  a  fpedacle,   de- 
manded an  abfolute  fecurity  againft  that  law, 
which  gave  the  creditors  fuch   a  Ihameiul 
power    over   their    infolvent    debtors.     For 
though  that  law  had  been  aboli(h'd  near  forty 
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years  before  upon  a  like  occafion,  yet  the 
Patricians,  by  their  fuperior  power,  had  again 
reviv'd  it.  The  Confuls  reported  the  affair 
to  the  Senate,  who  committed  Plotius  to 
prifon,  and  order'd  all  thofe  who  were  in 
cuftody  for  debt  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  The 
Plebeians,  not  fatisfy'd  with  thefe  trifling 
conceffions,  infifted  upon  the  abfolute  abo- 
lition of  that  inhuman  law ;  but  they  were 
oppos'd  with  equal  animofity  by  the  Patri- 
cians. Defpairing  therefore  of  gaining  their 
point  by  intreaties  an<i  remonftrances,  they 
retir'd  in  a  body  to  the  Janiculum,  refolutely 
determin'd  never  to  enter  the  city,  'till  they 
had  receiv'd  full  fatisfadion.  The  Senate, 
alarm'd  at  this  feceffion,  had  recourfe  to  their 
iall  refource  in  all  defperate  cafes,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Didtator.  Q^Hortenfius  was  no- 
minated Dictator  upon  this  occafion,  a  man 
of  great  temper  and  prudence,  and  a  real 
friend  to  liberty.  As  he  was  vefted  with 
abfolute  power  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
totally  abolidi'd  that  law  which  had  given 
fuch  juft  caufe  of  uneafmefs,  and  notwithr- 
{landing  all  the  oppoiition  of  the  Senate, 
rcviv'd  and  conhrm'd  two  laws  which  had 
been  formerly  made,  though  conftantly  vio- 
lated by  the  Patricians.  One  was,  '*  that 
the  decrees  made  by  the  Plebeians  Ihould  be 
equally  obligatory  to  the  Patricians ;"  the 
other,  ''  That  all  law's  pafs'd  in  the  Senate, 
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fhould  be  laid  before  the  Comitia,  or  alTem- 
blies  of  the  people,  either  to  beconfirm'd  or 
rejeded."  Thus  the  liberty,  which  the  Ple- 
beians had  acquir'd  by  the  firfc  feceffion,  was 
confirm'd  in  the  plaineft  and  ftrongeft  man- 
ner by  the  laft,  which  happened  about  two 
hundred  and  fix  years  after.  For  the  Patri- 
cians, from  that  memorable  a?ra,  had  fcarce 
any  other  advantage  over  the  Plebeians,  ex- 
cept what  arofe  from  their  fuperior  wealth, 
and  that  refped  which  is  naturally  paid  by 
inferiors  to  men  of  fuperior  birth. 

It  is  evident,  from  that  fudden  change 
which  the  Plebeians  experienc'd  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Patricians  at  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  that  if  the  Senate  could  have  fupported 
themfelves  in  that  arbitrary  power,  which 
they  fo  vifibly  aim'd  at,  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  have  been  juft  like  that  of  the 
Polifli  peafants  under  thtir  imperious  Lords. 
For  in  that  deteflable  Arifl:ocracy,  the  Patri- 
cians, not  content  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Republick,  which  ccnter'd  chiefly  in  their 
own  body,  us'd  their  utmoft  efforts  to  en- 
grofs  the  intire  poffclTion  of  the  lands.  The 
feceffion  of  the  people,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Tribunes,  defeated  the  fcheme  they  had 
form'd  for  eftablidiing  an  Ariftocrat'ck  ty- 
ranny. But  the  frequent  attempts  to  revive 
the  Agrarian  law  prove  undeniably,  that  the 
Patricians  never  loft  fieht  of  their  ambitious 
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views  of  aggrandizing  their  families  by  an  il- 
legal ufurpation  of  the  conquei'd  lands.  Spu- 
lius  Caflius,  a  Patrician,  was  the  firft  author 
of  this  law,  about  eight  years  after  the  fecef- 
fion,  with  a  view  of  raifing  himfelf  to  the 
regal  power  by  conciliating  the  afFedion  and 
interefl:  of  the  people.  The  law  itfelf  was 
certainly  juft,  and  founded  upon  that  equali- 
ty in  the  diftribution  of  the  land,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  conftitution,  as  fettled  by  their 
founder  Romulus.  The  plea  therefore  of 
Caflius,  "  That  the  lands,  which  had  been 
conquer'd  by  the  blood  and  valour  of  the 
people,  fiiould  be  taken  from  the  rich  and 
apply'd  to  the  fervice  of  the  publick,"  v/as 
founded  upon  the  ftridleft  equity,  as  well  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  conftitu- 
tion.  Even  Appius,  the  moft  inveterate  ene- 
my to  the  people,  acknowledg'd  the  juftice 
of  his  propofal,  fince  he  mov'd  that  commif- 
fioners  fliould  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to 
fix  the  boundaries  of  the  land  in  queftion, 
and  fell,  or  let  it  out  in  farms  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  publick.  This  advice  was  unanimouf- 
ly  approv'd  of,  and  the  Senate  pafs'd  a  de- 
cree, that  ten  of  the  moft  ancient  confular 
Senators  (liould  be  appointed  commiftioners 
to  carry  tl^is  fcheme  into  execution.  This 
decree  atoncepacify'd  the  people  and  ruin'd 
Caffius.  For  as  he  had  propos'd  to  divide 
two  thirds  of  the  lands  betv/een   the  Latins 
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and  the  Hernici,  whofe  affidance  he  at  that 
time  courted,  the  people  gave  him  up  to  the 
refentment  of  the  Senate,  who  condemn'd 
him  for  plotting  to  introduce  a  Tingle  tyranny, 
and  order'd  him  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tar- 
peian  precipice. 

This  was  the  firft  rife  of  the  famous  A- 
grarian  law,  which  occafion'd  fuch  frequent 
contefts  between  the  Senate  and  the  people, 
and  ftirr'd  up  the  firfl  civil  war  in  Rome, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  both  the 
Gracchi,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after.  For  the  Senate  not  only  evaded  the 
nomination  of  the  commiffioners,  as  they 
had  promis'd  in  their  decree,  but,  vvhenever 
that  affair  was  brought  upon  the  carpet,  they 
aded  with  an  infincerity  and  artifice  which 
are  highly  inconfiflent  with  the  fo  much 
vaunted  probity  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Un- 
lefs  therefore  we  attend  to  the  true  reafons, 
upon  which  the  Agrarian  law  was  originally 
founded,  we  can  never  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  perpetual  diilentions  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Tribunes  upon  that  fubjecfl. 
For  though  the  chief  blame,  in  all  thefc  con- 
tefts,  is  moft  commonly  thrown  upon  the 
turbulent  and  feditious  temper  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, yet,  if  the  real  caufc  of  thofe  diffcn- 
lions  is  impartially  examin'd,  we  (liall  find 
the  mod  of  them  took  rife  from  the  avarice 
and  injuflice  of  the  Patricians.     But  though 
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the  tribunitial  power  was  fometlmes  made 
fubfervient  to  the  interefted  views  of  fome 
ambitious  Tribunes,  yet  no  argument  can 
iuftly  be  drawn  from  theabufe  of  that  pow- 
er againft  its  real  utility.  For  how  much  it 
was  dreaded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  is  evident  from  this  confideration  : 
that  it  was  reduc'd  almoft  to  nothing  by 
Sylla,  and  afterwards  totally  abforb'd  by  Au- 
guftus  and  the  fucceeding  Emperors,  who 
never  look'd  upon  the  people  as  thoroughly 
inilav'd  'till  they  had  annex'd  the  tribunitial 
power  to  the  imperatorial  dignity. 

I  remark'd  before,  that  when  the  highefl 
dignities  and  employments  in  the  Republick 
were  laid  open  to  the  Plebeians,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  people  had  the  fame  force,  and 
affeded  the  Patricians  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  were  ilTued  by  the  Senate,  the 
Democratick  power  was  rais'd  to  an  equality 
with  the  Ariftocratick.  But  as  a  third  power, 
or  eftate  (as  we  term  it)  was  wanting,  capable 
of  preferving  the  requifite  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  other  two,  it  was  impoiTible,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Republican  conftitu- 
tion,  that  the  equality  between  the  two  pow- 
ers could  be  long  fupported.  The  concef- 
fions  made  by  Hortenfius  quieted  indeed  the 
civil  dilTentions ;  and  it  is  remarkable  too, 
that  after  peace  was  reflor'd  to  the  Repub- 
lick, the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts 
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was  fo  amazingly  rapiJ,  that  in  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  from  that  period  they 
had  fubjugated  the  mod  opulent  Empires  in 
the  univerfe.  But  the  fame  conqucfts,  which 
rais'd  the  Republick  to  the  fummit  of  her 
grandeur,  threw  too  much  v.'eight  into  the 
Democratick  fcale,  and,  by  totally  corrupt- 
ing the  Roman  manners,  brought  on  the  fi- 
nal ruin  of  their  liberty  and  conftitution. 
For  as  every  conquer'd  Province  created  fuc- 
ceffively  a  new  Government,  thefe  new  dig- 
nities immediately  created  new  objedls  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  But  as  the  command 
of  the  armies,  the  government  of  Provinces, 
and  the  higheft  ports  in  the  flate,  were  difpof- 
ed  of  by  the  llifFrages  of  the  people  ,  the 
candidates  for  thofe  lucrative  employments 
Lft  no  means  unattempted  to  fecure  a  majo- 
rity. Hence,  as  the  poor  Plebeians  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  the  man  who  was  able  to 
diftribute  the  greatefi:  largefTes,  or  divert  the 
mob  with  the  fineft  (hev^s,  was  generally 
the  mod  fuccefsful.  When  the  intereft  of 
the  candidates  was  nearly  equal,  force  was 
frequently  made  ufe  of  to  decide  the  con- 
teft  ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  the 
'  Forum  cover'd  with  the  flauehter'd  bodies 
of  the  electors.  The  Generals  v^^ho  were 
eleded  fieec'd  the  Provinces  to  enable  them- 
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felves  to  keep  up  their  intereft  at  home  with 
the  people,  and  conniv'd  at  the  rapines  of 
their  foldiers  to  fecure  their  affedions. 
Hence  at  Rome  Hberty  degenerated  into  the 
inoft  outragious  licentionihelSj  whilfl  the 
foldiers  gradually  wore  ofi*  that  parental  love 
for  their  country,  which  was  once  the  cha- 
ra^leriftick  of  the  Romans,  and  attach'd 
themfelves  wholly  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
Generals.  Hence  the  moft  fuccefsful  leaders 
began  to  look  upon  themfelves  no  longer  as 
fervants,  but  as  mafters  of  the  Republick, 
and  each  endeavour'd  to  fupport  his  preten- 
iions  by  force  of  arms.  The  fadions  of  Syl- 
la  and  Marius  fill'd  the  city  alternately  with 
Haughter  and  rapine  as  the  fortune  of  their 
refpedtive  leaders  prevailed  in  the  courfe  of 
that  deftrudtive  contelL  And  Rome  frequent- 
ly felt  the  calamitous  efteds  of  war  in  her 
own  bowels,  at  a  time  when  her  victorious 
arms  abroad  were  adding  new  Provinces  to 
her  dominions.  Thefe  fac^lions  were  far  from 
expiring  with  their  leaders,  but  broke  out 
again  with  the  fame  baleful  fury  under  the 
firft  and  fecond  Triumvirate.  Each  of  thefe, 
flridly  fpeaking,  were  no  more  than  coali- 
tions of  the  fame  fadions,  where  three  chiefs 
united  their  feveral  parties  to  cruili  every 
other.  When  they  had  accomplifli'd  this, 
and  fatiated  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and 
their  private  refentments,  by  the  moft  bloody 
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profcriptions,  they  quarrel'd  about  the  divi- 
sion of  power,  like  captains  of  banditti  about 
the  divil:on  of  booty,  with  whom  they 
agreed  in  principle,  and  differ'd  only  in  de- 
gree. Thefe  quarrels  occafion'd  thofe  civil 
wars,  which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
Roman  Republick.  The  ableft  and  moil: 
dangerous  man,  in  each  Triumvirate,  prov'd 
at  lafl  the  conqueror  j  and  Julius  Ca^far  firft 
put  thofe  chains  upon  his  country,  which 
Auguflus  rivetted  beyond  a  poflibility  of  re- 
moval. 

All  the  hiflorian?,  from  whom  we  have 
receiv'd  any  account  of  the  Roman  affairs, 
agree  unanimoufly  in  fixing  their  conqucfl:  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  as  the  a^ra  from 
whence  we  are  to  date  the  rife  of  luxury  and 
corruption  amongft  them.  Livy  alTures  us, 
that  luxury  was  firft  introduc'd  into  their  city 
by  the  army  of  Manlius  at  their  return  from 
Afia.  They,  he  informs  us,  were  the  firft 
who  made  Rome  acquainted  with  the  finely 
ornamented  couches,  the  rich  carpets,  the 
embroider'd  hangings,  and  other  expenfive 
produt5lions  of  the  looms  of  Afia,  with  all 
thofe  elegant  tables  of  various  forms  and 
workn:ianfhip,  which  wereefteem'd  fo  effen- 
tial  a  part  of  that  magnificence  which  they 
affeded  in  their  furniture.  They  introduc'd 
wenches,  who  fung  and  play'd  upon  different 
inftruments,    with    dancers   of  anticks,    to 
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heighten  the  mirth  and  indulgence  of  the 
table.  To  ihew  to  what  height  they  carried 
the  expence  and  luxury  of  the  table,  he  adds, 
with  indignation,  that  a  cook,  who  by  their 
frugal  and  temperate  anceftors,  was  look'd 
upon,  from  his  very  office,  as  the  vileiHlave 
in  the  houlhold,  was  now  efteem'd  an  officer 
of  mighty  confequence,  and  cookery  was 
eredted  inio  an  art,  which  before  was  look'd 
upon  as  the  moil  fervile  kind  of  drudgery. 
Yet  new  and  flrange  as  thefe  firft  fpecimens 
might  feem,  Livy  allures  us,  that  they  were 
but  trifles  when  compar'd  to  their  facceeding 
luxury.  Before  that  fatal  a^ra  the  Romans 
were  poor,  but  they  were  contented  and  hap- 
py, becaufe  they  knew  no  imaginary  v/ants; 
and  whilft  tlieir  manners  were  virtuous,  po- 
verty itfelf  was  honcuiable,  and  added  a  new 
luftre  to  every  other  virtue.  But  when  once 
they  had  contradeda  relifh  for  the  luxury  of 
Afia,  they  quickly  found  that  the  wealth  of 
Alia  was  necclTary  to  fupport  it ;  and  this 
difcovery  as  quickly  produc'd  a  total  change 
in  their  manners.  Before  that  time  the  love 
of  glory,  and  a  contempt  of  wealth,  was 
the  ruling-paffion  of  the  Romans.  Since 
that  time  money  was  the  only  obje(fl  of  their 
applaufe  and  dcfire.  Before,  ambition  im- 
pell'd  them  to  war,  from  a  thirfl:  of  domi- 
nion ;  now  avarice,  for  the  fake  of  plunder 
to  fupport  the  expence  of  luxury.     Before, 
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ihcy  feem'd   a  race   of  Heroes ;  they  wer^ 
now  a  gang  of  infatiable  robberc      Former- 
ly, when  they  had  reduc'd  a  people  to  obedi- 
ence, they  receiv'd  them  as  their  allies  ;  they 
now  made  the  conouer'd  Nations  their  flaves. 
They   fleec'd   the  Provinces,  and   opprefs'd 
their  friends.     As   the  great  offices,  which 
entitled  the  pOiTclTors  to  the  command  of  ar- 
mies,   and    the  government  of   Provinces, 
were  difpos'd  of  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
no  method  was   left   unattempted  to  kcure 
a    majority   of    fuffrages.     The     candidates 
for  thefe  employments,  not  only  exhaufted 
their  own  fortunes,  but  ftraia'd  their  credit 
to  the  utmofi,  to  bribe  the  people  with  fhews 
and  donatives.     To  this  infamous  period  we 
mull:  fix  the  rife  of  that  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion, which  fo  quickly  delug'd  the  Roman 
Republick.      The    fuccefsful  candidates  fet 
out  for  their  Government,  like  hungry  ema- 
ciated wolves,  to  fatten   upon  the   blood  of 
the  miferable  Provinces.  Cicero  makes  heavy 
complaints  of  the   rapine  and  extortion  of 
thefe  rapacious  opprelTors ;  and   his  orations 
againft  Verres,  when  accus'd  by  the  Sicilians, 
give   us  a  compleat  idea  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  Roman  Governor  in  his   Province.     The 
complaints  of  the  opprefs'd  Provincials  were 
jncefiant  j  but  every  Governor  had  his  friends 
amongft  the  leading  men,  whom  he  fecur'd 
by  a  (liare  of  the  plunder,  and  the  weight  of 
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their  whole  intereft  was  apply'd  to  fcreen  the 
criminal.  Laws  indeed  were  made  againft 
this  crime  of  peculation,  bat  they  were  eafi- 
ly  eluded,  becaufe  the  judges,  who  were 
chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  were 
as  corrupt  as  the  offenders,  and  were  fre- 
quently their  aflbciates  in  villainy.  Thus  cor- 
ruption made  its  way  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Republick.  Every  thing  was  venal,  and 
the  venality  had  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs, 
even  in  the  time  of  Jugurtha,  which  was 
about  eighty  years  after  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus,  as  to  occalion  the  fevere  farcafm  of  that 
Prince,  recorded  by  Salluft,  which  places  the 
corruption  of  the  Romans  in  a  ftronger  point 
of  view,  than  the  moft  labour'd  and  pathe- 
tick  defcriptions  of  their  hiftorians.  **  That 
*'  Rome  had  carried  her  venality  to  fo  great 
"  a  height,  as  to  be  ready  to  fell  herfelf  to 
"  deftrudion,  if  (he  could  but  find  a  pur- 
"  chafer."  When  the  Romans  had  beggar'd 
the  Monarchs,  whom  they  vouchfaf 'd  to  fliie 
their  friends,  and  drain'd  the  Provinces  'till 
they  had  fcarce  any  thing  left  to  plunder; 
the  fame  principle  which  had  induc'd  them  to 
pillage  the  univerfe,  impell'd  them  now  to 
prey  upon  one  another  '.     Marius  and  Sylla 

were 


»  —  Profcriptiones  innoxiorum  ob  divitias,  cruciatus 
virorum  illuftrium,  valbtn  urbem  fuga  et  caedibus,  bo- 
na 
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were  the  firft  Romans  who  fet  that  fatal  pre- 
cedent, and  were  the  iirfl  who  bridled  Rome 
with  a  ftanding  army.  The  civil  power  was 
compeil'd  to  give  way  to  the  military,  and 
from  that  period  we  may  truly  date  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  liberty.  The  State  continued 
to  fluctuate  between  Defpotifm  and  Anarchy, 
'till  it  terminated  irretrievably  under  the  CiE- 
fars,  in  the  mod  abfolute,  and  mod  infernal 
tyranny  that  any  people  were  ever  yet  curs'd 
with.  Marius  open'd  the  bloody  fcene,  and 
glutted  his  followers  with  the  blood  and 
wealth  of  the  friends  of  Sylla.  Sylla  repaid 
the  Marian  fadion  in  the  fame  coin  with  ufu- 
ry.  Battles  were  fought  in  the  very  flreets ; 
and  Rome,  more  than  once,  experienc'd  all 
the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm  from  her 
own  citizens.  Perfonal  refentment  and  re- 
venge for  injuries  receiv'd,  were  the  pre- 
tence on  both  fides,  but  plunder  and  confif- 
cations  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  motives. 
For  the  rich  were  equally  look'd  upon  as  ene- 
mies, and  equally  profcrib'd  by  both  factions, 
and  they  alone  were  fafe  who  had  nothing 
worth  taking. 

If  we  conncdi:  the  various  ftrokes,  Inter- 
fpers'd  through  what  we  have  remaining  of 

nacivium  miferorum  quafi  Cimbricam  praedam,  venum 
aut  cloiio  datam.     Sail.  Frag.  p.  142. 

the 
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the  writings  of  Salluft,  which  he  levell'd  at 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  we  (liall  be  able 
to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  that  hiftorian.  From 
the  pidure,  thus  faithfully  exhibited,  we  muft 
be  convinc'd,  that  not  only  thofe  fhocking 
calamities,  which  the  Republick  fuffer'd  dur- 
ing the  conteft  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
but  thofe  fubfequent,  and  more  fatal  evils, 
which  brought  on  the  utter  extinftion  of  the 
Roman  liberty  and  confiitution,  were  the  na- 
tural effeds  of  that  foreign  luxury,  which 
iirft  introduc'd  venality  and  corruption.  Tho' 
the  introduction  of  luxury  from  Alia  pre- 
ceded the  ruin  of  Carthage  in  point  of  time, 
yet,  as  Salluft  informs  us,  the  dread  '  of  that 
dangerous  rival  reftrain'd  the  Romans  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  order.  *  But  as 
foon  as  ever  that  obftacle  was  remov'd,  they 
gave  a  full  fcopeto  their  ungovern'd  paffions. 
The  change  in  their  manners  was  not  gra- 
dual, and  by  little  and  little,  as  before,   but 

*  Ante  Carthaginem  deletam  —  metus  hoflills  in 
bonis  artibus  civitatcm  retinebat.  Sail.  Bell.  Jug. 
p.  So. 

'^  Pofiquam  remoto  metu  Punico  mores  non  paula- 
tini  ut  antea,  fed  torrentis  modo  praecipitati.  Sal), 
Frag.  p.  139. 

—  Rapcre,  confumere,  fua  parvi  pcndere,  aliena  cu- 
pere,  pudorem,  pudicitiam,  divina  humana  promifcua, 
nihil  penfi,  neque  moderati  habere.  De  Bell.  Cat. 
p.  8. 

rapid 
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rapid  and  inftantaneous.  Religion,  juftice, 
modefty,  decency,  all  regard  for  divine  or 
human  laws,  were  fwept  away  at  once  by  the 
irrefiftible  torrent  of  corruption.  '  The  no- 
bility ftrain'd  the  priviledges  annex'd  to  their 
dignity,  and  the  people  their  liberty,  alike 
into  the  mofh  unbounded  licentioufnefs. 
Every  one  made  the  didates  of  his  own  law- 
lefs  will  his  only  rule  of  adion.  Publick 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  which 
had  rais'd  the  Romans  to  the  empire  of  the 
univerfe,  were  extind:.  *  Money,  which 
alone  could  enable  them  to  gratify  their  dar- 
ling luxury,  was  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Power,  dominion,  honours,  and  univerfal 
refped,  were  annex'd  to  the  pofTeilion  of 
money.  Contempt,  and  whatever  was  mofl 
reproachful,  was  the  bitter  portion  of  pover- 
ty ;  and  to  be  poor,  grew  to  be  the  greatefl 
of  all  crimes  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Thus  wealth  and  poverty  contributed 
alike  to  the  ruin  of  the  Republlck.  The 
^  rich  employ'd  their  wealth  in  the  acquifition 

of 


*  Csepcre  nobilitas  dignitatem,  populus  libertatem  in 
Jubidinem  vertere.     Bell.  Jug.  p.  80. 

*  Poftquam  divitise  honor!  efle  coeperunt,  et  eas  gloria, 
imperium,  potentia  fcquebatur  hebefccre  virtus,  pauper- 
tas  prohio  habcri,  innoccntia  piu  niulevolcntia  duel  Cx- 
pit.     Bell.  Cat.  p.  8. 

^  Ita  cum  potentia  avarltia  fine  modo,  modeftiaq;  m- 

vadere, 
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of  power,  and  their  power  in  every  kind  of 
oppreflion  and  rapine,  for  the  acquifition  of 
more  wealth.  '  The  poor,  now  difTolute 
and  defperate,  were  ready  to  engage  in  every 
feditious  infurred:ion,  which  promis'd  them 
the  plunder  of  the  rich,  and  fet  up  both  their 
liberty  and  their  country  to  fale  to  the  beft 
bidder.  ^  The  Republick,  which  was  the 
common  prey  to  both,  was  thus  rent  to  pieces 
between  the  contending  parties.  As  an  uni- 
verfal  felfiflinefs  is  the  genuine  effedlof  uni- 
verfal  luxury,  fo  the  natural  effeft  of  felfifli- 
nel's  is  to  break  through  evey  tye,  both  divine 
and  human,  and  to  ilick  at  no  kind  of  ex- 
cefTes  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  its  favourite 
objea:.  '  Thus  the  effeds  of  felfiflinefs  will 
naturally  appear  in  irreligion,  breach  of  faith, 
perjury,  a  contempt  of  all  the  focial  duties, 

vadcre,  pollucre,  et  vaftare  omnia,  nihil  penfi  neq; 
faniSii  habere,     p,  81. 

Sibi  quifque  duccre,  trahere  rapere.    De  Bell.  Jug. 

PSI.  .  ... 

•  Eos  paulatim  expulfos  agris,  inertia  atq;  inopia  in- 

certas  domos  habere  fubegit :  caepere  alienas  opes  pcterc, 

libertatem  fuam  cum  Republica  venalem  habere.     Sail. 

Orat.  2.  ad  Caefarcm  de  Repub.Ordinand.  p.  197. 

^  Ita   omnia  in   duas  partes   abftra6la   funt  :    Ref- 

publica,  qua:  media  fuerat,  dilacerata.      De  Bell.  Jug. 

p.  80. 

3  Pecuniae  cupido  fidem,  probitatem  ccterafq;  bo- 
nas  artes  fubvcrtit ;  pro  his  iuperbiam,  crudelitatem 
Decs  neo-ljcrere,  omnia  venalia  habere  edocuit.  De  Bell. 
Cat.  p.  7. 

ex- 
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extortion,  frauds  in  our  dealings,  pride, 
cruelty,  univerfal  venality  and  corruption. 
From  felfidinefs  arifes  that  vicious  ambition 
(if  I  may  be  allow'd  the  term)  which  Salluft 
rightly  defines,  "  '  The  luft  of  domina- 
tion." Ambition,  as  a  paffion,  precedes 
avarice ;  for  the  feeds  of  ambition  feem  al- 
moft  to  be  innate.  The  defire  of  pre-emi- 
nence, the  fondnefs  for  being  diflinguifli'd 
above  the  reft  of  our  fellow  creatures,  attends 
us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Though  as 
it  takes  its  comple6tion,  fo  it  receives  its  de- 
nomination from  the  different  objed:s  it  pur- 
fues,  which  in  all  are  but  the  different  m.eans 
of  attaining  the  fame  end.  But  the  luft  of 
domination,  here  mention'd  by  Salluft,  tho' 
generally  confounded  with  ambition,  is  in 
reality  a  different  paflion,  and  is,  ftrid:ly 
fpeaking,  only  a  different  mode  of  felfifliners. 
For  the  chief  end  which  we  propofe,  by  the 
luft  of  domination,  is  to  drav/  every  thing  to 
centre  in  ourfelves,  which  we  think  will  en- 
able us  to  gratify  every  other  paftion.  I  con- 
fefs  it  may  be  alledged,  that  felf-love  and  felf- 
iftinefs  both  aiife  from  the  general  law  of 
felf-prefervation,  and  are  but  different  modes 
of  the  fame  principle.  I  acknowledge,  that 
if  we  examine  ftridly  all  thofe  heroick  in- 
ftances  of  love,    friendftiip,    or  patriotifm, 

*  Cupido  Imperii,  id.  p.  7. 

8  which 
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which  feeni  to  be  carried  to  the  mod  exalt- 
ed  degree  of  difintereftednefs,  we  fliall  pro- 
bably find  the  principle  of  felf-love  lurking 
at  the  bottom  of  many  of  them.  But,  if 
we  rightly  define  thefe  two  principles,  we 
fhall  find  an  elTential  difference  between  our 
ideas  of  felf-love  and  felfifhnefs.  Self-love, 
within  its  due  bounds,  is  the  piadlice  of  the 
great  duty  of  felf-prefervation,  regulated  by 
that  law  which  the  great  author  of  our  being 
has  given  for  that  very  end.  Self-love  there- 
fore is  not  only  compatible  with  the  mofl 
rigid  pradlice  of  the  focial  duties,  but  is  in 
fad:  a  great  motive  and  incentive  to  the 
pradice  of  all  moral  virtue.  Whereas  felf- 
ifiinefs,  by  reducing  every  thing  to  the  fingle 
point  of  private  intereft,  a  point  which  it 
never  lofes  fight  of,  baniflies  all  the  focial 
virtues,  and  is  the  firft  fpring  of  adlion,  which 
impells  to  all  thofe  diforders,  which  are  fo 
fatal  to  mix'd  Government  in  particular,  and 
tofociety  in  general.  '  From  this  poifonous 
fource  Sallufl  deduces  all  thofe  evils,  which 
fpread  the  peftilence  of  corruption  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  Republick,  and  chang'd 
the  mildeft  and  mofl  upright  Government  in 

*  Primo  pecuniae,  dein  imperii  cupido  cicvit,  ea 
quafi  mateiies  omnium  malorum  fuere. — Pod  ubi  con- 
tagio,  quail  peftilentia,  iovafit,  civitas  immutata, 
imperium  ex  juftiflTimo  atq;  optumo,  crudcle  intole- 
xandumqj  fadum.     De  B«ll,  Cat.  p.  7. 

the 
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the  univerfe  into  the  moil  inhuman,  and 
moil  infupportable  tyranny.  For  as  the  lull 
of  domination  can  never  poilibly  attain  its  end 
without  the  aiTiflance  of  others,  the  man, 
who  is  actuated  by  that  deflrudive  paffion, 
mufl,  of  ncceiTity,  ftrive  to  attach  to  himfelf 
a  fet  of  men  of  fimilar  principles,  for  his 
fubordinate  inilruments.  This  is  the  origin 
of  all  thofe  iniquitous  combinations,  which 
We  call  fadions,  '  To  accomplifli  this,  he 
muil  put  on  as  many  fliapes  as  Proteus ;  he 
mufl  ever  wear  the  maili  of  di/limulation, 
and  live  a  perpetual  lye.  He  will  court  the 
friendihip  of  every  man,  who  is  capable  of 
promoting,  and  endeavour  to  cruih  every 
man,  who  is  capable  of  defeating  his  ambi- 
tious views.  Thus  his  friendflxlp  and  his  en- 
mity will  be  alike  unreal,  and  eaiily  converti- 
ble, if  the  change  will  ferve  his  intereft. 
*  As  private  intereil  is  the  only  tye  which  can 
ever  conned:  a  fadion,  the  lull  of  wealth, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  the  lull  of  domina- 
tion, will  now  become  the  effect,  and  muft 
be  proportional  to  the  fura  total  of  the  de- 
mands  of  the  whole   fadion ;  and,  as   the 

'  Aliud  claufum  in  pe£tore,  aliuJ  promptum  in  lin- 
gua habere,  amicitias,  inimicitiafq;  non  ex  re,  fed  ex 
commodo  aeltuniare,  m.igifq;  vukum,  quam  iiigeniuni 
bonum  habere.      Ibid. 

^  Malitia  praemiis  exercctur  j  ubi  ea  demfcris,  nemo 
©mnlum  gra'uito  malus  eft.  P.  2C0. 

T  latter 
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Jatter  know  no  bounds,   fo  the  former,  will 
be  alike  infatiable.     '  For  when  once  a  man 
is  inur'd  to  bribes  in  the  fervice  of  faction, 
he  will  expe(5l  to  be  paid  as  well  for  a6ting 
for,  as  for  ading  againft  the  dictates  of  his 
confcience.     A  truth,  which  every  minifter 
mufl:  have  experienc'd,  who  has  been  fup- 
ported  by  a  fadlion,  and  which  a  late  great 
minider  (as  he  frankly  confefs'd)  found   to 
be  the  cafe  with  him  during  his  long  admi- 
niflration.     But  how  deeply  foever  a  State 
may  be  immers'd  in  luxury  and  corruption, 
*  yet  the  man  who  aims  at  being  the  head  of 
a  fadion  for  the  end  of  domination,  will  at 
firil:  cloak  his  real  defign   under  an   affeded 
zeal  for   the   fervice   of    the    Government. 
When  he  has  eftablifli'd  himfelf  in  power, 
and  form'd    his  party,  all  who  fupport  his 
meafures  will  be  rewarded  as  the  friends  j  all 
who  oppofe  him  will  be  treated  as  enemies  to 
the  Government.   The  honeft  and  uncorrupt 
citizen  will  be  hunted  down   as  difaffeded, 

*  Nam,  ubi  malos  prasmia  fequuntur,  baud  facile 
qii'ifquam  gratulto  bonus  eft.  Sail.  Orat.  Philip,  contra 
Ecpid.  p.  145. 

^  Pauci  potentes,  quorum  in  gratia  pleriq;  concefle- 
rant.  Tub  honefto  patrum,  aut  plcbis  nomine  domina- 
tiones  affeclabant,  bonlq^  et  mali  cives  appellati,  non  ob 
meritain  Rempublicam  (omnibus  pariter  corruptis)  fed 
uti  quifque  locuplctiflimus  et  injuria  validior,  quia  pra?- 
lentia  defendebat,  pro  bono  ducebatur.      Frag.  p.  139. 

•  ■■  and 
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and  all  his  remonftrances,  againftmale-admi- 
niftration,  will  be  reprefented  as  proceeding 
from  that  principle.  The  cant  term,  Dif- 
affeSlioUy  will  be  the  watch-word  of  the  fac- 
tion; and  the  charge  of  difaffecfl-ion,  that 
conftant  refource  of  iniquitous  minifters,  that 
infallible  fign  that  a  caufe  will  not  ftand  the 
telt  of  a  fair  inquiry,  will  be  perpetually  em- 
ploy'd  by  the  tools  of  power  to  filence  thofe 
objedions  which  they  want  argument  to  an- 
fwer.  *  The  fadlion  will  eftimate  the  worth 
of  their  leader,  not  by  his  fervices  to  his 
country,  for  the  good  of  the  publick  will 
be  look'd  upon  as  obfolete  and  chimerical ; 
but  his  ability  to  gratify,  or  fcreen  his  friends, 
and  crufli  his  opponents.  The  leader  will 
fix  the  implicit  obedience  to  his  will,  as  the 
tell  of  merit  to  his  fadion  :  Confequently  all 
the  dignities,  and  lucrative  pods  will  be  con- 
ferr'd  upon  perfons  of  that  ftamp  only, 
whiiil:  honefly  and  publick  virtue  will  be 
{landing  marks  of  political  reprobation.  Com- 
mon juftice  will  be  deny'd  to  the  latter  in  all 
controverted  eledions,  whilll  the  laws  will 

*  lidem  illi  fadliofi  regunt,  dant,  adimunt  quoslubct;  ' 
innocentes  circumveniuut  :  fuos  ad  honorcm  extoHont. 
Noa  facinus,  non  probrum,  aut  flagitium  obllat,  quo 
minus  magiftratus  expetant  :  quod  commodum  eft,  tra- 
hunt,  rapiuiit :  poftrcmo  tamquam  urbe  capta,  lubidi- 
ne  ac  licentia  fua  pro  legibus  utuntur.  Sail.  Or.  2.  ad 
Caefar.  p.  196. 

T  2  be 
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be  ftrain'd,  or  ovcr-ruVd  in  favour  of  thd 
former.     Luxury  is  the  certain  fore-runner 
of  corruption,  becaufe  it  is  the  certain  parent 
cf  indigence  :  Confequently  a  State   fo  cir- 
cumflanc'd  will    always  furnidi   an    ample 
fupply   of    proper  inftruments    for  faction. 
'  For  as  luxury  confiib  in  an  inordinate  gra- 
tification of  the  lenfual  paffions,  the  more 
the  painons  are  indulg'd  they  grow  the  more 
importunately  craving,  till   the  grcatefl:  for- 
tune   muft   link  under  their  infatiable  de- 
mands.    Thus  luxury   necefTarily   produces 
corruption.     For  as  weahh  is  efTentially  ne- 
ceil'ary  to  the  fupport  of  luxury,  wealth  will 
be  the  univerial  objecl:  of  defire  in  every  State 
where  luxury  prevails:  Conlequently  all  thofe 
who  have  diffipated  their  private  fortunes  in 
the  purchafe  of  pleafure,  will  be  ever  ready 
to  inliil:  in  the  caufe  of  fadlion  for  the  wages 
of  corruption.     A  taile  for  pleafure  immo- 
derately indulg'd,  quickly  flrengthens   into 
habit,  eradicates   every  principle  of  honour 

■  Divitiis.  quas  honcfie  habere  licebat,  per  turpitudi- 
nem  abuli  propcrabant.  Lubido  flrupri,  ganea",  caeteriq; 

Lultus  non  minor  inccllerar. Vefceiidl  caufa,  terra 

mariq;  omnia  exquircre ;  dormirc  piiufquam  fomiii  cu- 
pido  eflet :  non  famam,  aut  fitim,  neqj  trigu=,  ncq;  laf- 
fitiidinem  operirl ;  fed  ea  omnia  Ilixu  ante  capere.  Hsec 
juventutcm,  ulii  familiarc<  opes  defeceranc,  ad  facinora 
inccnuebant.  Animus  imbutus  nialisartibus  baud  facile 
lubidinibus  carebat  :  eo  profuf;us  omnibus  modis  quafiui 
atq;  fumtuideditus  crat.     Sail,  de  Bell.  Cat.  p.  9. 

I  and 
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and  virtue,  and  gets  pofTeffion  of  the  whole 
man.  And  the  more  expenlive  fuch  a  man 
is  in  his  pleafures,  the  greater  lengths  he 
will  run  for  the  acquUition  of  wealth  for  the 
end  of  profaiion.  Thus  the  contagion  will 
become  founiverfal,  that  nothing  but  an  un- 
common rtiare  of  virtue  can  preferve  the  pof- 
fcfTor  from  infedion.  '  For  when  once  the 
idea  of  refped  and  homage  is  annex'd  to  the 
pofTeffion  of  wealth  alone,  honour,  probity, 
every  virtue  and  every  amiable  quality  will  be 
held  cheap  in  comparifon,  and  look'd  upon 
as  aukward  and  quite  unfafhionable.  But  as 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  yet  exill:  in  fome 
degree  in  a  ftate  which  retains  the  name  of 
-Freedom,  even  tho'  the  manners  of  that  ftate 
fhould  be  generally  deprav'd,  an  oppolitlon 
will-arife  from  thefe  virtuous  citizens,  who 
know  the  value  of  their  birth-right,  Liberty 
and  will  never  fubmit  tamely  to  the  chains 
of  fadion.     '  Force  then  will  be  call'd  in  to 

'  Ubi  divltiae  clara;  habentur,  ibi  omnia  bona  vilia 
flint,  fides,  probitas,  puJor,  pudicitia.  Sail.  Orat.  2; 
ad  Casf,  p.  199, 
-■  *  Itaque  omnes  conccfTere  jam  in  paucotum  domina- 
tionem,  qui  per  militare  nomcii,  asrarium,  cxercitum, 
regnum,  pn.vincias  occupavcrc,  et  arcem  habent  ex  fpo- 
liis  vcftris:  cum  interim  more  pecudam  vos  miiltitu- 
do  lingulis  habcndos,  fruendolquc  prxbetis-,  cxfuti  om- 
nibus, qu^  majorcs  reliquere :  nifi  quia  vofmet  ipfi  per 
InfFra^ia,  uti  pr.x-fides  olim,  nunc  dominos  dcftinatis. 
S^U.  ihrag.  Orat.  Lcpid.  ad  PIcb.  p.  160. 
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the  aid  of  corruption,  and  a  ftanding-army 
will  be  introduc'd.  A  military  government 
will  be  eftablidi'd  upon  the  ruins  of  the  civil, 
and  all  commands  and  employments  will  be 
difpofs'd  of  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  lawlefs 
power.  The  people  will  be  flcec'd  to  pay 
for  their  own  fetters,  and  doom'd,  like  the 
cattle,  to  unremitting  toil  and  drudgery  for 
the  fupport  of  their  tyrannical  mailers. 
Or,  if  the  outward  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment (bould  be  permitted  to  remain,  the 
people  will  be  compell'd  to  give  a  fandion 
to  Tyranny  by  their  own  fufFrages,  and  to 
eledt  oppreffors  inftead  of  protedVors. 

From  this  genuine  portrait  of  the  Ro- 
man manners,  it  is  evident  to  a  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  that  Re- 
publick  (of  which  Salluft  himfelf  was  an  eye 
witnefs)  was  the  natural  effed  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  manners.  It  is  equally  as 
evident  from  our  author,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  that  the  corruption  of  their 
manners  was  the  natural  cffed:  of  foreign 
luxury,  introduc'd  and  fupported  by  foreign 
wealth.  The  fatal  tendency  of  thefe  evils, 
was  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  notice  of  every 
fenlib'le  Roman,  who  had  any  regard  for 
liberty,  and  their  ancient  conllitution.  Many 
fumptuary  laws  were  made  to  rcftrain  the 
various  excefles  of  luxury  ;  but  thefe  efforts 
were  too  feeble  to  check  the  overbearing 
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violence  of  the  torrent.  Cato  propos'd  a 
fevere  law,  inforc'd  by  the  fandtion  of  an 
oath,  againft  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions ;  where  the  fcandalous  traffick  of  votes 
was  eftablifli'd  by  cuftom  as  at  a  publick 
market.  '  But,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  he  in- 
curr'd  the  refentment  of  both  parties  by  that 
falutary  meafure.  The  rich  were  his  ene- 
mies, becaufe  they  found  themfelves  pre- 
cluded from  all  pretenlions  to  the  highefl 
dignities;  as  they  had  no  other  merit  to 
plead  but  what  arofe  from  their  fuperior 
wealth.  ^  The  electors  abus'd,  curs'd,  and 
even  pelted  him  as  the  author  of  a  law, 
which  depriv'd  them  of  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption, and  reduc'd  them  to  the  neceffity  of 
fubfifting  by  labour.  But  this  law,  if  it  really 
pafs'd,  had  as  little  cffcdl  as  any  of  the 
former  3  and  like  the  fame  laws  in  our  own 
country,  upon  the  fame  occafion,  was  either 
evaded  by  chicane,  or  over-rul'd  by  power. 
Our  own  feptennial  fcenes  of  drunkennefs, 

^acrt'or  a-JVi]^ei    ruv  woAAwu,    j3aAo',u.£U©^  ivMo^xi  nrxv- 

TXTTXtTi  TO  V0(T1/\IXX  TiTO  ry\<;  TToAfCOf,  ETTeKTE  Soy^-X 
^i^Xi    TVYl    (TU'^XX'/ITOI/,     oVwj  01     y.XTXfX^VJTig    C^p^Ol/Tff, 

li  [J-yi^iva  y.xr-A'yopo'j  iy(^oi?v,  avrol  Trxpiovn^  i^  avdyy-yi^ 
Elf  tVjopxoi/  (Jjxar*?'p»ov  vj^vvxq  ii^ouiriv.  Plut.  in  Vit. 
Cat.  p,  126. 

*  "Em^sv  iv  £7rl  TO  pyf/>t£K  ra  KxTCdi/'^,  TrpoiXjovrl^, 
a^pooi  7rpo77n<yovTeg  t3oc»;v,  i(iXx<T(p''^u,uVj  ipxXXov, 
P}ut.  ibid. 
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riot,  bribery,    and  abandon'd   perjury,  may 
ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ^  snnual  elec- 
tions of  the  Romans   in  thofe   abominable 
times.      Corruption  was    arriv'd  at   its  laft 
fli3ge,  and  the  depravity  was  univerfal.     Thfe 
whole  body  of  the  unhappy  Republick  was 
infected,  and  the  diftemper  was  utterly  in- 
curable.    For  thofe  excefles  which  formerly 
were   efteem'd  the    '   vices    of  the  people, 
were  now,  by  the  force  of  cullom  fix'd  into 
habit,  become  the  manners   of  the   people. 
A  moft  infallible  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
afcertam  the  very   point  of  time,  when  the 
ruin  of   any  free  flate,  which  labours  under 
thefe  evils,  may  be  naturally  expeded. 

The  confpiracies  of  Catiline  and  Caefar 
againft  the  liberty  of  their  country,  were 
but  genuine  effedfsof  that  corruption,  which 
Salluft  has  mark'd  out  to  us,  as  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  deftrudion  of  the  Re- 
publick. The  end  propos'd  by  each  of  thefe 
bad  men,  and  the  means  employed  for  that 
end,  were  the  fame  in  both.  The  difference 
in  their  fuccefs  arofe  only  from  the  difference 

»  Hinc  raptl  fafccs  pretio  :  feflorque  favoris 
Tpff  fui  populus  :  Icthalifvjiic  ambitus  urbi 
Annua  venali  rcfcrens  certaniina  campo. 

Luc.Tn.  PharCal.  lib.  i.  Edit.  1506. 
*  Mala  fua,  quod   malorum  ultimum  eit,    amant  — 
r.t  definit  eflc  remedio  locus,  ubi  qua:  fiierant  vitia,  iho- 
res  funt.     Senec.  Ep.  39.p,  100. 
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of  addrefs  and  abilities  in  the  refpedive  lead- 
ers. *  The  followers  of  Catiline,  as  Sallufl; 
informs  us,  were  the  moft  diffolute,  the 
mofl:  profligate,  and  the  moil:  abandon'd 
wretches,  which  could  be  cuU'd  out  of  the 
mofl:  populous  and  mofl:  corrupt  city  of  the 
univcrfe.  *  Caefar,  upon  the  fame  plan, 
form'd  his  party,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
out  of  the  mofl:  infected,  and  mofl:  corrupt 
members  of  the  very  fame  State.  The  vices 
of  the  times  eaflly  furnilli'd  a  fiipply  of 
proper  infl:ruments.  '  To  pilfer  the  publick: 
money,  and  to  plunder  the  provinces  by 
violence,  though  State-crimes  of  the  moll 
heinous  nature,  v/ere  grown  fo  familiar  by 
cuflom,  that  they  were  Icok'd  upon  as  no 
more  than  meer  oflice-perquifites.  '^  The 
younger  people,  who  are  ever  mofl:  ripe  for 
fedition  and  infurredion,  were  fo  corrupted 

•  In  tanta  tamque  corrupta  civitate,  Catilina  omnium 
flagltioforum,  atque  facino.oforumcircum  fe,  tamquam 
flipatorum  catervas  habebat.     Sail,  cle  Bell.  Cat.  p.  9. 

*  Ka»t7apo? rx   voaavra,  ?ty    an(p^cx.^^ivc(,  rn?  tto- 

XiriiXi  ft£p>)  rx^oirlovroi    >cj     (rdvdyovroi;    ir^oi    u^orQV. 
Plut.  in.  Vit.  Cat.  Min.  p.  241. 

2  Pcculatus  srarii,  ct  per  vim  fociis  erepice  peciinlce, 
quae  quamquam  gravia  fuiit,  tamen  confuetudine  jani 
pro  nihilo  habentur.     Sail,  de  Bell.  Jug.  p.  y^. 

t-  Adeo  juventus  luxu  atque  avaritia  corrupta  eft,  uti 
merito  dicatur,  genitos  cire,  qui  ncquc  ipfi  habere 
pofiljnt    res  familiares,     ncque    alios   pati.    Sail,  Frag. 
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by  luxury,  that  they  might  be  defervedly 
lerm'd,  "an  abandon'd  race,  whole  diffipa- 
tion  made  it  impradticable  for  them  to  keep 
their  own  private  fortunes ;  and  whofe  ava- 
rice would  not  fuffer  their  fellow  citizens 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  theirs." 

It  is  not  at  all  flrange  that  Rome  thus 
circumftanc'd  (liould  fall  a  vidim  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  her  own  citizens :  nor  that  the 
Empire  of  the  univerfe,  the  toil  and  labour 
of  ages,  to  which  the  Romans  had  waded 
through  feas  of  blood,  fhould  be  deftin'd  to 
^tzd.  the  deteflable  vices  of  a  few  monfters, 
who  were  a  difgrace  even  to  human  nature. 
The  total  change  of  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion,  the  unlimited  Tyranny  of  the  Empe- 
rors, and  the  abjedl  flavery  of  the  people, 
were  all  effects  of  the  fame  caufe,  extended 
in  degree  by  a  natural  progreffion.  The 
Romans  in  fadl  were  no  more ;  the  name 
indeed  fubfifted,  but  the  idea  affix'd  to  that 
name,  was  as  total'y  chang'd  as  their  ancient 
conflitution.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  the 
Roman  Senate  appear'd  an  affembly  of  Kings 
to  his  ambaifador  Cyneas.  When  the  eaft 
had  felt  the  force  of  the  Roman  arms,  the 
mofl:  defpotick  princes  receiv'd  the  orders  of 
a  Roman  Senate,  and  executed  them  with 
as  prompt  obedience,  as  a  flave  would,  do 
the  commands  of  his  mafler.  A  deputy 
from  the  Roman   Senate,  made  a  haughty 
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Monarch  tremble  at  the  head  of  a  vido- 
rious  army,  '  compell'd  him  to  refign  all  his 
conquefts,  and  return  inglorioufly  home,  by 
a  fingle  motion  of  his  walking-ftick. 

'  What  an  elevated  idea  muft  this  give  us 
of  the  Roman  manners,  whilft  that  haughty 
people  retain'd  their  freedom  !    Nothing  is 
more  grand  ;  nothing  more  ftriking.     Shift 
but  the  fcene,  and  view  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  when  enflav'd.     Nothing  is  fo  ab- 
jectly  fervile,    nothing    fo  defpicable.     We 
fee  the  Roman  Senate  deifying  the  worfl  of 
mankind ;  wretches,    who    had    funk  even 
below   humanity,  offering  the  adoration   of 
incenfe  to  thefe  idols  of  their  own  making, 
who  were  more  contemptible  than  the  very 
ftone  and   wooden   reprefentatives    of   their 
deities.     Inftead  of  giving  law  to  Monarch?, 
and  deciding  the  fate  of  nations,  ^  w^e  fee  the 
au^uft   Roman    Senate   run   trembling;  like 
flaves  at  the  fummons  of  their  mafter  Do- 
mitian,  to  debate  in  form  about  the  import- 
ant bufinefs  of  dreffing  a  turbot.     The  Ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  people,  which  receiv'd  the 
tributary    homage   of  the  univerfe,    expir'd 
together   with  their  liberty.      That  people, 
who  difpos'd  of  the  higheft  offices  in  the  go- 

*  Popilius  to  Antiochus  Fplph.  Livy,  lib.  45.  p.  672. 

*  Juv.  Sat.  4. 
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vernmept,  the  command  of  armies,  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  were  funk  into  a  herd  of  dif- 
pirited    Hayes.       Their    total    infignificancy 
Icreen'd  them  from  the  fatal  effeds  of  the 
caprices  of  their  Tyrants.     They  dragg'd  on 
a  wretched  being  in  a  ftate  of  idlenefs  and 
poverty  in  the  midft  of  flavery,  and  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  their  wiflies  amounted  to  no 
more,  '  than  bread  for  their  daily  fubfiftence, 
and  diverfions  for  their  amufement.      The 
Emperors  fupply'd  the  one  by  their  frequent 
largeiTes  of  corn,  and  gratify 'd  the  other  by 
their  numerous  publick  Ihews.     Hence  hif- 
torians  obferve,  that  the  moft  infamous  of 
their  Tyrants  were  as  fond  of  Raree-fhows 
as  the  mob  themfelves,  and  as  they  were  by 
much  the  moft  profufe  of  all  their  Empe- 
rors, their  deaths  were   always  moft  regret- 
ted by  the  people.  So  ftriking  is  the  contrafte 
betv^^een  a  ftate  when  blefs'd   with   liberty, 
and  the  fame  ftate  when  reduc'd  to  flavery 
by  the  corruption  of  its  people  ! 

As  I  have  already  made  fome  refledions 
upon  that  paftion  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, which  prevail'd  at  Athens,  I  cannot 

-Ex f|'Jo  fufFiagia  nulli 


Vendimus,  effugit  Curas.  Nam  qui  dabat  ollm 
Imperium,  fafces,  legioncs,  omnia,  nunc  fe 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat 
Pancni  etCircenfes.  Jiiv.  Sat.  10.  lin.  77. 

Otium  cumfcivitlo.  Sail.  Frag.  p.  143. 
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help  obferving,  that  after  the  introduftion 
of    luxury,    the  fondnefs  for  that  kind    of 
diverfion  amongft  the  Romans,  was  at  leafl 
equal  to  that  of  the  Athenians.     The  Ro- 
mans feem  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  every 
kind  of  ftage-piays  for  the  firfl  four  hundred 
years.     Their  firft   attempts   of   that   kind 
were  rude  and  limple,  and  not  unlike  the  an- 
cient mummery  at  our  country  wakes,  or 
Ghriftmas  gambols.      The   regular   Drama 
was  imported   together   with  the  luxury  of 
Greece,  but  every  fpecies  of  this  kind  of  en- 
tertainment, whether  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
or  pantomime,   '  was  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  ftage-plays,  and 
the  different  performers  alike  ranged  under 
the  general  term  of  "•  players.     The   profef- 
fion    itfelf    was    reckon'd    fcandalous,    and 
proper  only  for  flaves, '  and  if  once  a  Roman 
citizen   appear'd  upon   the  ftage,  lie  imme- 
diately  forfeited    his    right    of   voting,  and 
every  other  priviledge  of  a  free  man.     Upon 
this  account  Cicero  feems  to  lament  the  fate 
of   his  friend  Rofcius,    when    he  tells    us, 
**  '  that  he  was  fo  fuperior  to  all  as  a  player, 
that  he  alone  feem'd  worthy   of  appearing 

upon 

'  LuJi  Scenici. 


*  Hidriones. 


3  Eteniin  cum  artifex  cjufaiodi  fit;  ut  folus  clignus 
videatur  efie,  qui  in  fcena  ('pe<^etur ;  turn  vir  ejufmodi 
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upon  the  ftage  :  but  of  fo  exalted  a  charadler, 
as  a  man,  that  of  all  men  he  deferv'd  leaft 
to  be  doom'd  to  fo  fcandalous  a  profeffion." 
Suetonius,  fpeaking  of  the  licentioufnefs  and 
ipfolence  of  the  players,  takes  notice  of  an 
ancient  law,  which  impower'd  the  praetors 
and  oediles  to  whip  thofe  players  publickly, 
who  gave  the  leaft  offence,  or  did  not  per- 
form to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  people. 
*  Though  Aiiguftus,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  in- 
forms us,  exempted  players  from  the  igno- 
miny of  that  law,  yet  he  took  care  to  *  re- 
fcrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency, 
and  good  manners.  For  he  order'd  Stepha- 
nio,  a  celebrated  comedian,  to  be  whipp'd. 
publickly  through  all  the  theatres,  and  af- 
terwards banifli'd  him,  for  prefuming  private- 
ly to  keep  a  Roman  matron  difguis'd  under 

eft,  ut  folus  dignus  videatur,  qui  eo  non  accedat.  Orat. 
pro  Rofc.  Edit.  Glafg.  p.  43.  ,. 

'  Divus  Auguftusinimuncsverberum  hlftriones  quon- 
dam   refponderat.     Tacit,  c.  14.  p.  42.  Edit.  Glafg. 

Coercitionem  in  hiftriones  magiftratibus  in  omni  tem- 
pore et  loco  lege  vetcre  permifTana  ademit.    Suet,  in  Vit, 

Aug.  p.  163. 

^  Hiftrionum  licentiam  adeo  compefcuit,  ut  Stepha- 
nioneni  Togatorium,  cuiinpuerilemliabitumcircumton- 
fam  matronam  miniftrafle  compererat,  per  tria  theatra 
virL!;ts  ccefum  relegaverit.  Hylam  pantomimuni  querente 
prietore,  in  atrio  dt;mus  fuse,  nemitie  exclufo,  flagellis 
verberaverit ;  et  Pyladem  urbe  atque  Italia  fubmoverit, 
quod  fpedlatorem  a  quo  exfibiiabatur,  demonflra^et 
digito,  con/picuumque  fecifl'et.     ibid, 
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the  habit  of  his  boy.  Upon  a  complaint 
from  the  FrjEtor  he  made  Hylas  the  panto- 
mime be  flogg'd  openly  in  the  court  of  his 
own  palace,  to  which  place  the  offender 
had  fled  for  refuge ;  and  baniili'd  Pylades, 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  players,  not  only 
from  Rome  but  even  from  Italy,  for  affront- 
ing one  of  the  audience  who  had  hifs'd  him 
upon  the  ftage.  But  thefe  reftraints  feem  to 
have  expir'd  with  Auguftus.  For  we  find 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  players  carried 
to  fo  great  a  height  in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Tiberius,  as  to  occafion  their  total 
banifhment.  The  fondnefs  of  the  populace 
for  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  folly  of  the  degenerate  nobility,  v^ere  the 
caufes  of  this  alteration.  '  For  both  Pliny 
and  Seneca  affiire  us,  that  perfons  of  the 
very  firft  rank  and  falhion  were  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  mean,  as  to  pay  the  moft  obfequious 
court  to  the  players,  to  dangle  at  their  levees. 
to  attend  them  openly  in  the  ftreets  like 
their  flaves ;  and  treat  them  like  the  mafters, 
inftead  of  the  fervants  of  the  publick.  Every 
eminent  player  had  his  party,  and  thefe  ridi- 
culous fadionsinterefted  themfelves  fo  warm- 
ly in  the  caufe  of  their  refpedlive  f^avourites, 
that  the  theatres  became  a  perpetual  fcene  of 

»  Oftendam  nobiliflimos  juvencs    mancipia  paatomi- 
morum.     Senec.  Epilt.  47.  p.  n8. 
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riot  and  difbrder.  '  The  nobility  mingled- 
with  the  mob  in  thefe  ablurd  conflids ; 
which  always  ended  in  bloodfhed,  and  fre- 
quently in  murder.  The  remonftrances  and 
authority  of  the  magiftrates  had  fo  little  ef- 
ieO:,  that  they  were  oblig'd  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Emperor.  Bad  as  Tiberius  was,  yet 
he  was  too  wife  to  tolerate  fuch  fhameful  li^ 
centioufaefs.  He  laid  the  cafe  before  the 
Senate,  and  inform'd  them,  that  the  players 
were  the  caufe  of  thofe  fcandalous  riots 
which  difturbed  the  repofe  of  the  publick  : 
that  they  fpread  lewdnefs  and  debauchery 
through  all  the  chief  families ;  that  they 
were  arriv'd  to  fuch  a  height  of  profligacy 
and  infolence,  through  the  protection  of  their 
factions,  that  the  authority  of  the  Senate  it- 
felf  was  requifitc  to  reftrain  them  within 
proper  bounds.  ^  Upon  this  remonftrance 
they  were  driven  out  of  Italy  as  a  publick 
nuifance  ;  and  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  all 
the  frequent  and  united  petitions  of  the  peo- 

*  Variis  dehinc  et  faepicis  irritis  praetorum  quef- 
tlbus,  poftrcmo  Cselar  de  immodeftla  hiflrionum  retu- 
Jit  J  multa  ab  iis  in  publicum  feditiofc,  focda  per  domos 
tenrari — eo  flagitiorum  et  viriuni  venifTe,  ut  aufloritate 
patrum  coercendum  fit.  Pulfi  turn  hiftriones  Italia. 
Tacit.  Annal.4.  p.  134. 

'^  (ZccAe  in  tlieatro  per  difcordiani  admilTa,  capita 
faiR^onum  et  hillriones  propter  quos  diflidebatur,  rele- 
gavit :  nee  ut  revocaret  unquam  ullis  populi  prccibus 
pctuiteviiici.    Suet,  in  Tib,  c.  37, 

pie 
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pie  could  never  prevail  upon  Tiberius  to  re- 
call them. 

Auguftus  afFe(3:ed  an  extreme  fondnefs  for 
all  kinds  of  diverfions  -,  he  invited  the  mofl 
celebrated  players  of  every  denomination  in- 
to Italy,  and  treated  the  people,  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence,  with  every  kind  of  enter- 
tainment, v^'hich  the  theatre  or  circus  could 
furniHi.  This  is  rcmark'd  as  an  inftance  of 
that  refin'd  policy  of  which  he  wasfo  thorough 
a  mailer.  For  that  artful  Prince  was  not 
yet  firmly  fettled  in  his  newly  ufurp'd  power. 
He  well  knew,  that  if  he  gave  the  people 
time  to  cool  and  reflect,  they  might  pofTibly 
thwart  the  execution  of  his  ambitious 
fchemes.  He  therefore  judg'd  that  the  beft 
expedient  to  prepare  them  for  the  yoke  of 
flavery  would  be,  to  keep  them  conftantly 
intoxicated  by  one  perpetual  round  of  jollity 
and  diverfions.  That  this  was  the  opinion 
of  thinking  people,  at  that  time,  is  evident 
from  that  remarkably  pertinent  anfwer  of 
Pylades  the  player  to  Auguftus,  tranfmitted 
lo  us  by  Dion  Caflius.  Pylades,  as  I  have 
already  obferv'd,  had  been  banidi'd  by  Au- 
guftus  for  a  mifdemeanor,  but  pardon'd  and 
recall'd  to  gratify  the  humour  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  his  return,  when  Auguftus  reprov'd 
him  for  quarrelling  with  one  Batliyllus,  a 
perfon  of  the  fame  profefiion,  but  proteded 
by  his  favourite  Maecenas ;  Pylades  is  report- 

U  cd 
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ed  to  have  made  this  bold  and  fenfible  an- 
fwer.  '  It  is  your  true  interefl,  Csefar,  that 
the  people  (]:iould  idle  away  that  time  upon 
us  and  our  affairs,  which  they  might  other- 
wife  employ  in  prying  too  narrowly  into  your 
government." 

I  am  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  the 
ftage.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  ftage 
under  proper  regulations  might  be  render 'd 
highly  ufeful.  For  of  all  our  publick  dt- 
verlions,  the  ftage,  if  purg'd  from  the  ob- 
fcenityof  farce,  and  the  low  buffoonery  of 
pantomime,  is  certainly  capable  of  afford- 
ing infinitely  the  moft  rational,  and  the  moft 
manly  entertainment.  But  when  I  fee  the 
fame  diforders  in  our  own  theatres,  which 
were  fo  loudly  complain'd  of  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius ;  when  the  ridiculous  contefls  be- 
tween contending  players  are  judg'd  to  be  of 
fuch  mighty  importance,  as  to  fplit  the  pub- 
lick  into  the  fame  kind  of  factions  j  when 
thefe  factions  intereft  themfelves  fo  warmly 
in  the  fupport  of  the  fuppos'd  merit  of  their 
rcfpedtive  favourites,  as  to  proceed  to  riots, 
blows,  and  the  moft  extravagant  indecen- 
cies J  I  cannot  help  wilhing  for  the  Interpofi- 
tion  of  the  reforming  fpirit  of  Auguftus. 
And  when  I  fee  the  fame   infatiable  fond- 

^iCiTfl2i:Q-^iKi.     Dion.  Cafl*.  lib,  54.  p.  533. 

7  nefs 
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nefs  for  diverfions,  the  fame  unmeaning  tafle 
(fojuflly  ridicui'd  by  *  Horace  in  his  .coun- 
trymen) prevdil  in  our  own  nation,  v/hich 
mark  the  mofl:  degenerate  time  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as  A 
certain  indication  of  the  mofl  frivolous  and 
effeminate  manners  of  the  prefent  age. 

*  Verum  equltis  qucqtie  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
'  -Omnis,  ad  incertos  oculos,  et  gaudia  vana. 

Hor.  Epift.  I.  lib.  2.  lin.  187, 
Tanto  cum  ftrepitu  ludi  fpedlantur,  et  artes; 
Divitiasque  peregrine:  quibus  oblitus  a£lor 
Qjum  ftetit  in  fcena,  occurrit  dextera  laevas: 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?  nil  fane.     Quid  placet  ergo^'? 
Lana  Tarenting  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ibid,  lin,  203» 
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CHAP.       VI. 

^he  real  Cause  of  the  rapid  Declejifion  of 
the  Roman  Republick. 

'  ^|~^IoNYSius  of  Halicarnaffus  obferves, 
J[  J  that  Romulus  form'd  his  new  go- 
vernment in  many  refpeds  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Sparta,  which  accounts  for  that 
great  refemblance,  we  evidently  meet  with 
between  the  Roman  and  Spartan  conftitu- 
tions.  I  may  add  too,  that  we  cannot  help 
obferving  as  great  a  refemblance  for  fome 
ages  at  lead  between  the  manners  of  both 
thofe  people.  For  we  find  the  fame  fim- 
plicity  in  their  houfes,  diet  and  apparel  > 
the  fame  contempt  for  wealth,  and  quite  to 
the  laft  period  of  their  liberty,  the  iiime  war- 
like genius.  Fublick  fpirit  and  the  love  of 
their  country  was  carried  in  both  flates  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  enthufiafm,  it  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  nature  itfelf,  and  that  amia- 
ble virtue  wore  a  kind  of  favage  alpecft  at 
Rome  and  Sparta.  But  the  alteration  of 
their  manners  which  alike  preceded  the 
lofs  bolh  of  the  Spnrtan  and  Roman  liberty, 
will  admit  of  no  kind  of  comparilbn  cither 

•  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  2.  65. 

as 
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as  to  degree  or  progrefs.     Luxury  and  cor- 
ruption flole  in  by   very   flow  degrees,  and 
were  never  carried  to  any  remar:;able  height 
amongft   the   Spartans.       But,    as  ^  Salluft 
beautifully  exprelTes  it,  the  Roman  manners 
were   precipitated  at  once    to  the  depth  of 
corruption  after  the   manner  of  a  reflftlefs 
torrent.     I   obferve  that  the  deftrudtion  of 
Carthage  is  fix'd  upon  by  that  elegant  hif- 
torian,  as   the   xra.   from   which   the  rife  of 
this    rapid  degeneracy    is   to  be  dated.     He 
aliigns  too  the  removal  of  the  dread  occafion- 
ed  by  that  dangerous  rival,  as  the  caufe  of 
this  fudden  and  aftonilhing  change.    Becaufe 
according  to  his  reafoning,  they  could  then 
give    a    full   loofe  to    the    impetuous    fury 
of  their  paflions,  without  reilraint  or  fear. 
But  the  caufe  here  affign'd   is  by  no  means 
equal  to   the  effed:.     For  though  it  might 
contribute  in  fome  meafure  to  accelerate  the 
progrefs   of  luxury,    and   confequently   the 
corruption  of  their   manners ;  yet   the   real 
caufe  of  their  fudden  degeneracy  was  widely 
different. 

The  Romans  founded  their  fyflem  of  po- 
licy, at  the  very  origin  of  their  flate,  upon 
that  beft  and  wifeft  principle,  '*  The  fear 
of    the   Gods,  a  hrm    belief    of   a  divine 

*  Mores  majorum  non  pauliitlm  ut  antea,  fed  torren- 
tis  moda  prccii)itati.     Salluft.  Fragment,  p.  ij;- 

U  3  fuper- 
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fuperintending    providence,    and    a    future 
toe  of  rewards  and  puniiliments  :  "  Their 
children  were  train'd  up  in  this  belief  from 
tender  infancy,  which  took  root  and  grew 
up  with  them  by  the  influence  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  where  "  they  had  the  benefit 
of  example  as  well  as  precept.     Hence  we 
read  of  no  heathen   nation   in  the    world, 
where  both  the  publick  and   private  duties 
of  religion  were  fo  ilridly  adher'd   to,  and 
fo  fcrupulouily  obferv'd  as  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans.    They  imputed    their   good  or   bad 
fuccefs  to  their  obfervance   of  thefe  duties, 
and  they  receiv'd  publick  profperities  or  pub-, 
lick   calamities,    as    blellings   conferr'd,    or 
punifhments  inflided  by  their  Gods.     Their 
^  hiflorianshardlv  ever  give  us  an  account  of 
any  defeat  receiv'd  by  that  people,  which 
they  do  not  afcribe  to  the  omilTion,  or  con- 
tempt of  ferae  religious  ceremony   by  their 
Generals.       For     though     the    ceremonies 
there  mentioned,  juflly  appear  to  uS:  inilances 
of  the  moft  abfurd,  and  moll  extravagant 
fuperftition,  yet   as   they   were   efteem'd  ef- 
fential  ads  of  religion  by  the  Romans,  they 
mud  confequently  carry  all  the  force  of  re-t 
ligious  principle.     We  neither  exceeded,  fay^ 


f 

1 


Nulla  umquam  Refpublica  fanclior,  nee  bonis  ex- 
emplis  duior  fwit,     Liv.  in  Praefat. 

■*  JDionyf.  Halicarn,    Lib.  2.  p.  6i,  62. 

CiccrOj 
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'  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Spaniards  in  number,  nor  did  we  excel  the 
Gauls  in  flrength  of  body,  nor  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  craft,  nor  the  Greeks  in  arts  or 
fciences.  ^  But  we  have  indifputably  fur- 
pafTed  all  the  nations  in  the  univerfe  in  piety 
and  attachment  to  religion,  and  in  the  only 
point,  which  can  be  call'd  true  wifdom,  a 
thorough  conviction,  that  all  things  here  be- 
low are  dircded,  and  govern'd  by  Divine 
Providence.  To  this  principle  alone  Cicero 
wifely  attributes  the  grandeur  and  good  for- 
tune of  his  country.  For  what  man  is  there, 
favs  he,  who  is  convinc'd  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  Gods,  but  mufl  be  convinc'd  at  the 
fame  time,  ''  that  our  mighty  Empire  owes 
its  origin,  its  increafe,  and  its  prefervation, 
to  the  protefling  care  of  their  divine  provi-- 
dence.  A  plain  proof  that  thefe  continued 
to  be  the  real  fentiments  of  the  v/ifer  Ro- 
mans, even  in  the  corrupt  times  of  Cicero. 
From  this  principle  proceeded  that  refpecft 
for,  and  fubmiilion  to  their  laws,  and   that 

*  — Tamen  nee  numero  Hifpanos,  nee  robore  Gal* 
los,  nee  calliditatc  Pcenos,  ncc  artibus  Grsecos. 

^  SecJ  pictate  ac  reli^ione,  atque  hac  una  fapientia, 
quod  deorum  immortalium  num  ne  omnia  regi  guberna- 
rique  perfpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationefquc  I'uperavi- 
mus.     Cic.  de  Harul'.  Refp.  p.  1  89. 

*  Qiiis  eft   qui cum  Deos  cflc  intellcxerit,  noa 

intelligat  eorum  numine  hoc  tantum  imperium  ciTc  na- 
tutn,  et  amStuni  et  retentum.     Ibid.  p.  188. 

y  4  tein- 
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temperance,  moderation,  and  contempt   for 
.calth,  which  are  the   beft  defence  againft. 
the  encroachments  of  injuillce  and  oppref- 
fion.     Hence  too  arofe  that  inextinguifhable 
love  foi  their  country,  which,  next  to  the 
Gods,  they  look'd  upon  as  the  chief  objed: 
of  veneration.     *  This  they  carried  to  fuch 
a  heigth   of  Enthufiafm,  as  to  make  every 
human  tye  of  focial  love,  natural  afFedion, 
and  felf-prefervation  give  way  to  this  duty 
to  their  dearer  country.     Becaufe  they  not 
only  lov'd  their  country  as  their  common 
mother,    but  rever'd  it  as   a  place    which 
was   dear   to    their  Godsj    '  which    they 
had  deftin'd  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  the 
univerfe,    and    confequently   favour'd    with 
their  peculiar  care  and   protedtion.     Hence 
proceeded  that  obftinate  and  undaunted  cou- 
rage, that  infuperable  contempt  of  danger, 
\  and  death  itfelf  in  defence  of  their  country, 
Vu'hich  compleat  the   idea  of   the   Roman 
charader  as  it  is  drawn  by  hiftorians  in  the 
virtuous   ages  of  the  Republick.     As   long 
as  the  manners  of  the  Romans   were  regu- 
Jated  by  this  firft  great  principle  of  religion, 

*  Cari  funt  parcntes,  cari  liberi,  propinqui  et  fami- 
liarcs:  fed  omnts  omnium  caritates  patriae  una  com- 
plexa  eft.     Cic.  de  Offic. 

2  Pro  qua  pania,  mori,  et  cui  nos  totos  dedere,  et 
in  qua  noftra  omnia  poncrc,  et  quafi  coiifecrare  dcbe- 


mus.     Cic.  dc  Leg. 
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they  were  free   and    invincible.      But   the 
Atheiftical  dodrine  of  Epicurus,  which  in- 
linuated  itfelf  at  Rome,    under  the  refpedt- 
able    name  of  Philofophy,    after  their   ac- 
quaintance   with    the   Greelcs,    undermin'd 
and  deftroy'd  this  ruHng  principle.     I  allow 
that    luxury,  j^y  corrupting   manners,    had 
weaken'd   this   principle,    and  prepar'd   the 
Romans     for    the    reception    of    AtheifxB, 
which  is  the  never-failing  attendant  of  luxu- 
ry.    But  as  long  as  this   principle   remained, 
it  controul'd  manners,  and  check'd  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
But  when  tiie  introduction  of  Atheifm  had 
deftroy'd  this  principle,  the  great  bar  to  cor- 
ruption  was  remov'd,    and  the  paffions  at 
once  let  loofe  to  run  their  full  career  without 
check,  or  controul.  The  introduction  there- 
fore of  the  Atheiftical  tenets   attributed   to 
Epicurus,  was  the  real  caufe    of  that  rapid 
depravity  of  the   Roman    manners,    which 
has  never   been   fatisfaCtorily  accounted  for, 
either  by  Salluft,  or  any  other  hiftorians. 

The  learned,  I  know,  are  not  a  little  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  about  Epicurus.  But 
a  difquiiition  into  what  were,  or  were  not 
the  real  tenets  of  that  philofopher,  would  be 
wholly  foreign  tomypurpofc.  By  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Epicureans,  i  mean  that  fyftem 
which  Lucretius  has  drefs'd  up  in  his  poem 
with  all  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  all  the 

ele- 
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elegance  of  didlon.  This,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Atheiftick  fyflemSj  which  are  attributed 
to  moft  of  the  Grecian  philofophers,  is  preg- 
nant with  the  wildeft  abfurdities  that  ever  en- 
ter'd  into  the  human  imagination.  Epicui; 
rus,  if  Lucretius  has  given  us  his  genuine 
tenets,  afcribes  the  formation  of  the  univerfei, 
to  the  fortuitous  conrourfe  of  fenfelefs  atoms- 
of  matter.  His  mailer,  Democritus,  from 
"whom  he  borrow'd  his  fyftem,  afferis  the 
fame.  But  Epicurus  has  exceeded  him  in 
abfurdity.  For  Democritus,  if  we  may  ere-*: 
dit  Plutarch,  endow'd  his  atoms  with  a  cer-^ 
tain  living-intelligence,  which  Epicurus  fcorns 
to  make  ufcof.  He  boldly  deduces  life,  i»* 
telligence,  and  free-will  itfelf,  from  the  di- 
rect, oblique,  and  other  various  motions  of 
his  inanimate  atoms.  He  admits  a  droll,  jol- 
ly fort  of  beings,  whom  he  calls  Gods ;  but 
as  he  neither  would  allow  them  to  have  any- 
hand  in  the  formation  of  his  univcrfe,  (o  nei- 
ther will  he  fufter  them  to  have  the  leaft 
fliarein  the  conduct  of  it.  He  has  {liew'd 
them  plainly,  that  he  could  do  without  them, 
and,  as  he  has  made  them  fo  egregioufly  in- 
fignificant  as  to  be  able  to  do  neither  good  nor 
harm,  he  has  pack'd  them  off  at  a  diftance, 
to  live  an  indolent,  lazy  life,  and  to  divert 
themfelves  juft  as  they  think  proper.  Thus 
he  has  2:ot  rid  of  the  troublefome  dodlrine  of 
2,  divine  fuperintending  Providence.  Some- 
times. 
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times  he  forgets  himfelf,  and  feems  to  deny 
their  very  exigence.     For  he  tells  us  in  one 
place,   '  that  the  whole  univerfc  contains  no- 
thing but  matter  and  empty  fpace,  or  what 
arifes  from  the  cafual  concurrence  of  thefe 
two  principles :  Confequently  that  no   third 
nature,  different  from  thefe  two,  can  pofTibly 
be  prov'd  to  exiit  either  by  the  cognizance  of 
our  fenfeF,  or  by   the   utmoll:  efforts  of  our 
reafoning  faculty.     He  teaches,  that  the  foul 
is  compos'd  of  the  fineft,   and  moft  fubtile 
atoms,  confequently  difcerpable  and  mortal. 
That  the  identity  of  man  confifts  in  the  uni^" 
on  of  thefe  finer  porpufcles  with  the  groffer 
ones,  which  compofe  the  body.     "  That,  at 
their  difunion  by  death,  the  foul  evaporates, 
and   is  diffipated  in  the  upper  regions,  from 
whence  it  firft  diftill'd,  and  the  fame  man  ex- 
ifts  no  more.     Nay  he  is  fo  amazingly  abfurd 
as  to  affert,  ^  that  if  the  foul,  after  its  fepa- 

ptioHj, 

*  Oranis,  ut  eft  Igitqr  per  fe  natura  duabus 
Confiftit  rebus  j  nam  corpora  funt  et  inane. 
Ergo   pisetcr  inane  ct  corpora  tertia  per  fe. 
Nulla  potcft  rerum  in  nunicro  natura  relinqui 
Nee  quas  fub   fenfus   cadat  ullo  tempore  noftros 
Nee  rationeanimi  quam  quifquam  poflit  apifci. 

»  £t  nebula  ac  fumus  quoniam  difcedit  in  auras ; 
Credtf  animam  quoque  diffundi,  multoti;  perire. 
Ocius,  ct  citius  diflolvi  corpora  prima, 
Cum  fcniel  omnibus  cmembris  ablata  rcccffit. 

3  j^^  li  jam  nofti'o  fcntit  de  corporc,  ponquani 
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ration,  iliould  flill  retain  its  confcioulhers, 
and,  after  a  length  of  time,  by  fome  lucky 
jumble  of  his  atoms,  fhould  happen  to  ani- 
mate another  body,  t;his  new  compound  would 
be  quite  ^a  4^^^^"^*^-^  ^'^'^^^  "  Conlequently, 
that  this  new  man  v/ould  be,  no  more  intereft^ 
ed  in  the  actions  of  the  former,  tlian  the  for- 
mer would  be  relponfabie  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  latter,  or  for  that  of  any  future  man, 
who  miight  happen  hereafter  to  be  produc'd 
by  another  cafual  afiemblage  of  the  atoms  of 
the  fi.mie  foul,  united  to  thofe  of  another  bo- 
dy. This  doctrine  is  plainly  Hole  from  tl  e 
Pythagorean  fyflem  of  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls,  but  mutilated,  and  miferably  perverted 
to  the  purpofes  of  Atheifm.  The  abfurdities 
in  this  wild  philofophy  are  fo  felf-evident, 
that  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  them,  would 
be  an  affront  to  common  fenfe.  Yet,  from 
this  Iburce,  thefe  philofbphersdraw  their  pre- 
tended confolations  againft  the  fear  of  death. 
'  That  at  death  the  identity  of  the  man  ab- 
folutely  ceafes,  and  we  totally  lofe  our  exift- 

DiTira^la  eft  animi  natura,  animasq;  poteftas: 
Nil  tdmen  hoc  ad  nos  ;  qui  ctetu  coiijugioq; 
Corporis  atqj  aniir.s  confiftimus  iiniicrapti. 

•Nil  igitur  mors  eft,  ad  nos  neq;  pcrtinet  hilum, 
Qiiandorjuidem  natura  animi  mort:i!ishabetur  : 
. —  Ubi  non  erinnis  :  cum  corporis  atq;  animal 
Difcidiuni  futrit,  qulbus  e  fumus  uuiter  apti. 
Scilicet  baud  nobis  quicquam,  qui  non  erimus  turn, 
Accidcre  omuino  poteiit,  fenfjmq;  movere. 

ence.'* 
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ence."  Yet,  from  thefe  excellent  comforters, 
our  modern  fceptics  have  reviv'd  their  fenfe- 
lefs  tenet  of  annihilation  to  ferve  the  canfe  of 
libertinifm.  The  grand  Dejideratu?n,  in  H- 
bertinifm,  is,  to  be  able  to  give  an  unbound- 
ed loofe  to  the  fenlual  paffions,  to  their  very 
utmoft  extent,  without  any  impertinent  hints 
from  a  certain  difagreeable  monitor,  call'd 
Confcience,  and  the  dread  of  an  after- reckon- 
ing. Now  as  both  thefe  terrors  are  remov'd 
by  this  fyftem  of  annihilation,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  libertines,  who  abound  in  a  corrupt 
licentious  age,  fhould  fly  eagerly  to  fo  com- 
fortable a  dodlrine,  which  at  once  filences 
thofe  enemies  to  their  pleafures.  This  is  the 
creed  introduc'd  by  the  fedl  of  Epicurus 
amongft  the  Romans,  which  eafily  accounts 
for  that  fudden,  and  univerfal  revolution  ia 
their  manners.  For  manners  can  never  be  fo 
efFe61:ualIy,  and  fo  fpeedily  deprav'd,  '  as  by 
a  total  extinction  of  all  religious  principle, 
and  all  religious  principle  muft  be  necelTarily 
fubverted  wherever  this  do(^trine  of  annihila- 
tion is  receiv'd.  I  allow  that  Lucretius  '^ives 
us  fome  excellent  maxims  from  Epicurus, 
and  inveighs  in  many  places  againfl  the  vices 

'  Epicurus  vero  ex  animishomlnum  extraxit  radicitus 
religioncm,  quum  iJiis  immortalitius  et  opem  et  j^tatiam 
I'uftulit.     Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  p   76  and  77. 

of 
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of  his  countrymen.  '  But  the  cheat  is  tocJ 
grofs  and  palpable,  and  only  proves,  that  he 
has  gilt  over  the  pill  of  Atheifm  to  make  it 
go  dov\m  more  fmoothly.  For  how  can  a 
fuperftrudlure  (land  when  the  foundation  is 
taken  away  ;  and  of  what  fervice  is  the  bed 
fyftem  of  morality  when  the  fandlicn  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punifliments,  the  great 
motive  which  fhould  enforce  the  pradice,  is 
remov'd  bv  the  denial  of  a  Providence,  and 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation  ?  Cicero  informs 
us,  that  all  the  fine  things,  which  Epicurus 
alTerts  of  the  exiftence  of  his  Gods,  and  their 
excellent  nature,  are  mere  grimace,  and  only 
thrown  out  to  fcreen  him  from  cenfure.  For 
he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  laws  of  his 
country  punilh'd  every  man  with  the  utmoft 
feverity,  Vv^ho  firuck  at  that  fundamental 
principle  of  all  religion,  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity.  *  Cicero  therefore,  who  had  tho^ 
roughly  examin'd  his  tenets,  affirms  him,  by 
his  own  principle,  to  have  been  a  downright 
Atheift.     For  in  reality,  a  man  who  fhould 

'  At  etiam  liber  cd  Epicuri  de  fanilitate.  Ludimur 
ab  homine  non  taai  faccto,  qjam  a.!  fcribendi  licentiam 
libero.  Qii  c  cnim  poccft  elle  fandlitas,  fi  Dii  humana 
non  curanr  ?    Cic.  dc  Nat.  Dcor.  p.  78. 

*  Vcrius  eft  igitur  nimirum  illud  quod  familiaris  om-^ 
niuqi  noftrum  Pofidonius  difieruit  inhbroquintodcnatu- 
ra  Deorum,  nullosclle  Ueoi  Epicuro  vidcri :  qusq;  is 
de  Di  s  immortaJibus  di.scfit,  invidiam  deteftandae  gratia 
djx;lTe,  p,  -]%. 

afTert 
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niTert  the  exigence  of  fuch  idle  Gods,  as  are 
neither  capable  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  mull, 
if  he  expeds  to  be  believ'd,  be  a  greater  fool 
than  the  man,    *'  Who  fays    in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God  at  all."  Yet  this  ftrange  fyf- 
tem,  though  fraught  with  fuch   abfurdities 
and  contradiclions  as  could  fcarce  be  palm'd 
upon  the  genius  of  an  Hottentot,  has  been 
implicitely  fwallow'd   by  too  many  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  affecft  to  call  themfelves  the 
Efprits  forts  of  the  prefent  age.     Thefe  are 
the  Atheiftical  tenets  of  Epicurus,  preferv'd 
by  Lucretius  in  his  beautiful  poem,  which, 
like  poifon,  convey 'd  in  fweets,  pleafe  and 
murder  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Greeks  were  early  infe(5led  with  this 
execrable  dodrine,  and  ihew  the  efFed:  it 
had  upon  their  manners  by  their  violation  of 
publick  faith,  and  contempt  for  the  moll:  fa- 
cred  tyes  of  religion.     I  Truft,  fays  Polybius, 

S'jVXVToci    TYi^Siv   TTiV  TTifiv.    TTUfoi     §\    VuJixaion;'    -Kxroi 

.Tcoa   x.^ifi^oi/Te^  <)'»'    0i-~jTrtq    rriq    xcura  rov    opKovTr/ffw,-, 
aryiff.Ti  to  y.oc^-^KOi.     Polyb,  Jib.  6.  p.  69^. 

I  have  c^\\cdavTiyf>a(pli,,  Notary  publick,  becaufethat 
office  itnrv.'crs  the  idea  much  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
Contraro/uliitor,  from  which  may  pDlTibly  be  deriv'd  our 
Comptroller,  which^  I  think,  is  by  no  means  what  is 
.here  meant. 

but 
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but  a  fingle  talent  to  a  Greek,  who  has  been 
us'd  to  finger  the  pubJick  money,  and  though 
you  have  the  fecurity  of  ten  counterparts, 
drawn  up  by  as  many  publick  notaries,  back- 
ed by  as  many  feals,  and  the  teftimony  of 
twice  as  many  witneiTes,  yet,  with  all  thefe 
precautions,  you  cannot  poffibly  prevent  him 
from  proving  a  rogue.  Whilft  the  Romans, 
who,  by  their  various  offices,  are  intruded 
with  large  fums  of  the  publick  money,  pay 
fo  confcientious  a  regard  to  the  religion  of 
their  office-oath,  that  they  were  never  known 
to  violate  their  faith,  though  reftrain'd  only 
by  that  fingle  tye.  How  greatly  they  devi- 
ated from  this  reditude  of  manners,  after 
thefe  infidel  tenets  had  taken  root  amongft 
them,  we  may  learn  from  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tions and  epiftles.  Salluft  too  will  inform  us, 
how  extremely  common  the  crime  of  perjury 
was  grown,  in  that  fevere  reproach,  which 
Lucius  Philippus,  a  Patrician,  makes  to  Le- 
pidus,  the  Conful,  before  the  whole  Senate. 
'  That  he  neither  fcood  in  awe  of  men  or 
Gods,  whom  he  had  fo  frequently  injui'd, 
and  defy'd  by  his  villainies  and  perjuries. 
^  Polybius  gives  it  as  his  real  opinion,  that 

I  no- 

'  Te  nequehoirlnum  neq;  Deorum  pudet,  quos  per- 
fidia  et  perjurio  violafti.  Sail.  Fragm.  Orat.  L.  Phil. 
Cont.  Lep.  p.  146. 

xnXlrvj^x  TTfov    TO  ^iXrioy  ei>  tv7   ireg]  S'fwv  «J'»«A'(i4't'« 
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nothing  Hiews  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
civil  Government  of  the  Romans,  to  that  of 
other  people,  fo  much  as  thofe  religious  fen- 
timents  with  refped:  to  their  Gods,  which 
they  conftantly  inculcated  and  fupported.  - 
He  affirms  too  his  real  fentiments  to  be,  that 
the  chief  fupport,  and  prefervation  of  the 
Roman  Republick  arofe  from  that  awful  fear 
of  the  Gods,  which  was  fo  much  ridicul'd, 
and  exploded  by  the  Grecians.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  render  roig  aXXoig  oIvS^uttoi^, 
*  the  Grecians,  who  are  evidently  pointed  at 

X  in 

>^  |W,oi  ^oJta  TO  Trapa  ro7.  ccKXoi;  av^fUTTOi;  ovsi^i^o- 
fAtvov,  T«TO  <^u^£p,^£^^'  rx  Pco^aat'cow  TrpaJ^^ata*  Xiyu  ai 
Tuv  SsiTiSaiy.oviocv.      Polyb.  lib.  6.   p.  692. 

'   There  is  indeed  little  occafion  for  an  apology  for 
this  tranflation.     The  judicious  criticlc  will  eafily   fee, 
that  in  this  paflage  there  is  a  plain  contrafte  drawn  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Polybius.     The  caufe  of  that  difference  this 
able  writer  ]u\\ly  afcribes  to  that  ^sKTiSa.ij/.ovtix,  or  awful 
fear  of  the  Cods,  fo  ftrongly  inculcated  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, and  fo  much  defpis'd   and  ridicul'd  amongft  the 
Grecians,  who  were  at  that  time  greatly  tinc^ur'd  with 
the  Atheifm  of  Epicurus,     The  inftance  he  feleds  in 
proof,  drawn  from  the  very  different  efFed  of  an  oath  up- 
on the  manners  of  thofe  two  people,  muft  convince  us 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  the  words  rot,  aAAoi,-  av^po^Votj 
ov£i^iio[j.B\io'j,  he  plainly  charadlerizes  his  own  country- 
men.    As  by  "  ot  v'C'j  £tKW  xj  ccM'ycOi  £x.i3aAA£iu  aura,'* 
they  who  now  (that  is,  in  his  time)  inconfidcratcly  and 
abfurdly  rejed  thofe  great  fan(5lit)ns  of  religion,  he  evi- 
dently points  at  fuch  of  the  leading  men  amongft  the 
Romans,  as  in  his  time  had  cmbrac'd  the  pernicious  te- 
nets 
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in  this  pafiage.  For  fo  juft  and  accurate  a 
writer  as  Polybius  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
the  Grecians  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  who  had  been  debauch'd 
into  Atheilm  by  the  pernicious  tenets  of  E- 
picurus.  Polybius  firmly  believ'd  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  interpofition  of  a 
divine  fuperintendlng  Providence,  though  he 
was  an  enemy  to  fuperftition.  '  Yet  when 
he  obferv'd  the  good  eiFedts  produc'd  amongft 
the  Romans  by  their  religion,  though  carried 
even  to  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  fuper- 
flition,  and  the  remarkable  influence  it  had 
upon  their  manners  in  private  life,  as  well  as 

nets  of  Epicurus.  For  though  he  had  ftigmatiz'd  the 
Carthaginians  immediately  before  for  their  avarice  and 
luft  of  gain,  yet  no  man  knew  better  than  Polybius,  that 
the  Carthaginians  rather  exceeded  the  Romans  in  fuper- 
ftition. That  they  were  fincere  too  in  their  belief,  is 
evident  from  that  moO  horrible  method,  by  which  they 
exprefs'd  their  0£i<nScx,i[j.ovia,  which  was  their  frequent 
facrifices  of  great  numbers  of  their  own  children  (thofe 
of  the  very  firft  families  not  excepted)  to  their  God  Mo- 
loch, wlio,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  term'd 
Chronos  and  Saturn. 

I  thought  this  remark  mifiht  not  be  unuftful,  becaufe 
as  none  of  the  commentators  have  taken  any  notice  of 
it,  fo  neither  Cafaubon,  nor  any  tranflator  I  have  yet  met 
with,  feems  to  have  given  us  the  true  fpirit  and  uieaning 
of  this  remarkable  paflage, 

'  Etti  rocnTOV  yocf  iKT£Tpay"j:SnTO'A  >^  Try^piKry^nTai 
r^To  TO  [■f'lp^^  Trap  avroi;  u;  rs  T8;  v.xt  i^kkv  (3{»:y 
xj  Ta  Koivoc  TJj?  TreAewf,  wft  [An  y,ix,t xXiiniv  viny^oXri'j. 
Ibid. 

upon 
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upon  their  publick  counfels,  he  concludes  it 
to  be  '  the  refultof  a  wife,  and  confummate 
poHcy  in  the  ancient  Legiflators.  He  there- 
fore very  jultly  cenfures  thofe  as  wrong-head- 
ed, and  wretchedly  bungling  Politicians,  who 
at  that  time  endeavour'd  to  eradicate  the  feaV . 
of  an  after-reckoning,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
hell,  out  of  the  minds  of  a  people.  Yet 
how  few  years  ago  did  we  fee  this  miferably 
miftaken  policy  prevail  in  our  own  country, 
during  the  whole  adminiftration  of  fome  late 
power- engrolTing  minifters.  Compell'd  at 
all  events  to  fecure  a  majority  in  Parliament 
to  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  efforts  of 
oppofition,  they  found  the  greateft  obftacle 
to  their  fchemes  arife  from  thofe  principles 
of  religion,  which  yet  remain'd  amongftthe 
people.  For  though  a  great  number  of  the 
eledtors  were  not  at  all  averfe  to  the  bribe,  yet 
their  confciences  were  too  tender  to  dieeft 
perjury.  To  remove  this  troublefome  teft  at 
eledions,  which  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  conftitution,  would  be  impradicable. 
To  weaken  or  deftroy  thofe  principles,  upon 
which  the  oath  was  founded,  and  from 
which  it  deriv'd  its  force  and  obligation, 
would  equally  anfvver  the  purpofe,  and   de- 

Tip    TX;    TTEpi     TUV    iV    k§li     SlOt,Xri^H;     8)t      'nKYI    HOil   U;  tTV- 

yj))   £t,'  to.    ttAti'S-h    ^^^^(Txyxylir    7ro?,'J  J.'  f^x^?\.ov  ol 
vvv  'hkJ,  hx\  CiAoyio;  iK^aAAuv  «ut^}.     Lib.  6.  p,  693. 

X  2  flroy 
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{troy   all   publick.  virtue  at  the  fame   time. 
The  bloody  and  deep  felt  effe6ts  of  that  hy- 
pocrify,    which    prevail'd    in    the    time    of 
Cromwell,  had  driven  great  numbers  of  the 
fufferers  into  the  contrary  extreme.     When 
therefore  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Nation  was 
already  prejudic'd  againft  whatever  carried 
the  appearance  of  a   ftrider  piety,  it  is   no 
wonder   that   fliallow  fuperficial    reafoners, 
who  have  not  Logic  enough  to  diftinguifli 
between  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  a  thing,  fhould 
readily    embrace     thofe   Atheifticai    tenets, 
which  were  imported,  and  took   root  in  the 
voluptuous,  and  thoughtlefs  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.     But  that  folid  learning,    which 
reviv'd  after  the  Reftoration,  ealily  baffled  the 
efforts  of  open  and  avow'd  Atheifm,  which 
from  that  time  has  taken    fhelter  under  the 
lefs   obnoxious   name  of  Deifm.     For    the 
principles  of  modern  Deifm,  when  ftript  of 
that  difguife  which  has  been  artfully  thrown 
over  them,  to  deceive  thofe  who  hate  the  fa- 
*  tigue  of  thinking,  and  are  ever  ready  to  ad- 
mit any  conclulion  in  argument,   which  is 
agreeable  to  their  palTions,  without  examin- 
ing the  premiiTes,  are  in  reality  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Epicurus,  as  tranlmitted   to  us  by 
Lucretius.     1  he  influence  therefore,  which 
they  had  upon  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,   will  readily  account  for  thofe 
cffeds  whic  h  we  experience  from  them  in 

our 
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our  own  country,  where  they  fo  fatally  pre- 
vail. To  patronize  and  propagate  thefe  prin- 
ciples, was  the  befl:  expedient  which  the 
narrow  felfifh  policy  of  thofe  minifters  could 
fuggeft.  For  their  greatcft  ex'ent  of  genius 
never  reach'd  higher,  than  a  fertility  in  tem- 
porary (hifts  and  expedients,  to  ftave  off  the 
evil  day  of  national  account,  which  they  fo 
much  dreaded.  They  were  fenfible  that  the 
wealth  and  luxury,  which  are  the  general  ef- 
fed:s  of  an  extenfive  trade  in  a  ftate  of  pro- 
found peace,  had  already  greatly  hurt  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  fmooth'd  the  way 
for  their  grand  fyftem  of  corruption.  Far 
from  checking  this  licentious  fpirit  of  luxury 
anddilTipation,  they  left  it  to  its  full  and  natural 
effeds  upon  the  manners,  whilft,  in  order  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  the  people,  they  re- 
tain'd,  at  the  publick  expence,  avenalfetof 
the  mod  fliamelefs  mifcreants  that  ever  abuf- 
ed  the  liberty  of  the  prcfs,  or  infulted  the 
religion  of  their  country.  To  the  admini- 
ftration  of  fuch  miniiters,  which  mayjuftl/ 
be  term'd  the  grand  sra  of  corruption,  we 
owe  that  fatal  fylfem  of  bribery,  which  has 
fo  greatly  affcded  the  morals  of  the  clcdors 
in  almofl:  every  borough  in  the  Kingdom. 
To  that  too  we  may  ju(tly  attribute  the  pre- 
fent  contempt,  and  difregard  of  the  facred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  is  the  ftrongeft 

X  3  bond 
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bond  of  fociety,  and   the  befl  fecurity  and 
fupport  of  civil  Government. 

I  have  novi%  I  hope,  fatisfadorily  account- 
ed for  that  rapid,  and  unexampled  degene- 
racy of  the  Romans,  which  brou2:ht  on  the 
total  fubverfion  of  that  mighty   Republick. 
The  caufc  of  this  fudden,  and  violent  change 
of  the  Roman  manners,  has  been  juft  hinted 
at  by  the  fagacious  Montefquieu,  but,  to  my 
great  furprize,  has  not  been  duly  attended  to 
by  any  one  hiftorian  I  have  yet  met  with.     I 
have  fhew'd   too,  how  the   fame  caufe  has 
been   working  the  fame  effects  in  our  own 
Nation,  as  it  invariably  will  in  every  country 
where  thofe  fatally  deftrud:ive  principles  are 
admitted.     As  the   real  end  of  all  hiftory  is 
iallrudlion,  I  have  held  up  a  juft  portrait  of 
the  Roman  manners,  in  the  times  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  to 
the  infpedion  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
may  guard  in  time  againft   thofe  calamities, 
which  will  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
the  like  degeneracy.     The  unpromifing  af- 
pe6t  of  our  affairs,  at  the  time  of  the  fudden 
and  unexpected  alliance  between  the  houfes 
of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  gave  the   firfl  rife 
to  thefe  refledions.     But  as  the  interefts  and 
fituation  of  this  Kingdom,  with  refpe6t  to 
France,  are  fo  greatly  analogous  to  thofe  of 
Carthage  with  refpecSt  to  Rome,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  compare  the  different  manners,  po- 
licy. 
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licy,  and  military  conduft  of  thofe  two  rival 
Nations.  By  thus  comparing  the  different 
policy  of ,  theie  warlike  people,  v/hofe  views 
and  interefts  were  as  diametrically  oppofite, 
and  as  irreconcilable  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  we  may  learn  the  faperior  ad- 
vantages which  each  enjoy 'd,  and  the  differ- 
ent difadvantages  arinng  from  their  different 
policv,  which  each  people  labour'd  under, 
during  their  long  and  inveterate  contefis. 
The  refult,  which  I  mofl:  fincerely  wi(h  from 
this  inquiry,  is,  that  we  may  avoid  thofe 
egregious  blunders  on  the  fide  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  reduc'd  them  to  the  verv  brink 
of  ruin,  and  thofe  more  capital  defeats  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  utter  dellrwdion  of  their  very 
being  as  a  people. 


4  c  n  A  p. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Carthaginians  dud  Romans  compard. 


*  I  *  H  E  origin  of  both  thefe  people  feems 
j  alike  to  have  been  extremely  low.  Ro- 
mulus, according  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
n  alius,  could  form  no  more  than  three  thou- 
fand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  out  of 
his  whole  people,  where  every  individual  was 
oblig'd  to  be  a  foldier.  The  Tyrians,  who 
accompany'd  Dido  in  her  flight  from  her 
brother  Pymalion,  could  be  but  few  in  num- 
ber from  the  very  circumftances  of  their 
efcape  from  an  avaritious  and  vigilant  Ty- 
rant. 

Romulus,  to  fupply  this  defedt,  not  only 
open'd  an  afylum  for  all  fugitives,  whom  he 
admitted  as  fubjeds,  but  in  all  his  conquefts 
over  the  neighbouring  States,  annex'd  the 
lands  to  his  own  fmall  territory,  and  incor- 
porated the  prifoners  amongft  his  own  Ro- 
man citizens.  By  this  maflerly  policy,  not- 
withftanding  the  number  of  men  he  mult 
necelTarily  have  loft  during  a  warlike  reign  of 
thirty  feven  years,  he  left  at  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyfius,  forty  live  thoufand 
foot  and    a  thouland   horfe.     As  the   fame 

policy 
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policy  was  purfued  under  the  Republican  as 
under  the  Regal  government,  the  Romans, 
though  involved   in    continual   wars,  found 
themfelves   not  inferior  in  number  even  to 
thofe  nations,  who   were   reputed  the  moil: 
populous.  Dionyfius,  from  whom  I  have  taken 
this   account,  extolls  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  point  as  greatly  fuperior  to  that 
of  the   Grecians.     The  Spartans,  fays  that 
judicious  hiftorian,  were  oblig'd  to  give  up 
their  dominion  over  Greece  by  their  finglc 
defeat  at  Leudra  j  as  the   lofs  of  the  battle 
pf  Cha^ronea  reduc'd  the  Thebans  and   A- 
thenians  to  the  fad  neceffity  of  yielding  up 
>the  government  of  Greece,  as  well  as  their 
liberty,  to  the  Macedonians.     Thefe  misfor- 
tunes Dionyfius  imputes   to   the    miftaken 
policy  of   the  Grecians,  who  were,    in  ge- 
neral, unwilling  to   communicate    the   pri- 
viledges    of    their   refpcdive    States    to  fo- 
reigners.    Whereas  the  Romans,  who  ad- 
mitted  even  their  enemies  to  the  rights  of 
citizenfliip,  deriv'd  additional  ftrength  even 
from  their  misfortunes.  And  he  affirms,  that 
after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Canna?,  where  out 
of  eighty  iix  thoufand  little  more  than  three 
thoufand  three  hundred  aod  fcventy  men  ef- 
cap'd,  the  Romans  ow'd  the  prefervatlon  of 
their  State,  not  to  the  benevolence  of  for- 
tune, as  fomc,  he  fays,  imagine ;  but  to  the 
number  of  their  difciplin'd  Militia,    whicli 

enabled 
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enabled  them  to  encounter  every  danger.  I 
am  fenfible  that  the  remarks  of  Dionylius, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  our 
modern  writers,  are  extremely  juft  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Thebans  and  Athenians.  Becaufe 
as  the  former  of  thefe  people  endeavour'd 
to  extend  their  dominions  by  arms,  the  lat- 
ter both  by  arms  and  commerce,  both  States 
ought,  like  the  Romans,  to  have  attracted 
as  many  foreigners  as  poffibly  they  could, 
to  enable  them  to  execute  plans  which  re- 
quire an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  people. 
But  the  exclufion  of  foreigners  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  cenfur'd  as  a  defe<5t  in 
the  Spartan  Conftitution.  Becaufe  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  teftimony  of  Polybius  and 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  end  which  Lycur- 
gus  proposed  by  his  laws,  was  not  to  increafe 
the  wealth  or  power  of  his  countrymen, 
but  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their  manners  : 
as  his  military  regulations,  according  to  the 
fame  authors,  were  not  calculated  for  making 
conquefts  and  ferving  the  purpofes  of  ambi- 
tion, but  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  his 
Republick.  I  obferve  too  in  proof  of  my 
opiiiion,  that  the  Spartans  gradually  loft 
their  Virtue,  and  afterxyards  their  Liberty, 
only    fo    far  as  they  deviated  from   the  in- 

ftitutions  of  their  Legillator But  I  return 

from  the  digreffion  into  which  this  fubjedt 
unavoidably  led  me. 

In 
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In  our  refearches  back  into  the  remote 
times  of  antiquity,  we  mufl  lay  hold  of 
whatever  helps  we  are  able  to  meet  with.  If 
'  Juftin  therefore  is  to  be  credited,  Dido  not 
only  receiv'd  confiderable  affiftance  from  a 
colony  of  Tyrians  which  (he  found  fettled  in 
Utica,  but  admitted  great  numbers  of  the  na- 
tives who  fettled  with  her  in  the  new  city, 
and  confequendy  became  Carthaginians.  I 
may  add  too  in  proof  of  this  account,  that 
unlefs  the  Carthaginians  had  long  purfued 
this  wife  policy,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  by  the 
courfe  of  nature,  that  the  Tyrians  alone 
could  have  multiply'd  by  propagation  to  fo 
prodigious  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  furnifli 
men  fufficient  to  raife  and  carry  on  that  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  and  plant  thofe  numerous 
colonies  which  we  meet  with  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  their  hiftory. 

As  to  their  confiitution,  Rome  and  Car- 
thage were  both  Republicks,  both  free,  and 
their  form  of  Government  nearly  limilar,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  hiftory.  Two 
""  Supreme  Magiftrates,  annually  eleded,  the 
Senate,  and  the  people,  form'd  the  body  po- 
litick in  each  Republick.  The  annual  elec- 
tions of  their  chief  magiftrates,  were  a  per- 

»  Juftin.  lib.  18. c.  5. 

^  Term'd   Confuls  by   the  Roman?,  Sufetes  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

manent 
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manent  fource   of  divifion  and  facflion  alike 
in  both  >  a  defed:  which  Lycurgus  guarded 
againft  in  the   Spartan   government,  where 
the  chief  magiflracy  was  perpetual  and  he- 
reditary.    The  Senate  in   both    nations  was 
compos'd  out  of  the  moft  refpedable  and 
greatefl  men  in  each  Republick.     At  Rome 
the  Confuls  chofe  the  Senators  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  but  at  laft  the  Cen- 
fors  arrogated  that  power  to  themfelves.     At 
Carthage,  as  Ariflode  informs  us,  the  Sena- 
tors were  eleded ;  but  as  he  has  no  where 
told  us  who  were  the  electors,  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  the  right  of  eledion  was  the  in- 
herent   priviledge  of   the   people,  fince  he 
cenfures  that  Republick  as  too  much  leaning 
towards  Democracy.     At  Rome,  in  the  vir- 
tuous  times   of  that  Republick,    birth  and 
merit  alone  intitled  the  poflellor  to  a  place  in 
the  Senate,  as  well   as  the  chief  offices   in 
the  State.     At  Carthage,  though  birth  and 
merit  feem  to  have  been  qualifications  indif- 
pcnfably  neceifary,    yet  '  even  thefe   could 
not  fucceed,  unkfs  the  candidate  was  at  the- 
iame  time  mafter  of  fuch  a  fortune  as  would 
tnable  him  to  luppoi  t  his  dignity  with  ^  luf- 

'  Ov  yoio  jtA&vov  cicpifiii^riV,  xWx  xj  7^X^Ttv$r^y  oiourut 
o£~y  atfuitjci  ra?  up^ovrag.  Arift.  de  Repub.  lib.  2. 
p.  334.  c.  1 1. 

"^  'AipKfrai  yxo  tig  Soo  toZtoc  (^Xi-rrovrEg  (t»)v  ttAk- 
tivSrw  fcil.  3^  T-nv  oipiTviv)  hJ  y^aXifot.  T«f  (^sytfuit  "^^^ 
Ti  Bacr»AVkr  kJ  tk;  r/jar/j^sg.     Ibid.  p.  335* 

tre. 
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tre.     This  Ariftotle  cenfures  as  a  defeCt.  For 
he  looks  upon  all  that  merit,  which  was  un- 
fupported  by  the  proper  proportion  of  wealth, 
as  fo  much  loft  to  the  Carthaginians ;  and  he 
lays  down  that  maxim  in  their  Government, 
as  the  real  caufe  of  that  undue  refpecfl  for 
wealth,    and  that  luft  of  gain,  which  pre- 
vail'd  fo  much  in  that  Republick.     But  the 
fentiments  of  this  Philofopher,  like  thofe  of 
his  mafter  Plato,  are,  I  fear,  too  ideal  to  be 
reduc'd  to  practice.     For  he  does   not  feem 
to  attend  to  the  different  genius  of  different 
Nations,  but  aims  at   adjufting  the  balance 
of  power  in  his  Republick  by  the  nice  ftand- 
ard  of  philofophick  theory.     The  genius  of 
Nations  differs  perhaps  as  much  as  their  cli- 
mate and  fituation,  which  feem   (at  leaft  in 
fome  degree)  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  that 
difference.     The   Republicks  of  Sparta  and 
Rome  were  both  military,  and  military  glory 
ftamp'd  the  primary  characfler  of  both  thefe 
people.      The  Republick  of  Carthage,  like 
that  of  their    anceftors,    the    Tyrians,  was 
commercial.     Plencethc  luft  of  gain  mark'd 
their  ruling  charad:er.     Their  military  cha- 
racter arofe  from  the  neceffity  of  defending 
that  wealth  which  their  commerce  had  ac- 
^uir'd.     Hence  military  glory  was  but   a   fe- 
condary  paffion,  and  generally  fubfervient  to 
their  luft  of  gain.     Unlefs  we  attend  to  the 
different  ruling  paffionj  which  forms  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  charadler  of  each  Republick,  we  fliall 
never  be  able  to  make  fuch  a  comparifon  as 
will  do  equal  jufticc  to  each  people.  At 
Sparta  and  Rome  wealth  was  defpis'd,  when 
put  in  competition  with  honour,  and  poverty 
join'd  with  merit  form'd  the  moil:  ellimable 
of  all  charaders.  Quite  different  maxims 
prevail'd  at  Carthage.  Wealth  with  them 
was  the  chief  fupport  of  merit,  and  nothing 
was  fo  contemptible  as  poverty.  Hence  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  wealth,  re- 
quir'd  the  additional  qualification  of  an  ample 
fortune  in  all  candidates  for  the  fenatorial 
dignity,  and  publick  employments.  For 
theyjudg'd  that  fuch  men  would  be  lefs  ex- 
pos'd  to  the  temptations  of  corruption,  and 
at  the  fame  time  more  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a  State,  in  which  they  were  fo  deep- 
ly interefted  by  their  private  property.  That 
this  was  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  at  Car- 
thage, notwithftanding  the  fuggeftions  of  A- 
riftotle  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  hlfto- 
rians,  may,  1  think,  be  fairly  prov'd  from 
the  behaviour  of  their  Senate  and  the  choice 
of  their  officers,  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  admitted  as  the  beft  evidence.  For  we 
conftantly  find  all  their  publick  employments 
fill'd  up  with  men  of  the  greateft  families, 
and  (unlefs  when  the  intrigues  of  fa(^ion 
lometimes  prevail'd)  of  the  greatefl  abilities. 

We 
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We  find  in  general  the  fame  firm  and  -fteady 
attachment  to  the  fervice  of  their  country, 
and  the  fame  indefatigable  zeal  for  extend- 
ing the  territories  and  power  of  their  Re- 
publick.  Nor  does  the  moft  partial  hiftorian 
charge  any  one  of  them  with  facrificing  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  his  country  to  any 
foreign  power  for  money  :  a  pradtice  which 
was  fhamefully  common  amongfi:  the  Ro- 
man Generals  in  the  time  of  Jugurtha. 
Hence  we  may,  I  think,  aflign  the  true  rea- 
fon,  why  the  greatefl:  families  in  Carthage 
(as  we  are  inform'd  by  hiftorians)  thought 
it  no  way  derogatory  to  their  honour  to  en- 
gage in  commerce.  For  as  this  is  moft  pro- 
bably to  be  underftood  of  the  younger  fons 
of  their  nobility,  the  true  motive  feems  to 
arife,  not  from  avarice,  as  their  enemies  ob- 
ject, but  from  a  view  of  raifing  fuch  a  for- 
tune, as  might  qualify  them  for  admiflion 
into  the  Senate,  or  any  of  the  great  employ- 
ments. Hence  too  it  is  evident,  that  a  re- 
gulation which  might  be  highly  ufeful  and 
falutary  in  an  opulent  commercial  Repub- 
lick,  would  be  greatly  injurious  to  fuch 
military  Republicks  as  Rome  and  Sparta,  by 
corrupting  their  manners.  We  need  no  other 
proof  than  the  fate  of  thofe  two  Republicks, 
who  both  ow'd  their  ruin  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  wealth,  which  was  unknown 
to  their  virtuous  anceftors.  The  Carthagi- 
jiian  Senate  feems  to  have  been  much  more 

numerous 
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humerous  than  the  Roman.  '  For  at  Car- 
thage there  was  a  fele(fl  flanding  committee 
eftablifn'd,  of  one  hundred  and  four  of  the 
moft  refpe(5table  members,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  ever  the  great  families,  and  reprefs 
any  attempts  which  their  am.bition  might 
make  to  fubvert  the  conltitution.  To  this 
committee  all  their  commianding  officers  by 
fea  and  land,  without  exception,  were  ob- 
lig'd  to  give  a  ftri6l  account  of  their  condu6t 
at  the  end  of  every  campaign.  We  may 
therefore  properly  term  it  the  Carthaginian 
court-martial.  Out  of  this  venerable  body 
another  feledt  committee  was  form'd  of  five 
members  only,  who  were  moft  confpicuous 
for  their  probity,  ability,  and  experience. 
*  Thefe  ferv'd  without  fee  or  falary  j  as 
glory,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  were 
efteem'd  motives  fufficient  to  engage  men 
of  their  fuperior  rank,  and  charader,  to 
ferve  the  publick  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  For 
which  reafon  they  were  not  chofen  by  lot, 
but  eleded  by  merit.     Their  power  was  very 

rrhv.Ticc  TV]  Aa,y.coi/ixr\  TroXiTiiX  roc  f/.iv  avccrinx  run 
iTOCipiccv  TOJJ  <piSivoii'  rry  $\  Tcoi/  tKxrov  >cj  rerlccpuv 
dpyri),  TOK  E^opojf,  TrAr)^  o'J  yi\pw.  0»  yXv  yocp^  ix. 
t'j:v  r-j^6vTU)V  iKTi,  'i'(x,vrrt]i  S  xipovvroci  rriv  ocp^riv  a- 
f  jrfVJrv.     lliid.  p,  334. 

"  — To  0  a,iJi.i&iig    x^     /aw     xA>i|}wt«j    a/v»fo>£paT<)tov 
&£TJcVj  xj  iln  Totarov   'inpov.     Ibid, 
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extenfive.  '  Their  office  was  for  life,  and 
they  fiU'd  up  any  vacancy  in  their  own  body, 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  four,  and  all 
vacancies  in  that  grand  co:nmittee,  out  of 
the  reft  of  the  Senate,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity and  at  their  owndifcretion.  They  were 
the  fupreme  judges  befides  in  all  caufes 
whatfoever  without  appeal.  The  inftitution 
of  this  grand  committee,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  in  the  Roman  policy. 
*  For  it  preferv'd  their  State  from  all  thofe 
violent  concuffions,  which  fo  frequently 
ihook,  and  at  lall;  totally  fubverted  the  Ro- 
man Republick.  But  the  power  of  the 
committee  of  five  was  exorbitant,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  The  proof  is  from  fad:.  For 
at  the  conclulion  of  the  fecond  Punick  war, 
they  had  made  fo  arbitrary  an  ufe  of  their 
power,  and  were  grown  fo  odious  to  the 
people,  that  the  great  Hannibal  regulated 
that  amongft  other  abufes,  and   procur'd  a 

*  —To  J'e  Tizf  TTBUTxp^txg  Jcupja?  oixTocg  noXXijcv  x^ 
y.^yciAuv,  v<l>  a'uTCoi/  alperocg  hvxi,  xxi  rriu  t^jcv  Ikx- 
rov  Tccuroci;  utfi^ai  r%i/  ij.iyi^ry  a.pyjr.v.  in  Si  tocvtck.; 
ttXhouk,  ap^iiv  p^pcvoy  rwv  txXXoov  (xa»  yxp  e^eAtiAu- 
■S'o'TEi  app^jiirt,  iix\  jUEAAofTE?)  oXiyxp^ov.      Ibid. 

"  — X'/^uaoi/  (Ie  7roA»T£i>.?  avvTirxyf^ivv,';,  to  tov  ^n~ 
fj.ou  i)(^ov<rxv^  Sixixivim  iv  to  rx^ii  rn,  ttoAituj:?,  y,x) 
f^nri  s xTiv,  oTt  yx^  a^iov  inruvj  yiyi\irir5xi,  y.viTe  T ipxv- 
vov,     Ibid. 

Y  law, 
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law,  which  made  that  office  annual  and 
eledlve,  with  a  claufe  forbidding  any  future 
alteration.  Whether  the  Carthaginian  Se- 
nators enjoy 'd  their  feats  for  life,  or  whether 
they  were  hable  to  be  expell'd  for  any  mif- 
demeanour,  and  by  whom,  are  points  in 
which  hiftory  is  quite  filent.  At  Rome,  as 
the  cenfors  had  the  power  of  promoting  to 
that  dignity,  fo  they  had  equally  the  power 
of  expelling  any  member  for  bad  manners, 
by  the  fingle  ceremony  of  leaving  out  his 
name  when  they  call'd  over  the  lift  of  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  great 
defe6l  in  the  Roman  polity  :  fince  it  threw 
the  power  of  garbling  and  modelling  the 
Senate  into  the  hands  of  two  men,  who 
were  liable  to  be  corrupted  to  ferve  the  ends 
of  faction.  A  power  which  ought  never  to 
be  lodg'd  in  fo  few  hands  in  a  country  which 
enjoys  the  bleffing  of  liberty.  For  how 
ferviceable  fo  ever  it  might  have  been,  as  a 
curb  to  licentioufnefs  in  the  earlier  ai^es  of 
that  Republick  -,  yet  Cicero,  in  his  Oration 
for  A.  Cluentius,  inveighs  bitterly  againft  the 
abufe  of  the  cenforial  powet  in  his  time,  and 
gives  feveral  inftances  where  it  was  made 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fa(^Ion  in  model- 
ing the  Senate.  And  he  feems  to  fear  that 
the  cenfors  lift  may  bring  as  many  calamities 
upon  the  citizens  as  the  late  moft  inhuman 
profcription  3  and  that  the  point  of  the  cen- 
3  fors 
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lors  pen  may  prove  as  terrible  as  the  fword 
of  their  late  Didator.  C.  Nepos,  in  the  life  of 
Hamilcar,  takes  notice  of  an  officer  of  the 
fame  nature  amongft  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whofe  infpedion  the  greateft  men  in  that 
Republick  fecni  to  have  been  fubjed.  But 
it  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  whether 
his  power  extended  fo  far  as  to  expell  a  Se- 
nator. Should  a  bad  prince,  or  a  wicked 
minifler,  ever  be  inverted  with  the  pov/er  of 
weeding  the  houfe,  and  modeling  a  parlia- 
ment at  pleafure,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
our  conftitutlon  and  liberty. 

In  the  Roman  Senate  all  queftions  were 
decided  (as  in  our  parliament)  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  At  Carthage  no  law  could  pafs, 
unlefs  the  Senate  were  unanimous,  like  the 
Polifli  diet.  One  finale  Veto  from  anv  one 
member,  took  the  qucfHon  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Senate,  and  gave  up  the  ultimate  de- 
cifion  to  the  people,  who  were  the  dernier 
rejjort  of  all  power.  This  '  Ariftotle  cen- 
fures  as  inclining  more    towards  Democracy 
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than  was  confident  with  the  juft  rules  of  a 
well  regulated  Republick.  Becaufe  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  not  only  oblig'd  to  open  all 
the  different  opinions  and  debates  of  the 
Senators  upon  the  queftion,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people,  who  were  the  abfolute  and 
decifive  judges  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  appeal ; 
but  any  one,  even  the  ioweft  fellow  in  the 
mob,  might  freely  give  his  opinion  in  oppo- 
fition  iuft  as  he  thought  proper.  A  fource 
of  endlels  difcord,  anarchy,  and  confufion  ! 
A  kind  of  polity,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  un- 
known in  any  other  form  of  Republican  go- 
vernment. 

In  this  point,  I  think  the  Roman  polity 
far  preferable  to  the  Carthaginian,  except 
in  thofe  abufes  of  the  tribunitial  powder,  which 
io  frequently  happen'd  lov/ards  the  decline  of 
that  Republick.  But  when  any  one  turbulent, 
feditious  tribune,  iiifligated  by  ambition,  or 
corrupted  by  afadion  (which  in  thofe  times 
was  generally  the  cafe)  could  by  his  fmgle 
Veto,  flop  all  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
and  haul  the  cafe  before  the  people  ;  nay 
when  he  could  drag  the  fupreme  ma- 
giflrates,  the  Confuls  themfelves,  to  prifon, 
by  his  fale  authority,  and  could  commit  the 
mod  outrageous,  and  mod  fliameful  adts  of 
licentioufnefs  with  impunity,  becaufe  their 
office  render'd  their  perfons  facred  by  law, 
I  edeem  the   Carthaginian  polity   infinitely 

more 
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more  eligible.  For  that  fear  and  jealoufy 
of  ceding  any  part  of  their  authority,  which 
is  fo  natural  to  men  in  power,  would  always 
be  a  ftrong  motive  to  union  in  a  Carthaginian 
Senate  ;  becaufe  it  would  naturally  induce 
any  member,  rather  to  give  up  his  private 
opinion,  than  fuffer  an  effential  part  of  their 
power  to  devolve  to  the  people.  But  the 
Reman  tribunitial  power,  which  was  in  con- 
ftant  oppofition  to  the  Senatorial,  drew  at 
laft  by  much  too  great  a  weight  into  the 
Democratick  fcale,  and  in  the  laft  period  of 
their  liberty  was  a  principal  leading  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  that  Republick.  For  as  the  Se- 
nate was  unfuppor  ted  by  a  third  power  fo  eften- 
tially  requiiite  to  preferve  the  balance  of  go- 
vernment in  its  due  aequipoife,  the  Tribunes 
perpetually  fomented  and  kept  up  thofe  ter- 
rible feuds,  which  brought  on  Anarchy,  and 
terminated  in  abfolute  inlupportable  Ty- 
ranny. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  populace 
before  the  eredion  of  the  tribunitial  power, 
feems,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  little 
better  than  that  ftate  of  valTalage,  which 
the  peafants  groan  under  in  Poland.  The 
relation  betweeen  Patron  and  Client  amongfl 
the  Romans,  feems  to  be  fomcthing  analo- 
gous to  the  relation  between  Lord  and  Vaf- 
fal,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Client  had 
the   free  choice  of    his  Patron,  which   the 
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Vaffal  has  not  with  refped  to  the  Lord.  At 
leaft  it  is  certain,  if  we  may  credit  the  Ro- 
man hiftorians,  that  their  people  were  fub- 
]tdi  to  equal,  if  not  greater  exactions  and 
oppreflions  from  the  Patricians.  How  heavy 
thefe  were,  we  may  learn  from  the  nume- 
rous mininies,  infurredions  and  that  great 
feceffion  which  compell'd  the  Patricians  to 
create  the  tribunitial  office  in  their  favour. 
This  new  ofhce  occalion'd  a  great  revolution 
in  the  r  new  government,  and  produc'd  tbofe 
perpetual  confl  ds  between  th.  Ariftoc  rarick 
and  Democratick  powers,  which  fill  the 
hiftory  of  that  Repu^luk.  The  Patricians 
had  recourfe  frequently  to  their  only  re- 
fource,  -a  Didator  with  abfo  ute  power,  to 
defend  them  from  the  indolence  of  the  Tri- 
bunes. But  this  was  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient The  people  renewM  tiieir  attacks, 
'till  they  h  d  abulidi'd  the  dift'nd;  preroga- 
tives arifing  from  birth  and  himilv,  and  laid 
open  all  honours,  even  the  Con  hi  1  (hi  ,  and 
Did:ator(hip,  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  all, 
to  the  free  admifhon  of  their  own  body. 
The  people  were  highly  elated  \^•ith  thefe 
repeated  victories,  as  thev  imagin'd  them, 
over  their  old  enemies  the  Patricians,  but 
they  were  quickly  fenfible,  that,  in  fa(5l, 
they  were  only  the  dupes  of  their  ambitious 
leaders.  The  moft  opulent  and  powerful  of 
the  Plebeians,  by  ferving  the  high  offices  of 

the 
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the  State,  acquir'd  the  title  of  Nobles,  in 
contradiftincflion  to  thofe,  who  were  de- 
fcended  from  the  Patrician  fimilies,  who  ftill 
retain'd  their  ancient  appellation.  Thefe 
new  Nobles,  many  of  whom  had  crept  into 
the  Senate,  Tided  confhantly  with  the  Patri- 
cians in  all  difputes  and  contefts  with  their 
former  friends,  the  people,  and  were  gene- 
rally their  greateft  enemies.  The  Patricians, 
ftrengthen'd  by  this  new  acquiiition  of  power, 
were  frequently  too  hard  for  the  Tribunes. 
In  thofe  memorable  contefts  with  the  two 
Gracchi,  who  endeavour'd  in  their  Tribune- 
ihip  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law  (calculated 
to  divide  the  conquer'd  lands  among  the  poor 
citizens)  the  difpute  feems  to  have  lain 
wholly  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  for 
the  Nobles  and  rich  Plebeians  were  as  un- 
willing to  part  with  their  lands,  as  the  Pa- 
tricians. This  ftrengthen'd  the  Patricians 
fo  much,  that  they  were  able  in  each  of 
thole  contefts,  to  quell  the  efforts  of  the 
people  by  force,  and  quafli  the  whole  affair 
by  the  death  of  both  the  Gracchi. 

It  has  been  a  general  remark  of  moil 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the 
Roman  Republick  ow'd  its  prefervation  to 
the  firmnefs  and  wifdom  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  fubordinatc  obedience  of  the  people  : 
and  that  the  Republick  of  Carthage  muft 
afcribe  its  ruin  to  that  afcendcncy,  which  the 
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people  had  ufurp'd  over  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  The  reverfe  of  this  feems  to  be 
the  truth.  We  meet  with  but  one  inftance 
in  hiflory,  where  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian people  over-rul'd  the  authority  of 
their  Senate,  (o  far  as  to  compel  them  to  a(fl 
contrary  to  their  opinion.  This  was  that 
fhameful  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
feizing  the  tranfports  which  were  bringing 
neceflaries  toScipio'scamp,  during  the  truce  he 
had  granted  that  they  might  fend  ambaffadors 
to  Rome  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  For  though  they  threaten'd 
violence  to  the  Senate,  if  they  fubmitted  to 
thofe  hard  terms  which  were  impofed  by 
Scipio  after  the  defeat  at  Zama  j  yet  they 
were  eafily  reduc'd  to  obedience  by  Hanni- 
bal, and  refign'd  the  whole  affair  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  Senate.  The  Roman  hiftory, 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  continued  detail  of 
animoiities,  and  frequently  moft  bloody  con- 
teftsj  between  the  Senate  and  the  p::ople  in 
their  perpetual  ftruggles  for  power.  And 
the  frequent  eledtions  of  that  low  Plebeian 
Marius  to  the  confular  dignity,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Patricians,  (the  malignant  effeds  of 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  people)  open'd 
that  fcene  of  blood  and  anarchy,  which 
ended  only  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  their 
liberty  and  conftitution. 
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The  judicious  Montefquieu  obferves, 
that  the  Carthaginians  grew  rich  much 
fooner  than  the  Romans,  and  confequent- 
ly  funk  much  fooner  into  corruption." 
He  adds  too ;  *'  that  whilft  merit  alone  en- 
titled the  poffefTor  to  the  great  employ- 
ments at  Rome,  every  thing  which  the 
publick  at  Carthage  had  the    power   of 

**  beftowing,  was  venal." The  former 

part  of  this  affertion  is  too  general  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  proper  reftridlions,  the  latter 
is  a  plain  tranfcript  from  Polybius.  The 
Carthaginians  muft  have  been  rich  feveral 
ages  before  the  Romans.  For  both  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides  (who  was  but  thirteen 
years  younger)  take  notice  of  them  as  a  very 
formidable  maritime  power,  a  circumdance 
which  coula  only  arife  from  their  naval  eenius 
and  extenfive  commerce.  Yet  we  find  no 
inftance  of  their  being  corrupt,  'till  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Punick  war,  when 
Hannibal  reform'd  thofe  fhameful  abufes, 
which  had  crept  into  the  management  of  the 
publick  revenue,  and  reftrain'd  that  power 
which  the  committee  of  five  had  ufurp'd  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. As  for  the  quotation  out  of  Polybius, 
whofe  country  was  at  that  time  a  province 
to  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  refidcd  only 
as  a  flate  prifoner ,  I  efleem  it  as  no  more 
than  a  compliment  to  the  Roman  vanity  at 

the 
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the  expence  of  the  Carthaginians,  whofe 
very  name  was  odious  to  that  people.  Or 
very  probably  he  might  bring  that  charge 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  hint  to  fhew 
the  confequcnces  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  cor- 
ruption, which,  even  in  his  time,  had  found 
entrance  amongfl  the  Romans. 

As  to  religion,  both  nations  were  equally 
fuperilitious.  If  many  of  the  religious  ce- 
remonies amongfl  the  Romans  were  abfurd 
and  childifli,  it  muft  be  own'd  that  the  Car- 
thaginian worfhip,  like  that  of  their  an- 
ceflors  the  Canaanites,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceiv'd  it,  '  was  truly  diabolical.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  candid  to  judge  of  the  natural 
bent  and  temper  of  a  people,  from  effc6ls 
produc'd  in  their  minds  by  fuperdition.  For 
the  fame  -  fuperftition  which  enjoins  fuch 
horrid  rites,  will  naturally  place  the  chief 
efficacy  of  the  facrihce  in  the  zeal  and  fin- 
cerity  of  the  offerer.  Confequently  the 
hi^heft  degree  of  merit  in  fuch  oblations, 
will  confifl  in  flifling  every  human  affedion, 
and  over-ruling  nature.  Thus  in  the  Car- 
thaginian idolatry,  the  fofter  fex,  as  more 
fufceptible  of  tendernefs  for  their  offspring, 

"  Thcit'olto  whom  the  Carthaginians  facrific'd  their 
children  was  he  Molock  of  the  Canaanites,  from  whom 
they  wcrehncaliy  defcended.  This  idol  was  tlie  Chro- 
nos  of  the  Greeks,  and  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 
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were  requir'd  to  attend  in  perfon.  '  They 
were  even  compell'd,  upon  this  dreadful 
occafion,  to  affe6t  all  the  joy  and  chearful- 
nefs  of  feftivity,  becauf  ,  as  Phifarch  informs 
us,  if  a  figh  or  a  tear  efcap'd  them,  the 
merit  of  the  offeriiig  would  be  abfolutely 
loft,  and  themfelves  liable  to  a  fine.  That 
the  Carthaginians  were  no  more  void  of  pa- 
rental affection  than  other  nations,  is  evident 
from  that  pious  *  fraud  they  had  fo  long 
pradis'd,  of  fecretly  buying  up  poor  chil- 
dren, whom  they  fubfiituted  as  vidims  to 
their  bloody  deity  inflead  of  their  own.  But 
after  a  great  defeat  which  they  recciv'd  from 
Agathocles,  they  attributed  ther  ill  fortune 
to  the  refentment  of  their  God  for  their  re- 
peated facriledge.  They  '  facrific'd  two 
hundred  children  of  the  firfl  families  in  Car- 
thage, and  three  hundred  other  perfons  of- 
fered themfelves  as  voluntary  vidims  to  atone 
for  a  crime,  to  which  the  highefl:  degree  of 
guilt  was  afHx'd  by  their  impious  religion. 
The  Roman  fuperftition  mufl  in  general  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  inhumanity.  The 
only  tendency  towards  it,  was  in  the  cuflom 
of  inhuming  alive  fuch  of  the  veftal  virgins, 

»  Plut.  deSupcrftit  p.  171. 
*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20.  p.  7?q. 
3  1J.  ibid. 
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as  had  violated  their  vow  of  chaftity  '.  But 
the  bloody  and  frequent  {hews  of  the  gla- 
diators, which  were  the  delight  of  the  Ro- 
mans, *  fix  an  indelible  blot  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  people.  Hiftorians  in  general 
brand  the  Carthaginians  with  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity. If  the  charge  isjuft,  it  muft  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  that  execrable  cuftom 
of  human  facrifices,  which  always  prevail'd 
amongft  that  people.  Nor  do  I  in  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  that  favage  ferocity,  which  the 
Romans  were  fo  guilty  of  in  war,  was  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  thofe  barbarous 
fped:acles,  where  wounds,  and  murder  in 
cold  blood,  made  the  moft  agreeable  part  of 
the  entertainment. 

As  to  publick  virtue  or  love  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Carthaginians  were  no  way  inferior 
to  the  Romans.     The  intrepid  behaviour  of  ^ 

*  This  inftitution  has  been  adopted  fince,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  only  difference  in  the 
punifhment  is,  that  the  ancient  veftals  were  buried  alive, 
the  mrdern  veftals  areimmur'd  between  four  walls. 

^  Polvbius  informs  us,  that  when  the  Romans  took 
a  city  by  fturm,  they  not  only  put  all  the  men  to  the 
fword,  but  even  quarter'd  the  dogs,  and  hew'd  off  the 
limbs  of  every  other  living  creature  they  found  in  the 
place. 

UoXXoiKig  ISiTv  lav   Iv  rcAq  tuv   Pw/w.afWi/  xaTaXr]'4'f<r» 
tZv    7ro''A£wv,     ov     /y-o'vii?    t»?    a'^S'pw'rjjg     7ri(povvjf/.ivov<;., 
ccXXd  Tt5    nvvccg   ^f!?tp^oTOjU,£vo'J?,  x«l    ruu   dKXuv  C^uiU'J 
fjt.iXn  TrapccuBXOfxuiva.-     Polyb.  lib.  lo.  p.  820. 
2   Salluft.  dc  Bell.  Jugurth.    p.  226 — 27. 
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the  Philaeni,  two  Carthaginian  brothers  who 
confented    to   be  buried  alive  to  inlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  country,  equals  the  mofl 
heroic  inftance  of  that  kind  of  enthufiafm, 
which  the  Roman  ftory  can  boaft  of.     The 
fate  of  Macheus,  Bomilcar,  Hanno,  and  o- 
thers  afford   undeniable  proof,    that  neither 
birth,    dignity,    nor   the    greateft    fervices, 
could  fcreen  that  man  from  the  moft  igno- 
minious death,  who  made  the  leaft  attempt 
to  fubvert  the  liberty  of  his  country.     I  have 
before  taken  notice   of  the  Pimica  fides ^  or 
that  proverbial  want  of  iinccrity,  which  has 
been  fo   often  objeded  by  the  Roman  hif- 
torians:  but  I  cannot   help  obferving  with 
the   more  impartial  Montefquieu,  '  "  That 
the  Romans  never  made  peace  with  lin- 
cerity   and  good  faith,  but  always    took 
care  to  infert   fuch    conditions  as,   in  the 
end,  prov'd  the  ruin  of  the  people  with 
whom   they  treated  :  that  the  peace  they 
granted  was  no  more  than  a  politick  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms,    'till  an  opportunity  of- 
fered    of    compleating    their  conquefts  : 
'*  that  it  was  their  invariable  maxim   to  fo- 
ment divifions  among  the    neighbouring 
powers,  and    by    fiding   alternately    with 
either  party,  as  they  found   it  moft  con- 
ducive to   their  own  intereft,  play  one  a- 

*  Grandeur  des  Romain?,  p.  68,  Sec. 
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"  galnft   the  other,  'till  they    had    reduc'd 
all  equally  into  Provinces :  that  they  fre- 
quently employ'd  the   fubtilty  and  ambi- 
guity of  terms  in  their  own  language,  to 
*'  finefle  and  chicane  in  their  treaties."    Thus 
they  cheated  the  ^tolians  by  the  ambiguous 
phrafe   of  '  yielding    themfelves  up  to  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  people.  The  poor  i^to- 
lians  imagin'd,  that  the  term  imply'd   only 
alliance.     But  the   Romans  foon  convinc'd 
them,  that  what  they  meant  by  it,  was  ab- 
folute  fubjedion.     ^  They  deftroy'd  Carthage 
under  fandion  of  the  moft  vile  equivocation, 
pretending,    "  that   though   they    promis'd 
that  deluded  people  to  preferve  their  State, 
they  did  not  mean  to  grant  them  their  city, 
which  word  they   had   purpofely  omitted." 
Maxims    which  the   French    have    fteadily 
and    too  fuccefsfully   purfued,  and  are  ftill 
purfuing  !  —  Montefquieu    very  judiciouily 
obferves  — That  the   Romans  were  ambi- 
tious from  the  luft  of  domination  :  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  luft  of  gain."     This  ac- 
counts for  the  different  reception  which  com- 
merce met   with   in    the  two   nations.     At 
Carthatre  commerce  was  efteem'd  the  moft 
honourable  of  all  employments.     At  Rome 


'  In  fidem  populi  Romani  fcfe  dcdere.     Vide  Polyb. 
Exerpt.  Legat.  p.  J  114,  15. 
»  Ibid.  p.  i34y,  50. 
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commerce  was  held  in  contempt.  It  was 
there  look'd  upon  as  the  proper  occupation 
of  Haves  only,  and  difgraceful  to  a  free  ci- 
tizen. Thus  the  one  lov'd  war  for  the  fake 
of  glorv  and  acquiring  dominion ;  the 
other  look'd  upon  war  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  and  extending  commerce.  The 
Romans  plunder'd  the  vanquifli'd  enemy  to 
make  a  parade  with  their  wealth  in  the  tri- 
umphal proceflion.  The  Carthaginians  tleec'd 
not  only  their  enemies,  but  their  tributary 
Provinces,  and  opprefs'd  their  allies,  to  feed 
their  own  private  avarice,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  publick.  The  oppreilions  of  their  ava- 
ritious  Generals  in  Spain  lofl  them  all  their 
allies.  The  wifer  policy  of  Scipio  attach'd 
thole  allies  unalterably  to  the  Romans.  The 
exa6tions  of  their  rapacious  Governors  in 
the  African  Provinces,  was  the  fource  of 
perpetual  revolts,  upon  the  approach  of  any 
invader,  from  a  defire  of  chan2;ine  mafters. 
When  Scipio  landed,  he  was  join'd  by  all 
thofe  Provinces,  who  look'd  upon  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  deliverers.  As  foon  as  luxury 
had  introduc'd  avarice  and  corruption  a- 
moncfft  the  Romans,  their  Generals  and  Go- 
vernors  puiTued  thefan:ie  deftrudive  maxims, 
which  was  one  leading  caufe  of  the  final  ruin 
of  both  the  Weftern  and  Eaftern  Empires. 

There  cannot  be   a  ftrongcr   proof  of  a 
weak  or  a  corrupt  adminiflration,  than  Vvhcn 
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indigent  and  neceflitous  men  are  appointed 
to  the  government  of  diftant  Provinces,  from 
no  other  motive  than  party  merit,  and  with 
no  other  view  than  to  raife  a  fortune  at  the 
expence  of  the  people.  Whether  the 
wretched  and  defencclefs  condition  in  which 
the  French  found  our  colonies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war,  ought  not  to  be  afcrib'd 
chiefly  to  this  caufe,  is  a  queftion  I  (hall 
wave  at  prefent.  Becaufe  the  evils  we  have 
already  fuffer'd  from  former  mifcondud:, 
will,  I  hope,  be  now  remov'd,  by  a  total 
alteration  of  meafures  under  an  able  and 
honeft  adminiflration. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  the  hif- 
torians  who  reproach  the  Carthaginians  with 
corruption,  were  ever  able  to  accufe  them  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  Carthaginians, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  ftand  fingle  upon 
the  records  of  hiftory,  "  the  only  people  in 
the  univerfe,  upon  whom  immenfe  wealth 
was  never  able  to  work  its  ufual  effecfls." 
The  Romans,  corrupted  by  wealth,  quickly 
loft  all  pretenf^ons  both  to  publick  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  from  a  race  of  Heroes,  de- 
generated into  a  nation  of  the  moft  abje(n; 
llaves.  The  Carthaginian  virtue  was  fo  far 
from  degenerating  that  it  flione  brighter  in 
the  laft  period  of  their  hiftory,  than  in  any 
of  the  former.  Even  the  behaviour  of  their 
women  in  that  long  and  brave  defence  of 
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their  city  a  gain  ft  the  whole  Roman  power, 
cquall'd,  or  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons  in  thofe  times,  when  they 
were  molt  celebrated  for  publick  virtue. 
When  the  Romans  were  maftersof  the  city, 
one  fmall  part  only  excepted,  and  that  part 
adually  in  flames,  the  '  generous  wife  of 
Afdrubal  the  chief  commander,  clos'd  the 
fcene  by  as  defperate  an  ad  of  heroick  bra- 
very, as  can  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  After 
fhe  had  upbraided  her  hufband  as  a  coward 
and  a  traitor  for  fubmitting  to  Scipio,  flie 
declar'd  her  determined  refolution  of  dyincr 
free,  and  not  furviving  the  fate  of  her  coun- 
try. She  firftftabb'd  both  her  children,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fiam.es  ;  then  leap'd  in 
after  their  bodies,  and  buried  herfelf  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthas;e. 

The  fententious  "  Montefquicu  remarks, 
"  That  when  Carthage  made  war  with  her 
opulence  againft  the  Roman  poverty,  her 
great  difadvantage  arofe  from  what  Hie  ef- 
teem'd  her  greateft  ftrength,  and  on  which 
(he  plac'd  her  chief  dependence.  Tlis  rca- 
fon,  as  he  judiciouily  obferves,  is  evident. 
Gold  and  filver  may  be  eafily  exhaufted,  but 
publick  virtue,  conftancy,  and  firmnefs  of 
mind,  fortitude  and  poverty,  arc  inexhaufti- 


•  Appian.  dcBell.   Pun. p.  8?. 
■^  Giandeur  des  Romains,  p.  34. 
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ble."     The  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  em- 
ploy'd    foreign  mercenaries.      The  Roman 
armies  were  compos'd  of  their  own  natives. 
A  defeat  or  two  at  fea  obftrud:ed  the  Cartha- 
ginian commerce,    and   ftopp'd   the  fpring 
which   fupply'd    their    publick    exchequer. 
The  lofs  of  a  battle  in  Africa,  where  their 
country  was  quite  open,  and  deftitute  of  for- 
trelTes,  and  the  natives  as  much  Grangers  to 
the  ufe  of  arms  as  our  own  country  people, 
reduc'd   them  to  fubmit  to  whatever  terms 
the  vidtors  thought  proper  to  impofe.     Re- 
gulus,  in  the  firft  Punick  war,  coop'd  up  the 
Carthaginians  in  their  capital,  after  he  had 
given  them  one  defeat  by  fea,  and  one  by 
land.     The  Romans,    after  receiving  four 
fucceffive  defeats  from  Hannibal,  the  laft  of 
■which  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Canns,  where 
they  loft  moft  of  their  beft  officers,  and  all 
their  veteran  troops,  would  hearken  to  no 
terms    of    accommodation,    and  even,  fent 
reinforcements  to  Spain   and    other  places, 
though  Hannibal  was  at  their  gates.     The 
leafon  is  plain.      The  citizens  of  Carthage 
confifted  chiefly  of  unarm'd,  and    undifci- 
plin'd   tradcfmen.     The  citizens  of  Rome, 
without  diftindtion,  compos'd  a  regular  body 

of  difciplin'd  militia. A  fliort  compari- 

fon  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
polity,  with  refpedt  to  the  military  of  each 
people,  will  canly  point  out  to  us  the  trua 
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caufe  which  gave  the  Romans  their  manifeft 
iuperiority. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  feme  capi- 
tal defecfts  of  the  Carthaginians,  both  in  their 
marine  and  military  departments.  Montef- 
quieu  imputes  feveral  capital  errors  to  the 
Romans,  but  he  attributes  their  prefervation 
after  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  when  they  were 
at  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  to  the  force  of 
their  inftitution.  He  feems  to  place  this  force 
in  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the 
Roman  Senate.  A  fhort  inquiry  into  their 
condu(5t,  during  the  fecond  Punick  war,  will 
Ihew  that  the  caufe  of  their  prefervation  at 
that  time  mull  be  afcrib'd  to  a  very  different 
principle,  and  that  Montefquieu  too  haftily 
adopted  that  opinion  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man hiftorians. 

If  we  examine  the  boafted  behaviour  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  from  the  firft  attack  of 
Saguntum  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Canna?, 
we  fhall  find  it  to  confift  of  one  continued 
feries  of  blunders,  which  carry  all  the  marks 
of  weak,  fad:ious,  and  divided  counfels. 
The  Romans  had  certain  intelligence  of  Han- 
nibal's delign  of  attacking  them  in  Italy. 
This  was  no  fecret  in  Spain,  where  every 
preparation,  and  every  motion  of  Hannibal's 
was  direded  to  that  point  of  view.  The 
Romans  were  certainly  jealous  of  fuch  a  de- 
iagn,  when  they  fcnt  anibafladors  to  Hamii- 
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bal,  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  pafs'd  the  I- 
berus,  and  attack'd  tlie  Saguntines,  they 
lliould  Jook  upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
When  they  had  recciv'd  an  evafive  anfwer 
trom  Hannibal,  they  crofs'd  over  to  Africa, 
and  made  the  fame  declaration  to  the  Car- 
thaginian Senate.  When  Hannibal  laid  fiege 
to  Saguntum,  did  the  Romans  a6l  up  to  their 
formidable  declaration,  or  did  they  fend  a 
lingle  man  to  the  ailiflance  of  thofe  faithful 
allies  ?  Juft  the  reverfe  :  They  wafted  nine 
months,  the  time  the  fiege  lafted,  in  ufelefs 
debates,  and  fruidefs  embaffies.  They  facri- 
hc'd  that  faithful  and  heroick  people,  toge- 
ther with  their  own  intereft  and  charader, 
'  by  their  folly  and  irrefolution.  For  if  they 
had  fent  a  powerful  army  at  firft,  they  might 
have  fav'd  Saguntum,  or  at  leaft  confin'd  the 
war  to  Spain,  and  prevented  it  from  penetrat- 
ing into  their  own  bowels.  After  Hannibal 
had  laid  Saguntum  in  afhes,  did  the  boafted 
wifdom  and  firmnels  of  the  Roman  Senate 

*  When  the  Roman  embafiadors,  foon  after  the  lofs 
of  Saguntum,  ibljtcited  an  alliance  with  the  VoJficani,  a 
people  of  Spain,  that  people  feem'd  aftonlfii'd  at  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  Romans,  aful  bid  them  go  and  fcelc  for 
ttlliesamongft  thofe  nations  who  had  never  hen rd  of  the 
deftruclionof  Saguntum,  which,  ab  they  allur'd  them, 
would  be  a  melancholy,  and  ftriking  warning  to  theSpa- 
niards  how  they  ever  plac'd  any  confidence  "in  the  good 
taith  and  friendfliip  of  the  Romans,  i.iv.  lib.  21.  c.  19. 
^. 144. 
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appear  in  more  vigorous,  or  more  politick 
meafares  ?  They  again  employ 'd  a  whole 
winter  in  a  wife  embalTy  to  Carthage,  to  juft 
as  little  purpofe  as  the  former,  and  gave  Han- 
nibal all  the  time  he  could  wifli  to  prepare 
for  his  expedition.  When  Hannibal  was  on 
his  march  for  Italy,  inftead  of  fliutting  up 
the  paflages  of  the  Alps,  which  would  eafily 
have  defeated  that  daring  cnterprize,  they 
order'd  the  Conful  Scipio,  with  his  army,  to 
oppofe  his  paffage  over  the  Rhone.  The 
Conful  '  came  juft  time  enough  to  learn,  that 
fuch  dilatory  meafures  would  never  check 
theprogrefs  of  fo  adlve  and  vigilant  an  ene- 
my, who  had  already  pafs'd  that  river,  and 
was  on  his  march  for  the  Alps.  The  Conful 
immediately  reimbark'd  his  troops,  and  haf- 
ten'd  to  meet  him  in  his  defcent  from  thofe 
mountains.  But  Hannibal  v/as  already  near 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  the  Conful  at- 
tack'd  him,  but  was  defeated  and  dangerouf- 
ly  wounded.  The  Senate,  alarm'd  at  Hanni- 
bal's paflage  over  the  Alps,  which  they  had 
taken  no  precaution  to  prevent,  fent  in  a 
great  fright  for  the  other  Conful  Sempronius, 
with  his  army,  out  of  Sicily.  He  arriv'd, 
andjoin'd  his  wounded  collegue  Scipio,  who 
was  an  able  othccr,  and  having  learnt,  by  ex- 
perience, how  dangerous  an  enemy  they  had 

■*  Po]yb.  Jib.  3.  p.  270.  et  fcq. 
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to  cope  with,  advis'd  caution  and   prudence? 
in   all  their   operations.     Bat  Sempronius, 
vain,  ra(h  and  ignorant,  was  deaf  to  all  lalu-' 
tary  advice,  which  he  ridicul'd  as  the  effect: 
of  fear.     Hannibal,  who  never  inquir'd  into 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  but  ftudied  only 
the  foibles  of  their  commanders,  direded  all 
his  operations  upon  that  principle.     He  ap- 
plied therefore  to  the  foible  of  Sempronius, 
which  he  was  foon  mailer  of,  drew  him  into 
a  fnare,  and  cut  off  almoil:  his  whole  army. 
The  Senate  was  dreadfully  frighted  at  this  fe- 
cond  defeat ;  but  to  mend  the  matter,  they 
fuffer'd  Flaminius,  a  man  more  vain,  more 
headftrong,  and  more  rafh  than  Sempronius, 
to  be  chofen  Conful,  and  fent  againlt  Han- 
nibal.     Flaminius  far'd  much   woiic  than 
Sempronius.     As  he  adled  upon  the  fame 
principles,  he  run  headlong  into  the  trap  laid 
for  him  bv  his  artful  enemy,  and  loft  his  life 
together  with  his  whole  army.  Though  this 
terrible  blow  threw  the  Romans  into  inex- 
preflible  confternation,  yet  it  fecms  to   have 
brought  them  to  their   fenfes.     For   they  at 
lafc  created  the  celebrated  Fabius   Didator, 
who  was  the  only  Roman   commander  ca- 
pable of  oppofing  Hannibal.     Yet  even  here 
they  could  not  help  giving   another  inftance 
of  their  folly,  by  forcing  Minucius  upon  him 
for  his  general  of  horfe,  a    man  of  the  fame 
charader   with    Sempronius   or  Flaminius. 

Fabius 
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Fabius  adted  upon  a  quite  different  plan.  He 
knew  the  danger  and  folly  of  oppofing  new 
rais'd  troops  to  veterans,  fluOi'd  with  repeat- 
ed vid:ories,  and  commanded  by  fo  confum- 
inate  a  General.  He  therefore  cppos'd  art 
to  art,  v/atch'd  every  motion  of  his  enemy, 
and  cut  off  his  foragers.  Hannibal,  whofe 
army  was  compos'd  chiefly  of  foldiers  of  for- 
tune out  of  different  Nations,  connefted  to 
him  by  no  other  tye  than  the  hopes  of  plun- 
der, and  their  efleem  for  his  perfonal  abi- 
lities, was  fenfible,  that  fuch  a  condnd:  in 
his  enemy  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes  in  Italy.  He  try'd  therefore  every 
art  he  was  maifer  of  to  bring  Fabius  to  a 
battle;  but  the  wary  Roman  convinc'd  him, 
that  he  knew  his  trade  too  well  to  deviate 
from  that  plan,  which  alone  could  fave  his 
country.  Though  Hannibal  did  juftice  to 
thofe  line  flrokes  of  his  antagonifi:,  yet  they 
were  too  delicate  for  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  difgufted  at  his  condu6t, 
becaufe  they  wanted  capacity  to  underftand 
it,  and  gave  credit  to  the  idle  boafts  of  Minu- 
cius,  though  they  had  already  fuffer'd  fo  fe- 
verely  by  trufting  men  of  his  genius.  Yet, 
by  the  moil:  unaccountable  folly,  they  rais'd 
Minucius  to  an  equality  of  power  with  Fabi- 
us ;  and  Rome,  for  the  iirft  time,  fiw  two 
Didators  vefted  with  unlimited  authority. 
The  wifcf  Fabius,  though   amaz'd  at  the 
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itupidity  of  his  countrymen,  adher'd  fleadily 
to  hisiirO:  plan.     He  gave  up  half  the  army 
to  the  command  of  his   new  cQllegue,  but 
was  determin'd  to  preferve  the  other  moiety 
at  leaft,    upon  which  fo  much  depended. 
Hannibal  wasfenfible,  that  the  Romans  could 
riot  have  done  him  a  more  effential  piece  of 
fervice,  unlefs  they  had  recall'd  Fabius.     He 
immediate^  threw  out  a  bait  for  Minucius, 
which  that  rafli,  unthinking  commander  as 
greedily  bit  at.     He  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him  by  the  crafty  Hannibal ;  was  envelop'd 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  muft   inevitably 
have  periili'd,  with  all  the  troops  under  his 
command,  if  Fabius  had  not  flown  to  his 
affiftance,  repuls'd  the  enemy,  and   refcued 
him  from  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  death 
or  captivity.     Though  Fabius  had  been  fo 
ill  us'd  by  his  countrymen  in  general,  and  by 
his  collegue  Minucius  in   particular,  yet  he 
Ihew'd,  by  this  generous  action,  a  greathefs 
of  foul  fuperior   to  private  refentment,  and 
every  felfiili  pafTion,   which  he   was   always 
ready  tofacrifice  to  the  publick  welfare.  Mi- 
nucius indeed  felt  the  force  of  the  obligation, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  incapacity  :    he  nobly 
acknowledg'd  it  in  the  fliongefl  terms,  and 
return'd  to  his  former   pod  and  duty  to  bis 
abler  Cotnmandcr.     But  this  heroick   beha- 
viour of  Fabius  feems  to  have  made  no  more 
impreflion  upon  his  countrymen,  than  Ixis 
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mafterly  condocfl.  Two  new  Confuls  were 
chofen,  to  whom  he  reficrn'd  his  authority 
and  army,  and  retir'd  to  Rome  negleded  and 
unemploy'd.  The  new  Confuls  follow'd  the 
advice  of  Fabius,  and  avoided  cominr'-to  ac- 
tion,  which  difcrefs'd  Hannibal  extremely. 
But  the  foUov/ing  year  exhibits  fuch  a  maf- 
terpiece  of  folly  and  flupidity  in  that  Roman 
Senate,  whofe  firmnefs  and  wifdom  are  fo 
much  boafted  of  by  hlftorians,  and  fuch  in- 
fatuation in  the  body  of  the  Roman  people 
as  would  feem  incredible,  if  the  fads,  as 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  hiftorians  them- 
felves,  did  not  prove  it  beyond  a  poiTibility 
of  doubt  or  contradidion.  Determin'd  to 
drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  and  put  a 
fpeedy  end  to  fo  ruinous  a  war,  they  rais'd 
one  of  the  mightieft  armies  tlicy  had  ever 
yet  brought  into  the  field,  and  employ 'd  in 
it  every  officer  of  note  or  diflindion  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  the  great  Fabius  alone  ex- 
cepted. This  was  the  laft  ftaive  of  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  which  their  all  v/as  ventur'd. 
But  where  does  the  boafted  wifdom  of  the 
Senate  appear  in  the  management  of  this  af- 
fair, which  was  of  the  laft  importance  ?  Of 
the  two  Confuls,  Paulus  T^milius,  the  one, 
was  a  refpedable  man,  and  an  experici  c'd 
officer  :  Terentius  Varro,  the  o'her,  was  a 
fellow  of  the  loweft  extradion,  who,  by 
noife  and  impudence,  had  rais'd  himfelf  to 

the 
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the  Tribunefliip,  was  afterwards  made  Pra- 
ter, and,   by  the  affiftance  of  oiiq   Bebius, 
his   relation,  at  that  time  a  Tribune  of  the 
people,  had  forc'd  himfelf  into  the  confular 
dignity.     This  wretch,  who  had  but  juft  ta- 
lents lufficient  for  a  Captain   of  the  mob, 
who  had  never  feen  an  acftion  (nor  perhaps 
an  army)  in  his  life,  had  the  impudence  to 
cenfure  the  condudt  of  Fabius,  and  to  boall: 
in   the   Senate,  that  he  would  immediately 
drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.     The  vv'ife  Se- 
nate were  not  only  fo  weak  as  to   believe, 
but,  in  opposition  to  all   the   remonflrances 
of  Fabius,  even  to  truft  fuch  an  empty  cox- 
comb with  an  equal  (hare  in  the  command. 
They  even  gave  the  Confuls  orders  to  fight 
.  the  enemy  without  delay,  fo  great  was  their 
confidence  in  the  gafconading  Varro,     Han- 
nibal at  that  time  was  fo  greatly  diftrefs'd  for 
want  of  provifions,  that  his  Spaniih  troops 
begun  to  mutiny,  and   talk'd  openly  of  re- 
volting to  the  Romans,  and  he  himfelf  had 
thoughts  of  retiring  into  Gaul   for  his  own 
perfonal  lafety.   ..  iEmilius,  whocndeavour'd 
in  every  point  to  follow  the   advice  of  Fa- 
bius, dcclin'd  lighting,  and  was  convinc'd 
by  his  intelligence,  that  Hannibal  could  not 
fr.bfill  his  troops  above  ten  days  longer.  But 
Varro  was  alike  deaf  to  reafon  or  perfuafion. 
Debates  at  lall  run  fo  hi^li  between  the  Con- 
fulsj  that  repeated  expreffes  were  fent  to  the 
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Senate  by  ^milius  for  frefli  orders.    Had  the 
Senate  adcd  with  that  prudence,  which  has 
been  (o  loudly  celebrated  by  hiilorlans,  they 
would  certainly  have  created  Fabius  Didlator 
at  that  critical  jun6lure,  which  would  have 
put  an  end   to  the  differences  and  authority 
of  the  Confuls.     For  how  could  they  reafon- 
ably  hope  for  fuccefs,  v/hiUt  the  army  was 
commanded   by  two  Generals,  veiled  with 
equal  power,  who  differ'd  as  widely  in  opi- 
nion as  in  temper  ?    But  their  chief  view  at 
that  time  fcems  to  have  been  to  mortify  Fa- 
bius, and  to  that  favourite   point  they   wil- 
fully facrific'd  the  puhlick  honour  and  fafety. 
i^^milius  at  laft  return'd  to  Rome,  and  laid 
the  whole  affair  before  the  Senate.    But  Var- 
ro's  party   prov'd   the   majority,  and  orders 
were  rcnew'd  for  fighting,  hut  not  immedi- 
ately.    Tl^milius  (lill  declin'd   fighting,  and 
follow'd  the  advice  of  Fabius,  but  the  alter- 
nate command  of  the  two  Confuls,  which 
took  place  every  day,  defeated  all   his  mea- 
fures.     Varro,  on  the  day  of  his  command, 
march'd  the  army  fo  dole  to  the  enemy,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  retire  without  fighting. 
This  imprudent  flep  brought  on  the  famous 
batde   of  CannzB,    where    Hannibal,  whole 
whole  force  fcarce  equallM  the  moiety  cf  the 
Rouians,  gave  them   the    mofi:  remarkable 
defeat  we  ever  read  of  in  their  hiflory.    Po- 
ly bius^  and  after  him  the  rcll  of  the  hifto- 

rians. 
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rians,  impute  this  defeat  to  the  great  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  horfe, 
and  the  ignorance  of  Varro  in  pitching  upon 
a  plain  open  country  for  the  field  of  battle,^ 
where  Hannibal  could  employ  his  cavalry  to 
the  bed  advantage.  That  the  Carthaginian 
horfe  was  fuperior  to  the  Roman  in  goodnefs, 
is  readily  admitted.  But  if  v;^e  compute  the 
riumber  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  of  their  allies,  as  given  us  by  Polybius 
himfelf,  we  fhall  find  the  difference  in  each 
armv  amounted  but  to  four  thoufand  ;  fo 
fmall  an  advantage  therefore,  in  point  of 
number,  could  never  pofiibly  have  turn'd 
the  fcale  in  favour  of  Hannibal  when  the 
Romans  had  fuch  prodigious  odds  in  the 
number  of  their  infantry,  who  rtiew'd  them- 
felves  no  way  inferior  to  Hannibal's  foot,  ei- 
ther in  bravery  or  intrepidity.  The  true 
reafon  was,  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  Han-'' 
nibal  in  point  of  Generalfliip.  That  con- 
fummate  leader,  by  a  moft  exquifite  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  troops,  a  inancewvre  much  too 
fine  for  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Generals, 
caught  their  whole  infantry  fairly  in  a  trap 
(though  in  a  plain  level  country)  where  they 
were  almoft  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken. 
iEmilius,  and  all  the  other  general  officers, 
with  '  70,000  Romans,  lay  dead  upon   the 

'    Above  8o,coo,  according  to  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnafliis. 
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field  of  battle  after  a  brave  and  obllinate  re-» 
fiftance.  The  infamous  Varro,  that  bafs 
'  minded  fellow,  as  Polybius  terms  him, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  on 
the  left  wing,  behav'd  like  a  true  bully  in  the 
face  of  danger.  He  fled  almoft  at  the  firil 
attack,  and  rather  chofe  to  live  with  infamy 
than  die  with  honour.  When  the  fatal  news 
reach'd  the  city  of  Rome,  both  Senate  and 
people  gave  up  all  hopes  of  fafety.  Fabius 
alone  took  the  lead,  and  aded  with  his  ufual 
firmnefs  and  calmnefs  uuon  this  occalion. 
He  plac'd  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  the 
defertion  of  the  citizens,  who  were  flying  in 
great  numbers  to  efcape  the  conquerors, 
whom  they  exped:ed  every  moment.  He 
confin'd  the  women  to  their  houfes,  who 
had  fiU'd  the  city  with  lamentations.  He 
mann'd  the  walls  and  outworks,  and  took 
every  other  precaution  which  the  fliortnefs 
of  the  time  would  admit  of.  All  relign'd 
themfelves  implicitly  to  his  condudl,  and  he 
aded  for  the  time  as  fole  Governor.  Many 
of  the  Senators,  and  principal  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  were  in  actual  confultation  about 
leaving  Italy,  and  retiring  elfcwhcre  for  fafe- 
ty. But  they  were  prevented,  as  *  Livy  in- 
forms us,  by   the  terrible  threats  of  young 

*  Polyb.  lib.  3.  p.  370. 
'  X-iv.  lib.  22.  ^i,  ;42. 
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Scipio,  and  compell'd  to  ftay  and  fhare  the 
fate  of  their  country.     Hannibal   has  been 
greatly  cenfur'd  for  not  attacking   Rome  it- 
felf  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  is  ac- 
cus'd  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  a  vid:ory,  though   he  knew   fo 
well  how  to  conquer.     The  candid  Montef- 
quieu  acquits  him  of  this  charge.     His  rea-- 
fons  are,  that  though  Rome  at  that  time  was 
in  the  higheft   degree   of  confternation,  yet 
the  effeds  of  fear  upon  a  warlike  people, 
inur'd  to  arms  like  the  Romans,  and   a  low 
undifciplin'd  rabble,  who  are  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  arms,  are  very  different.     In  the  for- 
mer,    who    are    confcious    of    their    own 
ftrength,  it  almoft  always  changes  into  the 
mod  dcfperate  courage.     In  the  latter,  who 
feel  their  own  weaknefs  too  fenfibly,  it  dif- 
pirits  fo  much  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
refiftance.     Hence  he  gives  it  as  his  real  opi- 
iiion,  that  Hannibal  would  have  fail'd  of  fuc- 
cefs  if  he  had  undertaken  the   fiege  of  that 
city.     His  proof  is,  becaufe  the  Romans  at 
that  very  time  were   able  to  fend  fufficient 
fuccours,  drawn  from  their  own  citizens,  to 
every   part  where  they  were   then  wanted. 
Thus  Rome  was  faved,  not  by  the  wifdom 
or  firmnefs  of  the  Senate,  but  the  prudence 
and  magnanimity  of  one  old  officer,  whom 
they  defpis'd  and  hated,  and  the  intrepidity 
of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  join'd,  as   I  obferv'd 

be- 
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before  from  Dionyfius,  to  the  force  of  that 
part  of  their  inftitution,  which  form'd  the 
whole  body  of  their  citizens  into  a  militia, 
ever  ready,  and  capable  of  taking  the  field  as 
l^jldiers.  All  the  Roman  armies,  which  were 
oppos'd  to  Hannibal,  were  drawn  out  of  this 
militia.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  one  inftance 
of  cowardice,  or  ill- behaviour  amono;il:  the 
men,  but  rather  of  intrepidity  even  to  raih- 
nefs,  which  us'd  to  be  the  charadteriftick  of 
the  Britifli  Nation.  Pclybius,  who  was  at 
leafl  as  able  a  judo;e  of  the  militarv  as  any 
man  of  that  age,  and  who  liv'd  very  near 
the  time  of  the  Hannibalick  war  (as  he  terms 
it;  is  loud  in  his  praifes  of  the  '  Roman 
troops,  whofe  infantry  he  prefers  greatly  to 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries.  Nor  does  he 
once  impute  any  of  their  defeats  to  the  fault 
of  their  men,  but  invariably  to  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  their  commanders. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  great  defccl  In  the 
Carthaginian  military  inftitution  confided  in 
the  want  of  a  national  militia,  which,  as  Po- 
lybius  obferves,  was  the  reafon  of  their  em- 
ploying foreign  mercenaries.  The  capital 
detedts  in  the  Roman  lay  in  that  equality  of 
power  with  which  each  Conful  was  vedcd  in 
the  field,  and  the  {lioi  t  duration  of  their 
command,  as  their  office  was  only  annual. 
Every  battle  which  the  Romans  lofi:  to  Han- 
nibal, except  the  lirft,  may  he  fairly  afcrib-' 

Polyb.lib.  6.  p.  688. 
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ed  to  the  former  of  tliefe  caufes.  The  de- 
feats of  Trebia  and  Thrafymene  were  plainly 
occafion'd  by  the  jcaloufy  of  one  of  the  Con- 
fuls,  left  the  other  fliould  fliare  with  hira 
in  the  glory  of  beating  Hannibal ;  as  the  want 
of  harmony,  and  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Confuls,  was  the  primary 
caufe  of  the  dreadful  defeat  at  Cannas.  To 
the  latter  caufe  we  may  juftly  attribute  th& 
long  duration  of  the  Hanuibalick  w^r. 
M^icn  that  great  man,  who  enter'd  Italy 
with  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horfe,  maintain'd  his  ground  above  fixteeii 
years,  without  any  affiftancefrom  Carthage, 
againft  the  whole  united  force  and  efforts  of 
toe  Romans,  by  the  mere  (Irength  ot  his 
own  extraordinary  genius.  For  as  every  man, 
who  had  intereft  fufficient  to  obtain  the  Con- 
fuhhio,  was  immediately  veiled  with  the 
comm.and  of  an  army,  however  qualify 'd  or 
not,  fo  !ie  was  oblig'd  to  reiign  his  command 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  before  he  had  well 
time  to  be  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  his  enemy. 
Thus  every  new  fucceffive  commander, 
amons;^  the  Romans,  had  the  fame  tafk.  to 
begin  afrefl)  vit  the  opening  of  every  cam- 
paign. I  know  that  political  writers  afcribe 
this  miftaken  policy  to  that  jealoufy,  and 
fear  of  lodging  fo  much  power  in  fo  tew 
hands   for   any  length  of  time,  which  is  fo 

na- 
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natural  to  all  Republican  Governments.  And 
that  ihe  office  of  Didatcr  was  eontriv'd  as  a 
remedy  againft  any  abufe,  or  inconveniency, 
which  might  at  any  time  arife  from  the  con- 
fular  power.  But  the  event  ^fliew'd,  that 
the  remedy  was  much  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 
Whilft  publick  virtue  exifled,  the  office  of 
Didtator  was  frequently  ufetul.  But  when 
luxury  had  introduc'd  corruption,  the  pro 
tempore  Didator  foon  came  to  be  perpetual, 
and  the  perpetual  Dictator  terminated  in  a 
perpetual  and  dcfpotick  Emperor. 

At  Carthage  their  military  inlVitution  was 
entirely  different.  The  power  of  their  Ge- 
nerals in  the  field  was  abfolute  and  unlimited, 
and,  if  their  conduct  was  approv'd  of,  ge- 
nerally continued  to  the  end  of  whatever 
war  they  were  engag'd  in.  They  had  no  oc- 
cafion  for  the  dangerous  refource  of  a  Dila- 
tor. I'he  watchful  eye  of  their  {landing 
court-martial,  the  committee  of  1 04  of  their 
ablcft  Senators,  was  a  perpetual,  and  never- 
failing  check  upon  the  ambition,  or  ill  be- 
haviour  of  their'  Generals.      The    facred 

A  a  co- 

■  Our  method  of  trj^ng  delinquents,  either  in  the 
land  or  fca  fcrvice,  by  a  court-martial  compos'd  of  their 
refpedtivc  officers,  has  been  judg'd  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections, and  has  occafion'd  no  little  difcontent  in  the 
Nation.  For  as  their  enquiry  is  reftriiftcd  to  a  particu- 
lar  fct  of  articles    in  each   krvice,  1  don't  Ice  how  a 
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cohort,  amongfl:  the  Carthaginians,  confifted 
of  a  large  body  of  volunteers  of  the  richeft 

and 

Gommanding  officer,  vefted  with  a  difcreUonary  power 
of  acting,  can  {lri6ily  or  properly  come  under  their 
cognizance,  or  be  ever  liable  to  their  cenfure,  unlefs 
he  is  prov'd  guilty  of  a  diredt  breach  of  any  one  of  thofe 
articles.  But  as  a  commander  in  chief  may  eafily  avoid 
an  offence  of  that  nature,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  in  any  expedition,  be  highly  culpable;  a 
court  martial,  thus  circumfcrib'd  in  their  power  of  in- 
ouiry,  can  never  be  competent  judges  in  a  caufe  where 
they  are  denied  a  proper  power  of  examining  into  the 
real  demerits  of  the  fuppos'd  offender.  Much  has  been 
faid  about  trying  offences  of  this  nature,  like  other  cri- 
minal cafes,  by  juries  :  a  fcheme  which,  at  the  very 
firlf  fight,  muft  appear  abfurd  and  impracticable  to  the' 
rational  and  unprejudic'd. 

As  therefore  inllru^tion  is  the  true  end  and  ufe  of  all 
hiltory,  I  {hall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  fcheme, 
ilrawn  from  that  wife  and  falutary  inftitution  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, which  is,  —  "  That  a  felci^t:  ftanding 
**  committee  be  appointed,  to  be  compos'd  of  an  equal 
*'  num.ber  of  members  of  both  houfcs,  chofen  annually 
*'  by  balloting,  with  a  full  power  of  inquiring  into  the 
*'  conduftof  all  commanders  in  chief,  without  any  re- 
**  itraint  of  articles  of  war ;  and  that,  after  a  proper 
*'  cxaminition,  the  committee  fhall  refer  the  cafe, 
'*  with  their  opinion  upon  it,  to  the  dccifion  of  his 
*'  Majefty." 

Tins  fcheme  fcems  to  me  the  Icaft  liable  to  objections 
of  any  I  have  yet  met  with.  For  if  the  numbers  are 
chofen  by  balloting,  they  will  be  Icf-.  liable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  party.  If  they  are  chofen  annually,  and  refer 
the  cafe  to  the  decifion  of  the  Crown,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  jufticc  as  well  as  mercy,  they  will  neither 
encroach   upon  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  be  liable  to 

that 
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and  greateft  families  of  the  Nation.  This 
wife  and  noble  infiitution  was  one  of  the 
chief  fupports  of  the  Carthaginian  State  ; 
and  as  it  was  the  conftant  feminary  of  their 
officers  and  coninianders,  might  very  pro- 
bably be  one  caufe  why  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy could  never  obtain  footing  in  that  war- 
like Republick.  '  For  we  always  find  tliis 
generous  body  giving  the  mofi:  fignal  in-- 
fiances  of  bravery  and  conduct,  and  bearing 

down  all  before  them. Nor    did   they 

ever  quit  the  field  of  battle,  'till  they  v/ere 
deferted  by  the  reft  of  the  army,  and  even 
then  generally  retir'd  in  excellent  order. 

The  Romans  were  gradually  train'd  up, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  their  Republick, 
in  Ion?  and  obftinate  wivs  with  their  Italian 
neio^hbours,  who  were  mafters  of  the  fame 
arms  and  difcipline,  and  were  no  v/ay  their 
inferiors  in  bravery.  Nor  did  they  perfedt 
themfclvcs  in  the  art  of  war,  'till  they  learn- 
ed it  by  bloody  experience  from  Pyrrhus,  the 
moft  confummate  Captain  of  that  age.  The 
Carthaginians  were  only  exercis'd  in  war 
with  the  wild  undifciplin'd  Africans,  or  the 
irregular  Spaniards,  nor  were  they  able  with 
their  numerous  fleets  and   prodigious  armies 

that  fignal  dcfeft  in  the  Carthaginian  committee,  which 
fat  for  life,  and  whofe  lentence  was  final  without  ap- 
peal. 

<  Diodgr.  Sicul  lib.  20.  p.  739. 
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to  compleat  the  redudion  of  that  part  of* 
Sicily,  which  was  inhabited  by  Grecian  co<* 
lonies,  w^ho  retain'd  their  native  arms  and 
clifclpline.  Hence  arofe  the  great  Ibperiority 
of  the  Romans,  both  in  foldiers  and  com- 
manders. Though  the  Barcan  family  pro- 
duc'd  fomc  great  officers,  who  at  leaft  equal- 
led the  ablefl  Generals  Pvome  could  ever 
boafl:  of. 

It  is  evident  from  the  courfe  of  this  in- 
quiry, that  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lick  arofe  wholly  from  internal  caufes.  The 
ruin  of  Carthage  remotely  from  internal^ 
but  immediately  from  external.  The  Ple- 
btfian  fadlion  reduc'd  Rome  to  the  veree  of 
ruin  at  the  battle  of  Canna3,  and  a  complica^ 
tion  of  fadions  compleated  the  fubverlion  of 
that  Republick  under  the  two  Triumvirates. 
The  envy  and  jcaloufy  of  the  Hannonian 
fadioii  deprived  Carthage  of  all  the  fruits 
of  Hannibal's  amazing  victories  and  pro- 
grefs,  and  pav'd  the  way  for  the  utter  exci- 
iion  of  their  very  name  and  nation  by  the 
Roman  arms.  Such  are  the  direful  effects 
of  fadion,  when  fuffer'd  to  run  its  natural 
lengths  without  controul,  in  the  moil:  flour** 
ifhing  and  bell;  conflituted  Government  I — 
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CHAP.       IX. 

Of  Revolutions  in  mix'd  Governments. 

POlybius  '  remarks,  that  the  bell:  form 
of  Government  is  that  which  is  com- 
pos'd  of  a  due  admixture  of  monarchy,  Arif- 
tocracy  and  Democracy.  He  affirms  that 
his  aflertion  may  not  only  be  proved  from 
reafon,  but  from  the  evidence  of  fndl,  and 
cites  the  Spartan  conftitution  in  proof,  which 
was  modell'd  upon  that  very  plan  by  Lycur- 
gus.  fie  adds  too,  *  that  to  perpetuate  the 
duration  of  his  Government,  he  united  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  nil  the  heft  Govern- 
ments in  one  form,  that  neither  of  the  three 
parts,  by  fwelling  beyond  its  juft  bounds, 
might  ever  be  able  to  deviate  into  its  ori- 
ginal inborn  defe6ts:  but  that  whilft  each 
power  was  mutually  drawn  back  by  the  op- 
pofite  atrradion  of  the  other  two,  neither 
power  might  ever  preponderate,  but  the 
balance  of  Government  continue  lufpendcd 
in  its  true  acquipoife. 

From  the  obfervance  of  this  nice  adjufl- 
mcnc    of  the    balance  of  Government,    he 

-  Polyb.  Hift.  lib.  6.  p.  628. 
'-  Id.  ibid.  p.  63S 9. 
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foretels  the  duration  or  fall  of  all  mix'd  Go- 
vernments in  general.  He  adds,  that  as  all 
Government  arifes  originally  from  the  peo- 
ple; fo  all  mutations  in  Government  pro- 
ceed primarily  from  the  people  alfo.  For 
when  once  a  State  has  ftruggled  through 
many  and  great  difficulties,  and  emerg'd  at 
laft  to  freedom  and  wealth,  men  begin  to 
fink  gradually  into  luxury,  and  to  grow  more 
difTolute  in  their  morals.  The  feeds  of  am- 
bition will  fpring  up,  and  prompt  them  to 
be  more  fond  of  contending  for  fuperiority 
in  the  magiftracy,  and  carrying  their  point, 
in  whatever  they  had  fet  their  hearts  upon, 
than  is  confident  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community :  when  once  thefe  evils  are  got 
to  a  head  in  a  country  fo  circumflanc'd,  the 
change  mufl  necelTarily  be  for  the  worfe  ; 
becaufe  the  principle  of  fuch  change  will 
arife  from  the  gratification,  or  difappoint- 
ment  of  the  ambition  of  -  the  chief  citizens, 
with  refpecfl  to  honours  and  preferments ; 
and  /rum  that  infolence.  and  luxury  arifing 
from  wealth,  by  which  the  morals  of  the 
private  people  will  be  totally  corrupted. 
Thus  the  change  in  Government  will  be  pri- 
marily cfTefced  by  the  people.  For  when 
the  people  are  gall'd  by  the  rapine  and  op- 
prefTion  of  thofe  in  power,  arifing  fgrn  a 
principle  of  avarice  j  and  corrupted,  and  elat- 
ed with  an  undue  oninion  of  their  own  wei^bt, 

by 
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by  the  flatteries  of  the  difappointed,  which 
proceed  from  a  principle  of  ambition,  they 
raife  thofe  furious  commotions  in  the  State, 
which  unhinge  all  Government.  Thefe 
commotions  firft  reduce  it  to  a  State  of  Anar- 
chy, which  at  laft  terminates  in  abfolutc 
Monarchy  and  Tyranny. 

I  have  here  given  the  fentiments  of  Poly- 
bius  (and  a'lmoft  in  his  own  words)  from  that 
excellent    differtation   on   Government,  pre- 
lerv'd  to  us  in  the  iixth  book  of  his  hiflory, 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  perufal  of 
my  countrymen.     He  there  traces  Govern- 
ment up  to  its  firll:  origin.     He  explains  the 
principles,  by    which  different  Governments 
arofe  to  the  fummitof  their  power  and  gran- 
deur, and   proves,  that    they   funk   to  ruin 
by  a  more  or  lefs  rapid  progrefs,  in  proportion 
as  they    receded  more  or   lefs  from  the  iirft 
principles,    on    which   they  were  originally 
founded.     He  furviv'd   the  ruin  of  all  the 
Grecian    Republicks,  as   well    as  Carthage, 
and  liv'd  (as  he  more  than  once  tells  us)  to 
fee  the  Pvonians  mailers  of  the  know^n  vVorld. 
Blefl  w:th  parts    and  learning    fuperior    to 
moft  men   of  his  time,  join'd   to  the  moft 
folid  judgmcnc,  and  the  experience  of  eighty 
two  years ;  no    man    better    underflood   the 
intriniick  nature  of  Government  in  genera). 
No  man  could  with  more  certainty  foretel 
the  various  mutations,  which   fo  frequently 

A  a  4  hap- 
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happen  in  difFerent  forms  of  Government, 
which  mull  be  ever  in  a  fluctuating  State, 
from  the  complicated  variety  of  the  human 
paffions.  Nor  can  any  man  give  us  better 
hints,  than  he  has  done,  for  guarding  a- 
gainft  the  effedls  of  thofe  dangerous  paffions, 
and  prefervlng  the  conftitution  of  a  free  peo- 
ple in  its  full  force  and  vigour.  Of  all  the 
legiilators  (which  he  knew  of)  he  prefers  Ly- 
curgus,  whom  he  looks  upon  rather  as  di- 
vinely infpir'd,  than  as  a  mere  man.  He 
efteems  the  plan  of  Government,  wluch  he 
eflablidi'd  at  Sparta,  the  mod  perfe(5]:,  and 
propofes  it  as  a  general  model  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  other  community  j  and  he 
remarks,  that  the  Spartans,  by  adhering  to 
that  plan,  prefciv'd  their  liberty  longer  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  known  v/orld. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  upon  this  occafion, 
that  our  own  confcitution,  as  fettled  at  the 
revolution,  fo  nearly  coincides  with  Lycur- 
gus's  general  plan  of  Government  fas  laid 
down  by  Polybius)  vv^hcre  the  Monarchy 
was  for  life  and  hereditary,  that  it  feems,  at 
firfl  fight,  to  have  been  form'd  by  that  very 
model.  For  our  plan  of  Government  in- 
tended to  fix,  and  preferve  (o  jufl:  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Monarchick,  Ariftocratick,  and 
Democratick  powers,  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  that 
any  two  of  thofe  powers  might  be  able  joint- 
ly 
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]y  to  give  a  check  to  the  other,  but  not  to 
fdeftroy  it,  a  meafure  which  muft  neceffarily 
induce  a  different  form  of  Government. 
This  is  the  true  bafis  of  the  BritiOi  confti- 
tution,  the  duration  of  vi^hich  muft  abfolute- 
ly  depend  upon  the  jufi  equilibrium  preferv'd 
between  thefe  three  powers.  This  confe- 
Guently  is  the  unerring  teft,  by  which  every 
unbiafs'd  and  attentive  confiderer  may  judge, 
whether  we  are  in  an  improving  liatc,  or 
whether,  and  by  what  degrees,  we  are  verg- 
ing towards  ruin.  But  as  I  aim  at  Reforma- 
tion not  Satyr ;  as  I  mean  no  invidious  re- 
fiedions,  but  only  to  give  my  fentiments  with 
that  honeft  freedom,  to  which  every  Briton 
is  intided  by  birth-right,  I  fliall  jufl  ftate 
from  Polybius,  the  means  by  which  all  mix'd 
Governments  have  originally  deviated  from 
thofe  firfl  principles,  which  were  the  bafis 
of  their  rife  and  grandeur :  how  by  this 
deviation  they  tended  towards  their  decline, 
and  that  thofe  means  acquiring  additional 
force  from  that  very  decline,  neceffarily  pro- 
duc'd  thofe  evils,  which  accelerated  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  every  free  people.  As  the  re- 
marks of  this  mod  judicious  hiftorian,  are 
foundrd  upon  long  experience,  draw^n  from 
undeniable  fads,  to  many  of  which  he  him- 
felf  was  eye  '  witnefs,    they   will  not  only 

•  Polyb.lib.  3.  p.  223. 
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carry  greater  weight,  but  will  enable  us  to 
form  aright  judgment  of  our  own  fituation, 
as  it  is  at  prelent  circumftanc'd. 

Polybius  obferves,  that  of  all   the  mix'd 
Governments  ever  known   to  him,  that  of 
Lycurgus  alone  was  the  refuk  of  cool  reafon 
and  long  ftudy.     The  form  of  the  Roman 
Republick,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  neceflity.     For  the  Romans  came  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  moft  proper  remedies 
for   all  their  political  evils,  not  by  dint  of 
reafoningj  but  by  the  deep  felt  experience  of 
the   many   and  dangerous  calamities,    with 
which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  often  (Iruggled. 
I  don't  in  the  leaft  doubt,  but  that  excellent 
form  of  Government  eftablifhed  by  our  rude 
Gothick  anceftors,  wherever  their  arms  pre- 
vail'd,  arofe  from  the  fame  caufe,  neceffity 
founded  upon  experience.     Every  mix'd  Go- 
vernment therefore,  where  the  three  powers 
are  duly  balanc'd,  has    ^Lrrffource  within  it- 
felf  againfl:  all    thofe  political  evils  to  which 
it  is   liable.     By  this  rejfourcey  I  mean,  that 
joint  coercive  force,  which  any  two  of  thefe 
powers   are  able  to  exercife  over   the   other. 
But  as  nothing   but  neceflity  can  authorize 
the    exercife  of  this  power,  fo  it  muil  be 
ftricftly    regulated   by    thofe    principles,     on 
which   the  Government  was  founded.     For 
if  by  an  undue  exercife  of  this  power,  any 
one  of  the   thr^c   Ihould   be  diminilh'd,  or 
y  annihilated. 
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annihilated,  the  balance  would  be  deftroy'd, 
and  the  conftitution  alter  proportionally  for 
the  worfe.  Thus  in  Denmark,  where  the 
Monarchy  was  limited  and  eledive,  the  peo- 
ple, exafperated  by  the  oppre/Tions  of  the  no- 
bility, who  had  afTum'd  an  almoft  defpotick 
power,  out  of  a  principle  of  revenge  threw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  regal  fcale. 
Frederick  the  3d.  ithe  then  reigning  Mo- 
narch) ftrengthen'd  by  this  acceffion  of  power 
and  the  alliftance  of  the  people,  compell'd  the 
nobility  to  furrender  their  power  and  pri- 
vileges. In  confequence  of  this  fatal  ftep 
taken  by  the  people,  the  Monarchy,  in  the  year 
1660,  became  ablblute  and  hereditary.  Lord 
Molefworth  obferves  upon  this  occafion,  in 
his  Account  of  Denmark,  that  the  people 
of  Denmark  have  fince  felt  by  fad  experi- 
ence, that  the  little  finger  of  an  abfolute 
Prince  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of  a  hundred 
Nobles. 

The  late  revolution  of  Government  in 
Sweden,  though  ariling  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, took  a  very  different  turn.  Charles 
the  1 2th,  brave  even  to  cnthufiafm,  and  as 
infatiably  fond  of  glory  as  the  ambitious  Alex- 
ander, had  q'lite  tir'd  out  and  exhauded  his 
people,  by  his  deftrudlivc  expeditions.  But 
when  that  fortunate  fhot  from  the  town  of 
Fredcricklhal  gave  repofe  to  his  own  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the 

States 
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States  of  Sweden,  no  longer  aw'd  by  a  war-* 
like  Monarch  (who  had  ufurp'd  a  defpotick 
power)  and  a  veteran  army,  again  refum'd 
the  exercife  of  their  own  inherent  powers. 
Stimulated  by  a  defire  of  vengeance  for  the 
evils  they  had  already  fuffered,  and  the  fear 
of  fmarting  again  under  the  fame  evils,  they 
beheaded  Gortz,  the  minifter  of  their  late 
Monarch's  oppreffions,  and  left  the  crown 
no  more  than  the  bare  Ihadow  of  authority.. 
For  though  they  continued  the  Monarchy 
for  life  and  hereditary,  yet  they  impos'd  fuch 
rigid  terms  upon  their  fucceeding  Kings,  as 
reduc'd  them  to  a  ftate  of  dependance  and 
impotence  nearly  equal  to  a  Ek)ge  of  Genoa 
or  Venice.  We  fee,  in  both  thefe  inftances, 
the  revolution  in  Government  effected  by  the 
union  of  two,  powers  of  the  Government 
againft  the  third.  The  cataflrophe  indeed 
in  both  nations  was  different,  becaufe  that 
third  power  which  was  obnoxious  to  the 
other  two,  was  different  in  each  nation.  In 
the  former  of  thefe  in  fiances,  the  people, 
fir'd  with  refentment  againfl  the  nobility,  and, 
inftigated  by  fecret  emiffaries  of  the  crown, 
blindly  gave  up  their  whole  power  to  the 
King,  which  enabled  him  to  deprive  the  no- 
bility (the  fecond  eflate)  of  their  Cm\'t  of 
power,  and  bring  the  whole  to  center  in  the 
crown.  Thus  tiie  Government  in  Denmark 
was  chang'd  into   abfolute  Monarchy.     Ir\ 
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the  latter,  the  Senate  took  the  lead  during 
the  mterregmim^  which  followed  the  death 
of  Charles,  and  chang'd  the  Government 
into  Ariftocracy.  For  though  the  out- 
ward form  of  Government  indeed  is  pre- 
ferv'd,  yet  the  elTence  no  longer  remains.  The 
Monarchy  is  merely  titular,  but  the  whole 
power  is  abforb'd  by  the  Senate,  confequent- 
ly  the  Government  is  {lrid;ly  Ariftocratick. 
For  the  people  were  by  no  means  gainers  by 
the  change,  but  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
fervitude,  which  they  fo  much  complain'd 
of  before.  Thus  in  all  revolutions  in  mix'd 
Governments,  where  the  union  of  the  two 
injur'd  powers  is  animated  by  the  fpirit  of 
Fatriotlfm,  and  directed  by  that  falutary  rule 
before  laid  down,  which  forbids  us  to  de- 
flroy,  and  only  enjoins  us  to  reduce  the  third 
offending  power  within  its  proper  bounds, 
the  balance  of  Government  will  be  reflor'd 
upon  its  firft  principles,  and  the  change  will 
be  for  the  better.  Thus  when  the  arbitrary 
and  infuppor  table  encroachments  of  the  crown 
under  James  the  2d.  aim'd  fo  vifibly  at  the 
fubverfion  of  our  conflitution,  and  the  in- 
trodudion  of  abfolute  Monarchy  ;  neceflity 
authoriz'd  the  Lords  and  Commons  (the 
other  two  powers)  to  have  rcff'ource  to  the 
joint  exercile  of  that  reftraining  power,  which 
is  the  inherent  resource  of  all  mix'd  Govern- 
ments.    But  as  the  excrcifc  of  this  power 

was 
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Was  conduced  by  Patriotifm,  and  regulated 
by  the  above  mentioned  rule,  the  event  v^ras 
the  late   happy    revolution  -,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  crov/n  was  reftrain'd  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  Government  refet- 
tled  upon  its  true  bafis,  as  nearly  as  the  ge- 
nius of  the  times  v/ould  admit  of.     But  if 
the  paffions  prevail,  and  ambition  lurks  be- 
neath the  maique  of  Patriotifm,  the  change 
will  inevitably  be  for  the  worfe.     Becaufe 
the  reftitution  of   the  balance  of  Govern- 
ment, which  alone  can  authorize  the  exer- 
clfe  of  the  two  joint  powers  againft  the  third, 
will  be  only  the  pretext,  whilfl  the  whole 
weight  and  fury  of  the  incens'd  people  will 
be  directed  folely  to  the  ends  of  ambition. 
Thus  if  the  regal  povv^er  fiiould  be  enabled 
to  take  the  lead   by  gaining  over  the  whole 
weight  of  the   people,  the  change  will  ter- 
minate   in    abfolute    Monarchy  j    which   fo 
lately  happen'd  in  Denmark,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened before  in  almoft  all  the  old  Gothick 
Governments.     If  the  Ariftocratick  power, 
adluated  by  that  ambition,  which  (an   ex- 
tream  few  inflances  excepted)  feems  infepa- 
rable  from  the  regal,  fhould  be  able  to  direcT: 
the  joint  force  of    the    people    againft   the 
Crown,  the  change  will  be  to  an  Ariftocra- 
tick  Government,  like  the  prefcnt  State  of 
Sweden,    or  the  Government    of  Holland, 
from  the  death  of  William  the  3d.  to  the  late 
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revolution  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder.  If 
the  povi'er  cf  the  people  impell'd  to  adion 
by  any  caiife,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
Hiould  be  able  to  fuhvert  the  other  two,  the 
confequence  will  be,  that  Anarchy,  which 
Polybius  terms,  the  '  ferine  and  favage  do- 
minion of  the  people.  This  will  continue 
'till  fome  able  and  daring  fpirit,  whofe  low 
birth  or  fortune  precluded  him  from  riling 
to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  flate  by  any 
other  means,  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  populace  enui'd  to  live  by  plunder  and 
rapine,  and  drawing  the  whole  power  to 
himfelf,  eredl:s  a  Tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  former  Government;  or  'till  the  com- 
munity, tir'd  out  and  impatient  under  their 
diilradled  iituation,  bring  back,  the  Govern- 
ment into  its  old  channel.  This  is  what 
Polybius  terms  the  *  circumvolution  of  Go- 
vernments J  or  the  rotation  of  Governments 
within  themfelves  'till  they  return  to  the 
fame  point.  The  fate  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Republicks  terminated  in  the  former 
of  thefe  events.  The  difiraded  (late  of  Go- 
vernment in  this  nation,  from  1648,  to 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  2d.  ended 
happily  in  the  latter,  though  the  nation  for 


•   Av\[xoyipuTia  ^vf-ioj^ri-:.     Polyb.  p.  63^. 
-   PoAjthwi*  dvaKvy.?M(n<;.     p.  637, 
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fbme  years  experienc'd  the  former  of  thefe 
cataflrophes  under  the  Tyranny  of  Crom- 
well. 

I  have  here  given  a  fliort,  but  plain  ge- 
neral analyfis  of  Government,  founded  up- 
on experience  drawn  frorii  hiftorical  truths, 
and  adapted  to  the  general  capacity  of  my 
countrymen.  But  if  ariy  one  defires  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Philofophy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  invefligate  the  ratio  arid  feries 
of  all  thefe  mutations,  or  revolutions  of  Go- 
vernments within  themfelves,  I  mud  (with 
Polybius)  refer  him  to  Plato's  Republick. 

The  plan  of  a  good  and  happy  Govern- 
ment,  which  Plato  lays  down,  by  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  in  the  former  part  of  that  workj 
is  wholly  ideal,  and  impofliblc  to  be  reduced 
to  pradiice,  unlcf.  mankind  could  be  new- 
molded.  But  the  various  revolutions  of  go- 
vernment (defcrib'd  above)  which  he  treats 
of  in  the  latter  part,  are  founded  upon  fads, 
fadls  which  he  himftlf  had  been  eye  witnefs 
to  in  the  numerous  Republicks  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  and  had  fatally  experienc'd  in  his 
own  country  Athens.  The  divine  Philo'b- 
pher,  in  that  part  of  his  admirable  treatife, 
traces  all  thefe  mutations  up  to  their  firfl 
fource,  '*  The  intemperance  of  the  human 
pafhons,"  and  accounts  for  their  various 
progrefs,  effefts  and  confequcnces,  from  the 
various  combinations  oi  the  fame  perpetual 

COR- 
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conflI(5ling  paflions.  His  maxims  are  found- 
ed folely  upon  the  iublimefi  truths,  his  alki- 
Hons  beautiful  and  appofite,  and  his  inftruc- 
tlons  aUke  applicable  to  publick  or  private 
life,  equally  capable  of  forming  the  llatef- 
man  or  the  man. 
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CHAP.      IX. 

Of  the  British  Constitution. 

]  '^LT'Enophon  obferves,  that  if  the  Athe- 
,,2\^  nians,  together  with  the  foverei^nty 
of  the  feas,  had  enjoy 'd  the  advantageous 
fituation  of  an  ifiand,  they  might  with 
great  eafe  have  given  law  to  their  neighbours. 
For  the  fame  fleets  which  enabled  them  to 
ravage  the  fea  coafls  of  the  continent  at  dil- 
cretion,  would  equally  have  protected  their 
own  country  from  the  infults  of  their  ene- 
mies, as  long  as  they  maintain'd  their  naval 
fupcriority.  One  would  imagine,  fays  the 
great  ^  Montesquieu,  that  Xenophon  in  this 
paiTage  was  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  Bri- 
tain. The  judicious  and  glorious  exertion 
of  our  naval  force  under  the  prefent  minif- 
try  fo  ftrongly  confirms  Xenophon's  remark, 
that  one  would  imagine  their  meafures  were 
direded,  as  well  as  didated  by  his  confum- 
mate  genius.  We  are  mafters  both  of  thofe 
natural  and  acquir'd  advantages,  which  Xe- 
nophon requir'd  to  make  his  countrymen 
invincible.  We  daily  feel  their  importance 
more  and  more,  and  muft  be  fenfible  that 

«  Xenophon.  de  Republ.  Athen. 
*  Efprit  dcs  loix,  Vol.  2.  p.  36. 
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cur  liberty,  our  happinefs,  and  our  very  ex- 
igence as  a  people,  depend  upon  our  naval 
fuperiority  fupported  by  our  military  virtue 
and  publick  fpirit.  Nothiiig,  humanly  fpeak- 
ing,  but  luxury,  effeminacy  and  corruption 
can  ever  deprive  us  of  this  envied  fuperiority. 
What  an  accumulated  load  of  guilt  therefore 
muft  lye  upon  any  future  adminiftration, 
who,  to  fervethe  endsof  fadion,  fliould  ever 
precipitate  Britain  from  her  prefent  height 
down  to  the  abje6l  flate  of  Athens,  by  en- 
couraging thefe  evils  to  blaft  all  publick  vir- 
tue in  their  unlimited  progrefs. 

As  Britain  is  fo  confefiedly  fuperior  to  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  antients  by  the 
advantages  of  fituation  ;  fo  the  Britiih  con- 
ftitution,  as  fetded  at  the  revolution,  is  de- 
monftrably  far  preferable  to,  and  better 
form'd  for  duration,  than  any  of  the  moil 
celebrated  Republicks  of  antiquity.  As  the 
executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  fingle  perfon, 
who  is  deem'd  tlie  firft  branch  in  the  Icgif- 
lature  j  and  as  that  power  is  for  life  and 
hereditary ;  our  conftitution  is  neither  liable 
to  thofe  frequent  convulfions,  which  attend- 
ed the  annual  eleftions  of  Confuls,  nor  to 
that  folecifm  in  politick^  two  fupremc  heads 
of  one  body  for  life,  and  hereditary,  which 
was  the  great  defeat  in  the  Spartan  inflitu- 
tion.  As  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  elcded 
by,  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  is 
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verted  with  all  the  power  annex'd  to  the  tri- 
bunitial   office    amongfl:  the    Romans  j    the 
people  enjoy  every  advantage  which  ever  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  people  by  that  inftitu- 
tion,  whilft    the   nation    is    fecure   from  all 
thofc  calamitous   feditions,  in  which  every 
fadious  Tribune  could  involve  his  country  at 
pleafure.     And  as  all  our  queftions  in  par- 
liament are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices ; 
we  can  never  be  fubjed:  to  that  capital  defed: 
in  the  Carthaginian  conftitution,  where  the 
fingie,    VetOy    of  one   difcontented  fenator, 
referr'd  the  deciiion  of  the  mod  important 
affair  to   a  wrong-headed,  ungovernable  po- 
pulace.    The  houfe  of  Peers  is  plac'd  in  the 
middle  of  the  balance,  to  prevent  the  Regal 
fcale   from   preponderating  to  Defpotifm   or 
Tyranny  j  or  the  Democratical   to  Anarchy 
and  its  confequences.     The  equitable  intent 
of  our  laws  is  plainly  calculated,  like  thofe 
of  Solon,  to  prefer ve  the  liberty  and  property 
of  every   individual  in  the  community  j  and 
to  retrain  alike  the  richcft   or  the  pooreft, 
the  greateft  or  the  mcanert,  from  doing  or 
fuffering  wrong   from  each  other.     This  is 
the  wife  and   falutary  plan    of  power   elfa- 
blirh'd  at  the  revolution.     Would  w^e  always 
adhere  fteadily  to  this  plan,  and  preferve  the 
juft  ^Equilibrium,  as  deliver'd  down  to  us  by 
our  great  Anceftors,  our  conllitution  would 
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remain   firm   and  unfhaken  to    the  end  of 
time. 

I  have  already  (liew'd  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
papers,    that,    fince    that    ever    memorable 
ffra,    we  faffer'd  fome  breaches  to  be  made 
in  the  moft  intercfting  part  oi"  this  conditu- 
tion,  not  by  the  hand  of  open  violence,    but 
by    the    infidious,    and  confequently    more 
dangerous    arts  of   corruption.     The    great 
incrcafe  of  our  commerce  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,    brought    in    a    vaft    acceffion    of 
wealth  ;  and   that  wealth   reviv'd,  and  gra- 
dually difFus'd  that  luxury  through  the  whole 
nation,    which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
dangerous  reign  of  James  the  2d,  and  the  war- 
like reio-ns  of  William  and  Ann.    To  this  uni- 
verfal  luxury,  and  this  only,  we  muft  impute 
that  amazing  progrefs  of  corruption,   which 
feiz'd  the  very  vitals  of  our  conltitution.     If 
therefore  we  impartially  compare  the  prefent 
ftateof  our  own  country  with  that  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  we    (hall    find,  that  we   re- 
femble  them  moft  when    in  their    declining 
period. 

To  the  commercial  maxims  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, we  have  added  their  inlatiable 
luft  of  gain,  without  their  o^conomy,  and 
contempt  of  luxury  and  ciFeminacy.  To 
the  luxury  and  diffipation  of  the  Romans, 
we  have  join'd  their  venality,  without  their 
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military  fplrit :  and  we  feel   the   pernicious 
effects  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  fadlion,   which 
was   the  great  leading  caufe  to  ruin  in  both 
thofe  Republicks.     The   Roman  inilitution 
was  form'd  to  make  and  to  preferve  their  con- 
quers.    Abroad  invincible,  at  home  invul- 
nerable, they  poaefs'd  all  the   refources  re- 
quilite  for  a  warlike  nation  within  themfeives. 
The  military  fpirit  of  their  people,  where 
every  citizen  was  a  foldier,  furniili'd  inex- 
hauftlble   fiipplies  for  their   armies  abroad, 
and  fecur'd  them  at  home  from  all  attempts 
of  invaiicn.     The  Carthaginian  v/as  better 
calculated  to  acquire  than  to  preferve.  They 
depended  upon  commerce  for  the  acquifition 
of  wealth,  and    upon  their   wealth    for  the 
protedion  of  their  commerce.     They  ow'd 
their  conquefts  to  the  venal  blood  and  finews 
of  other  people,    and,    like  their    anceftors 
the  Phoinicians,  exhibited  their  money  bags 
as   fymbois  of  their  power.     They  trufted 
too  much   to  the  valour  of  foreigners,  and 
too  litde  to  that  of  their  own  natives.     Thus 
whilfl  they  were  formidable  abroad  by  their 
fleets  and  mercenary  armies,  they  were  weak 
and  defencelefs   at  home.     Eur   the   event 
flicw'd,  how  dangerous  it  is  for  the  greateft 
commercial  nation  to   rely  on  this  kind  of 
'mercantile  policy  j  and  that  a  nation  of  un- 
^rm'd  .undifciplin'd  traders  can   never  be  a 
match,  whilfl  they  are  fo  circumllanc'd,  for 
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a  nation  of  foldiers.  About  two  centuries 
ago  a  handful  (comparatively  fpeaking)  of 
rude  irregular  Tartars  fubdued,  and  flill  en-- 
joy  the  dominion  of  China,  the  moft  popu- 
lous, and  the  richeft  commercial  Empire  in 
the  univerfe.  And  a  neighbouring  mercan- 
tile Republick,  by  adhering  too  clolely  to 
thefe  maxims,  is  at  this  time  neither  re- 
fpedled  by  her  friends,  nor  feared  by  her 
enemies. 

The  Englidi  conflitution  was  originally 
military,  like  that  of  every  kingdom  found- 
ed by  our  Gothick  ancellors.  Henry  the  7th 
gave  the  firft  fpur  to  commerce  by  diffunng 
property  more  equally  amongH:  the  com- 
mons at  the  expence  of  the  nobility.  From 
that  time,  the  ancient  military  fpirit  of  this 
nation  has  gradually  dwindled  to  ^he  low  ebb, 
at  which  we  now  find  it.  But  the  great 
epocha  of  our  marine,  as  well  as  com- 
merce, ought  properly  to  be  fix'd  to  the 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  colonies 
fettled  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  James  the 
ii\y  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prefent  ex- 
tcnfive  commerce.  The  civil  wars  between 
Charles  the  iftand  the  parliament  reviv'd 
and  diffus'd  the  ancient  military  fpirit  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  j  and  the  able 
Cromwell  made  the  EngliHi  name  more  re- 
fpedable  in  Euiopc,  than  it  ever  had  been 
under  any  of  our  Monarchs.  Our  naval 
li  b  4  glory 
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glory  feems  to  have  reach'd  its  fummit  under 
that  period  5  for  though  oui  marine  is  greatly 
encreas'd  both  in  the  number    and  llrength 
ot  our  (liipping,  yet  we  have  by  no  means 
furpafs'd  the  commanders  and  feamen  of  that 
time  either  in  bravery  or  ability.     The  rea- 
fon  is  evident.     Pablick  virtue  then  exifted 
in  its  full  force,  and  zeal  for   the  national 
glory   was  the  great  fpur  to  action.     The 
commanders  fail'd  in  qued  of  honour,   not 
lucre,  and  efteem'd  the  glory  of  the  capture 
as  an  adequate  reward  for  the  moil  hazard- 
ous enter  prizes.     Luxury  was  as  much  un- 
known to  the  higheft  ciafs,  as  fpirituous  li- 
quors were  to  the  loweft.     Difcipline,  fo- 
briety,  and  an  awful  fenfe  of  religion,  were 
llridtly  kept  up  amongft  the  private  feamen  ; 
Vs'-hilit    the   humane   ufage    of   the    officers 
taught  them   to  obey  from   love,  and  a  juft 
fenfe   of  their  dutv,  not    from   the  jQaviih 
principle  of  fear  only.     The  immortal  Blake 
ellcem'd  500  1.  for  a  ring,   and  the  publick 
thanks  of  parliament,  a  glorious  recompencc 
for  all  thofe  illulh'ious  adions,  which  made 
Africa  and   Europe  tremble,  and  raifed  the 
Englhli  flag  to  the  fummit  of  glory.  Inferior 
merit,  in    later   times,    has   been   rewarded 
with  coronets  and  great    lucrative    employ- 
ments. 

Luxury  with  its  fatal  effeds  was  imported 
by  Charlcii  the  2d  at  the  relloration.      The 
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contagious  inflvience  of  that  banc   to  pub- 
lick  virtue  and  liberty,  corrupted  our  man- 
ners, enervated  our  bodies,  and  debas'd  our 
minds,  vvhilft  our   military   fpirit  Tubfided, 
in  proportion  as  the  love  of  pleafure  increas'd. 
Charles  the  2d,  nurtur'd   in  the   high  prin- 
ciples of  prerogative,  was  diffident  of  a  mi- 
litia compos'd    of    the  whole    body  of  the 
people.     He  obtain'd    a    ftanding   force   of 
about  4  or  ^000  men  under  the  fpecious  de- 
nomination of  guards  and  garrifons  3  which 
he  increas'd  afterwards  to  8000,  and  fuffer'd 
the   Militia   gradually   to  decay,   'till  it   be- 
came almoft  ufelefs.     A  policy  fatal  to  liber- 
ty,-which   has  been   too  fucccfsiully  copy'd, 
fince  that  reign,   by  every  iniquitous  miniller, 
who  fupported  himfelt    by  faction.     James 
the  2d,  devoted  to  bigotry,  and  intiuenc'd  by 
the  mod  weak,  as  well  as  the  moll:  wicked 
counfels,  that  ever  prevail'd  in  this  kingdcjin, 
at  one  ftroke  difarm'd  the  people,  and  efta- 
blilh'd  a  large  ftanding  army.     As   the  mi- 
litia were  unwilling  to  adt  againft  Monmouth 
and  his  followers,  whom   they  lo(>k'd  upon 
as  the  protedior  of  their   religion  and  liber- 
ties, James,  concealing  the  true  rcufon,  de- 
clar'd  to  his   Parliament,  that  he  iiad  found 
the     Militia    ufelefs     and    unferviccable    by 
experience,  and  infifted   upon  fuch  fupplies, 
as   would  enable  him  to  fupport  tliofe  addi- 
tional troops,   which  he  Ihould  find  neceifary 
for  his  fecurity.     And   he  had   adually  in- 
creas'd 
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creas'd  his  army  to  30,000  men  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  The  whole  reigns  of 
William  the  3d  and  Ann  are  diftinguilh'd 
by  war  abroad  and  factions  at  home.  Yet 
thousih  we  enter'd  into  both  thofe  wars  as 
principals,  the  military  fpirit  of  our  people 
was  not  much  improv'd  j  our  national  troops 
compcs'd  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  ally'd 
armies,  and  v/e  plac'd  our  chief  depen- 
dance  upon  foreign  mercenaries. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  fince 
that  time  to  revive  a  national  difciplin'd  Mi- 
litia, which  have  been  as  conftantly  defeated 
by  the  malignity  of  faOion.  Our  late  fears 
of  an  invafion,  and  the  introdudion  of  fo 
large  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  a  meafure 
highly  unpopular  and  diftafteful,  procur'd 
at  lad  the  long  wifh'd  for  a6t  for  a  Militia. 
Mutilated  as  it  was,  and  clogg'd  with  almoft 
jnfuperable  difficulties  by  the  fame  fadiion, 
who  durft  not  openly  oppofe  it  at  that  dan- 
gerous juncture,  the  real  well- withers  to 
their  country  were  glad  to  accept  it.  They 
iook'd  upon  it  as  a  foundation  laid  for  a  much 
more  uieful  and  exteniive  Militia  j  which 
time  and  opportunity  might  enable  them  to 
perfed:.  Much  has  been  faid,  and  many  af- 
lertions  boldly  thrown  out  of  the  utter  im- 
prai5ticability  of  a  national  Militia.  But  this 
is  either  the  language  of  malevolent  faction, 
or  of  efieminacv  and  cowardice.  The  Ro- 
mans,  in  the  firit  Punick  war,  found  them- 
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felves  unable  to  contend  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  want  of  a  marine.     Yet  that  mag- 
nanimous people,  without  any  other  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanifm  of  a  fhip,  than  what 
they  acquir'd  from  a  gaily  of  their  enemies, 
thrown  by  acciden':  upon  their  coafts,  with- 
out   either    fhipwright    or    feamen,    built, 
mann'd,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  under  the  Con- 
ful  Duilius  in  three  months  time,  which  en- 
gag'd  and  totally  defeated  the  grand  fleet  of 
Carthage,    though  that  Republick  had  en- 
joy'd  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  unrival'd  for 
time  immemorial.     This  effort  of  the  Ro- 
man magnanimity  gives  a  higher  idea  of  the 
Roman  genius,  than  any   other  action   re- 
corded in  their  hifliory.     And  by  this  alone 
we   mufl:  be  convinc'd,    *'  That  nothing  is 
"  infurmountable  to  the  unconquerable  hand 
''  of  liberty,  when  back'd  by  publick  virtue, 
*'  and  the  generous  refolution  of  a  brave  and 
*'  willing  people."     The  difliculties  andob* 
ftacles  in  either  cafe  will  admit  of  no  com- 
parifon.     The  Romans  may  almofl:  be  faid 
to  have  created  a  fleet  out  of  nothing.     We 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  rouze  and 
diffufe  that  martial  fpirit  through  the  nation, 
which  the  arts  of  miniflcrial  policy  have  fo 
long  endeavoured  to  keep  dormant.     Great 
indeed  has  been  the  outcry  of  the  danger  of 
trufting  arms  in   the  diflblute  hands  of  the 
fcum  and  refufe  of  the   nation  in  thofe  li- 
centious  times.      Thefc  I   confign    to   the 
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proper  fe verity  of   the  martial  difcipline  of 
an  army  j  for    of  this  kind  of  people,   the 
bulk  of  every  army  in  Europe  is  at  this  time 
composed.     I  fpeak  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, the  traders  and  yeomanry  of  this  king- 
dom, to  all  thofe   who  are  polTefs'd  of  pro- 
perty, and  have  fomething  to  lofe,  and  from 
the   interefl    of   their  refpedive  {hares,   are 
equally  concern'd  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole.     Of  fuch  as  thefe  the  Roman  armies 
were  compos'd  who  conquer'd  Italy.     Every, 
foldier  was  a   citizen  polTefs'd  of  property, 
and   equally  intercfted  in  the  fafety  of  the 
Reoublick.     The   wifdom  of  the    Romans 
in  the  choice  of  their  foidiers  never  appear 'd 
in  fo  confpicuous  a   light  as  after  the  defeat 
at  Cannes.     Every  citizen  prefs'd  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  not  only 
refus'd  his  pay,  but  generoufly  gave  up  what 
gold   and  iilver  he  was  mafter  of,  even  to 
the  moil  trifling  ornaments,  for  the  publick. 
fervice.     The  behaviour  of  the  women  too, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  was  equally  great 
and  dilinterefted.     Such  is  the  fpirit,  whicJi ' 
a  truly  brave  and  free  people  will  ever  exert 
in   a  time  of  diftrsfs  and  danger.     Marius 
was  the  firft  man   who  broke  through  that 
'wvile  maxim,  and  rais'd  his  forces  out  of  the 
iixxh  clafs,  which  confined  only  of  the  dregs 
and  refufe  of  the  people.     Marius  too  gave 
the  firit  flab  to  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try.    People  of  property  are  not  only  the 
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Chkf  fupport,  but  the  beft  and  fafeft  de- 
fence of  a  free  and  opulent  country ;  and 
their  example  will  always  have  a  proper  in- 
fluence upon  their  inferiors, 

Nothins:  but  an   extenfive  Militia  can  re- 
vive  the  once  martial  fpirit  of  this   nation, 
and  we  had  even  better  once  more  be  a  na- 
tion of  foldiers,    like   our  renown'd  ancef- 
tors,  than  a  nation  of  abje6l  crouching  flaves 
to  the   moft  rapacious,    and    moft  ^infolcnt 
people  in   the  univerfe.     Let  us  not  be  too 
much  elated,  and  luU'd  into  a  tatal  fecurity 
from  fome  late  fuccelles,  in  which  our  na- 
tional  forces  had  no  fliare.     Nothing  is  fo 
common  as  unexpedled  viciffitudes  h\   war. 
Our  enemies  have  many  and  great  refources ; 
our    heroick   ally,  in    cafe   of  a    reverfe    of 
fortune,   few    or   none.     Our   haughty  and 
implacable  enemy,  unac.uftomed  to  infults 
in  their  own  territories,  will   think  the  blot 
in  their  honour  indelible,  'till    they  have  re- 
turn'd  the  affront  upon  our  coafis  with  re- 
doubled vengeance.     V/hilll:  a  pretender  to 
this  crown  exifts,  France  Vv'ill  never  want  a 
plaufible  pretext  for   invading  this  kingdom. 
Their  lafl  attempt  anfwer'd  the  propos'd  end 
fo  well,    that  we  may  be  certain,  fo  politick 
an  enemy,  inftigated  by   revenge,  will  omit 
no  opportunity  of  playing  the   fame  fuccefs- 
fui    engine   once    more    again  ft    us.      The 
French   are   now  perfedly    well  acquainted 
with  our  weak  fide.     The  violent  /hock  t)ur 

na- 
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national  credit  receiv'd  by  the  inroad  of  a 
few  Highlanders  only,  into  the  heart  of  this 
country,  has  taught  them  the  infallible  me- 
thod of  diftrefli ng  us  in  that  eflential  point. 
Should  therefore  our  meafures  for  annoying 
that  nation  be  ever  fo  wifely  plann'd,  yet 
we  can  never  hope  to  execute  them  with 
proportionate  vigour,  whilft  we  remain  de- 
fencelefs  at  home.  If  the  bare  alarm  only 
of  an  invafion  frighten'd  us  fo  lately  into 
the  expence,  as  well  as  ignominy,  of  im- 
porting foreign  mercenaries  for  our  own  de- 
fence, the  French  know  by  experience,  that 
an  adual  attempt  would  compel  us  to  recall 
our  fleets  and  forces,  and  again  expofe  our 
commerce,  colonies,  and  our  only  ally  to 
their  mercy.  No  man,  I  believe,  is  fo  weak 
as  to  imagine,  that  France  will  be  deterred 
from  fuch  an  attempt  by  the  danger  which 
may  attend  it.  For  if  we  refled:  upon  the 
number  of  her  troops,  the  rifque  of  10  of 
20,000  men,  c^n  hardly  be  deem'd  an  ob- 
ject worthy  the  attention  of  i^  formidable 
a  power.  For  Ihould  they  all  perifli  in  the 
attempt,  yet  France  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  advantages  (lie  would  draw  from  that 
confufion,  which  they  would  neceffarily  oc- 
cafion.  The  traytor  who  lately  pointed  out 
the  proper  time,  as  well  as  place  for  an  in- 
vafion, and  the  fatal  effeds  it  would  have 
upon  publick  credit,  whatever  fuccefs  might 
attend  it,   furniflies  us    with  a   convincing 

proof. 
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proof,    that  France   never  lofes  fight  of  fo 
ufeful   a  meafure.      A  confideratlon^  which 
doubly  inforces  the  neceffity  of  national  u- 
nion,  and  a  national  Militia.   The  unequall'd 
abilities  of  one  fingle  man  (humanly  fpcak- 
ing)  have  given  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many,   as  happy,  as  it  was    amazing;  and 
hope  begins  to  dawn  upon  our  late  defpair- 
ing  nation.     The  wife   and    vigorous   mea- 
fures  of    our  prefent  Patriot-miniftry   have 
conciliated  not  only  the  efteem,  but  the  un- 
limited  confidence   of  the  people.      Under 
the  prefent  miniftry  we  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  long  wifh'd  for,    though  long  de- 
fpair'd  of.  Militia.     If  we  fupport  their  ad- 
miniftration  with  unanimity  and  vigour,  we 
may  fix  this  great  national  obje6l,  upon  that 
extenfive  and   ufeful  plan,  which    was  de- 
fign'd  and  hop'd  for  by  every  lover  of  his 
country.     The  fate  therefore  of  the  Militia 
depends  abfolutely  upon    the  prefent  crifis. 
For  if  we  fupinely  negled:  this  aufpicious  op- 
portunity, future  efforts  will  be  juft  as  inef- 
fcdlual,  as  the  point  we  have  already  carried 
with  fo  much  labour  and  affiJuity.     For  the 
fame  fadlion,  which  has  invariably    oppos'd 
every  attempt    for    a  national   Militia,    are 
avow'd  enem.ies    to    the  prefent  miniPiers, 
from  that  antipathy,  which  private  intereft 
and  the  luft  of  power  for  felfidi  ends,  will 
ever  bear  to  Patriotifm  and  publick  virtue. 
.  Should  therefore  the  evil  genius  of  this  na- 
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tion  again  prevail,  and  the  fame  fadion  once 
more  Ibize  the  helm  of  Government,  we 
muft  give  up  all  hopes  of  a  Militia  as  well 
as  every  other  national  meafare. 

Let  us  throw  but  one  glance  upon  the 
prefent  fituation  of  thefe  once  glorious  Re- 
publicks,  and  we  cannot  help  refleding  up- 
on the  final  and  direful  cataftrophe,  which 
will  eternally  refult  from  the  prevalence 
of  ambitious  and  felfidi  faction  fupported 
by  corruption. 

Greece,  once  the  norfe  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  the  fruitful  mother  of  Philofophers, 
Lawgivers  and  Heroes,  now  lies  proflrate  un- 
der the  iron  yoke  of  ignorance  and  barba- 

rifm Carthage,    once    the   mighty  fove- 

reign  of  the  ocean,  and  the  center  of  uni- 
vcrfal  commerce,  which  pour'd  the  riches 
of  the  nations  into  her  lap,  now  puzzles  the 
inquifitive  traveller  in  his  refearches  after 
even  the  veftiges  of  her  ruins. — And  Rome, 
the  mifirefs  of  the  univerfe,  which  once 
contain'd  whatever  was  eilecm'd  great  or 
brilliant  in  human  nature,  is  now  funk  into 
the  ignoble  feat  oi' whatever  is  efteem'd  mean 
and  infamous. 

Should  fadion  again  predominate  and 
fucceed  in  its  dcftrudive  views,  and  tlie 
daiiardly  maxims  of  luxury  and  effeminacy 

univerfaily    prevail    amongft    us Such 

too  will  foon  be  the  fate  of  Britain. 

FINIS. 
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